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KYLE ROTE 


[Kyle Rote is one of pro football’s most astute analysts in his 


Aly neighbor thought | had lost 
my mind. 

It was a few days before last 
January’s Super Bowl, and | had just 
. said, on my daily television sports show, 
that the New York Jets would beat the Baltimore Colts for 
pro football’s world championship. 

When | returned to my Manhattan apartment, my 
neighbor was waiting to go out to dinner with me. 

“Boy, the AFL really has brainwashed you,’ he said. 
“How could you pick the Jets to win? Do you really believe 
they will?’ 

Yes, | really believed the Jets could beat the Colts, 
and of course—to my advantage—they did. 

But there had been no brainwashing involved—un- 
less you call firsthand, objective observation brainwashing. 

| have to admit that because my entire pro football 
career—11 years as a player with the New York Giants and 
two more as a coach—was spent in the National Football 
League, | downgraded the American League as having an 
inferior brand of football. 

And, in 1967, when NBC asked me to join its AFL 
telecasting staff, | was skeptical of the quality of football | 
would be seeing and describing. 

Three or four games into the season, | realized my 
skepticism had no basis. Now, two years later, | feel | can 
offer an objective opinion about the comparative strength 
and quality of the two leagues because I’ve had a chance 
to see and study both extensively. 

Let me make one thing clear before | proceed. Just 
because the Jets beat the Colts in the Super Bowl, that 
doesn’t make the AFL superior to the NFl—just as the 
Green Bay Packers’ victories in the first two Super Bowls 
didn’t mean the NFL was superior to the AFL. 

The same holds true for the pre-season results. No 
matter who is playing, | believe pre-season games are still 
pre-season games. And the Super Bowl is just one game 
between two teams, the best from either league. So don’t 
jump to conclusions on the basis of these pre-season and 
post-season results. 

But based on the type of play that goes on in the 
AFL and the NFL throughout the entire season, | feel the 
leagues are equal in all areas but one. And that one pro- 
vides the only difference between the strengths of the 
leagues. 

First, let me point out the areas where | believe the 
two are equal. 

Most important, the AFL has matched the NFL in top 
line personnel. 

For example, the NFL doesn’t have a better pass re- 
ceiver than the AFL’s Lance Alworth. There’s just no one 
who can do a better job at that position. 

And look at the first line passing where the AFL has, 
for instance, Joe Namath and Daryle Lamonica. Namath 
has such a strong arm and a quick release that he can be 
back pedalling and still throw a real hard bullet pass 20 
yards. 

Defensively, you have such fine people as Kent 
McCloughan, Gerry Philbin, George Webster and Nick 
Buoniconti. 

The first string offensive line play you see also is equal 
to that in the NFL. There are such guards as Walt Sweeney 
and Billy Shaw, a tackle like Ron Mix and Jim Otto, a fine 
center. 
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role as a sportscaster for the National Broadcasting Company.] 


Then you get into coaching, and here, foo, you can 
see where the leagues are equal. Take, for example, Hank 
Stram of Kansas City. He’s a smart coach who knows what 
he has to do to win a ball game. Such as his use of the old 
T formation against Oakland last year. That was brilliant. 

Then you have a fellow like Lou Saban of Denver who 
has been handicapped with below par teams but who still 
has been able to come up with some big wins, like the one 
over New York last year. 

And there’s Clive Rush at Boston. He has a great grasp 
and understanding of the game. He knows how to use his 
personnel and get the best from them. 

One of the biggest knocks against the AFL has been 
that its teams don’t have good defenses. That might have 
been true early in the league’s existence, but it’s not now. 
When the league first started, they threw the ball around 
a lot and it made it look like they didn’t play defense. But 
it also could have been by design—to attract more people 
with a wide open game. 

That, however, is different now, and the AFL is attract- 


ing fans with its quality play. And as | said before, there's: 


only one area where the AFL doesn’t reach the quality of 
the NFL. That area is depth. 

Not all NFL teams, of course, have the depth neces- 
sary to be a big winner, but it is an area where the NFL is 
more consistent than the AFL. 

For example, the NFL has a number of teams whose 
depth helps make them the strongest in the league—Green 
Bay, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Dallas. Even Phila- 
delphia surprisingly has good depth although they haven’t 
won too much lately. 

Now when | talk about depth I’m referring to the abil- 
ity of a team to fill in for injured players—or to insert a 
fresh player late in a game—in such a way that the team 
doesn’t have to alter its style of play, where the team 
doesn’t lose any degree of efficiency, or a minimal degree, 
if any. 

And the key to possessing such depth is to have a 
wealth of experienced players. This is where the AFL is 
lacking. During the years when the leagues had their own 
college drafts, the NFL took too many players away from 
the AFL to the extent that even today, the backup men on 
too many of the AFL teams are relative youngsters. 

This, however, will change, and the change should 
become noticeable anywhere from the 1971 seagon to 
1973. The reason is the common draft. 

The 1967 draft was the first in which the AFL received 
an equal shot at all the college players. 

Although some players develop more rapidly than 
others, it generally takes anywhere from five to seven years 
for a player to really understand everything about the 
game, where he really becomes proficient at his profession. 

So using this guideline, we reach the 1971-73 period, 
which is five to seven years from the first common draft. 


That is when the AFL teams should have experiene="™ 


players sitting on the bench, making up the depth that ; 
teams need to finally reach complete parity with the N. 
on the field. 

Of course, even then, NFL fanatics—such as my neigh- 
bor—will preach NFL superiority. But eventually the results 
should be enough to wear down their resistance and brain- 
wash them into believing. 

Maybe then our occasional dinners will be more 
peaceful. 
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Every once in awhile, a bold new journal makes its appear- 
ance in the magazine field. QUARTERBACK is that magazine. 

It’s bold, because there isn’t another like it. It’s new, not 
only because of its uniqueness, but because it offers a new con- 
cept in editorial content and design. No other magazine in the 
sports field can make that claim. 

Why a magazine like QUARTERBACK? There are two pri- 
mary reasons. First, it offers the pro football fan the type of in 
depth reading that he can’t find anywhere else. Secondly, it 
also provides major advertisers with a market for their product. 

Our aim is to make QUARTERBACK a sophisticated 
monthly magazine because we feel the professional football 
fan is that type of person. We know the pro football fan is the 
most intelligent of all sports fans. Our research disclosed this in 
a survey that ranged from corporate presidents to taxicab 
drivers. 

We also feel that professional football is the “in’’ sport. We 
have great hopes for its growth and believe it hasn’t even 
reached its potential regarding popularity. We looked ahead 
and determined that now was the time for a monthly magazine 
devoted exclusively to capturing the excitement of professional 
football. 

We’re new in town. We hope you get to know us...and 
like us. See you next month and every month from now on. 


Sr heck: 


Lou Sahadi 
PUBLISHER 
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Remington announces 
the greatest idea in close, 
comfortable shaves since 


\\ disposable blades. 
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orisbasedonasim- And it means truly unusual If dealer is out, writ 
F .Youstartwithextremely comfort. * | 435, Bridgeport, Conn. : 
‘sharp blades. And when they get Our blades willlast up to six Enclose $1.95 and we'll :. 
dull, you replace them. months, then cost just $1.95 iii new blades.) 

“Great idea,’ said Remington. _ to replace. Bes HF Our shavers with dispos- 


So, wedesignedournew Lektro These new shavers are at m el! able blades might just make 


Blade shaver—with disposable yourdealers.Cordmodels. other shavers — disposable. 
: paces pound four times sharper Rechargeables.Andmost 4* THE NEW 
an ever before. come with an extra set = C) 
Four times sharper means the _ of blades. (Blades also fit REMI NGTON 
LEKTRO BLADE “SHAVER 


closest electric shaves possible. | ourprevious Selectroshavers. 
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meyd'ehen the time came to merge 
the professional football leagues 
and it became obvious that the only 
logical formula was to shift three 
teams from the National League to 
the American, the commissioner 
began by asking for volunteers. 

: The response was a sickening silence. You 
would have thought Pete Rozelle had asked the boys 
to drink a domestic champagne. You pictured the 
exchange roughly as follows: 

“Anyone volunteering within the next five 
minutes,” said Rozelle, “will receive triple Green 
Stamps.” 

The offer was not accepted. 

“Shall we draw straws?” asked Pete. 

“While we're at it,’ an owner replied tartly, 
“why don't we play Russian roulette?” 

It was clear that the idea of departing the Na- 
tional League didn’t enrapture the membership. 

’ Thus, a new approach was called for. Three 
teams had to move and their incentive had to be 
money. So the next thing established was the price 
..$9 million to be divided equally among the three 
volunteers. The remaining 13 in the NFL would pay 
the $9 million over a period of five years. 

To a team moving to the AFL, it meant (a) $3 
million in real gain, and (b) a paper saving of ap- 
proximately $690,000, the cost to each team choos- 
ing to stay in the National League. 

Examining the problem in retrospect, you tend 
to conclude today that the 13 teams that resisted the 
move, choosing to pay instead, very likely slickered 
themselves. Overly-impressed with labels and fail- 
ing to envision the picture maybe four or five years 
from now, they chose to toss away $690,000 in hard 
cash, rather than earn an easy $3 million. 

With the common draft, inter-league trading 
and standardization of salaries, no major difference 
in the quality of the two leagues can exist by 1975. 

In deciding to join the American League, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore and Pittsburgh faced only one serious 
problem. The immediate value of their franchises 
could be lowered. But since none of the ownerships 
were going to sell, anyway, and since they were con- 


——_-emerticlent the value would return once competition be- 


reen the leagues got under way, they decided to 
ke the $3 million and run. 
© ‘ore long, others will wish they had beat 


’ > 


we discussed the new merger with 

abriel, the quarterback of the Los An- 

} and asked him idly if he would have 
690,000, or taken the $3 million. 
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“If | were an owner,” he responded, “I would 
have been taking. The quality of the two leagues is 
getting closer and closer. You can tell this by study- 
ing the defenses. The AFL defenses are the same to- 
day as the NFL. And if the defenses are the same, 
the game is the same, because neither league has 
anything new on offense.” 

A long-time degrader of American League foot- 
ball, Art Modell, the proprietor of Cleveland, gave 
serious thought to the consequences of a shift. In 
the end, he concluded that the smart-money was 
taking. And Modell, remember, is the party who 
once delivered the deathless line, “I’m not anxious 
to see Denver in my town.” 

Today, Art reflects soberly, “It may take a little 
time for our fans to get used to Buffalo and Boston, 
but in the long range picture, | don’t see any dif- 
ference.” 

What is happening in pro football today should 
only happen to those of us who don’t own franchises. 
The Philadelphia Eagles recently sold for upward 
of $16 million, and the owner of Los Angeles re- 
jected $20 million for his team. 

Some who own these emeralds aren’t interested 
in selling at any price. Having developed a fondness 
for suffering, they prefer it to the Sunday pastimes 
of those who are normal. 

As for those who think in terms of capital gains, 
the decision of whether to unload at today’s inflated 
prices isn’t easy. They live in torment, asking them- 
selves quizzically, “Will the crest be reached and 
the franchises hit the downside, or will the upward 
trend continue?” 

Smart guys have guessed wrong in football, ex- 
plaining why the Browns sold for $3.9 million, the 
Eagles for $4.5 million, the Lions for $5 million and 
the Rams for $7 million. And all within the last 
seven years. 

Some insist that the shortage of money is bound 
to effect the value of franchises; never has borrow- 
ing been so costly. 

Others, however, are gambling on the hunch 
that pro football, like baseball, will invite industry 
to own franchises, hiking the value dramatically. 
Right now, football teams can be owned only by 
individuals. 

One franchise-holder confides, “The owners 
will have to change the rules to protect the value of 
their teams. Individuals are coming hard by money, 
but industry has plenty to throw around. Big com- 
panies would love to get their corporate hands on 
football teams.” 

Who wins the Super Bowl, you can see, is be- 
coming irrelevant. An All-Pro today is one who buys 
low, watches the franchise pyramid—and sells in time. 
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a?he 1969 season may turn out to be unusually emo- 
tional for the National Football League with salutes to the 


Canton Bulldogs, Dayton Triangles and Decatur Staley’s 


colliding with farewells to the Baltimore Colts, Cleveland 
Browns and Pittsburgh Steelers. 
In this 50th anniversary season, the evolutional proc- 


ess that has taken the shaky 11-team league of 1920 and 


transformed it into the highly successful 16-team structure 
of the late 1960s will bring an end to one era and usher in 
another. 


Only the Decatur Staley’s (now the Chicago Bears) 
and the Chicago Cardinals (now the St. Louis Cardinals) 
have survived the 50-season trip from Canton, Ohio on 


Sept. 17, 1920 to Sept. 21, 1969 and the beginning of an- 
other campaign. 
In 1970, the new architecture of pro football will rise 


with two 13-team conferences, Baltimore, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh moving from the current 16-team National Foot- 
ball League into what is now the 10-team American Foot- 
ball League in yet another evolutional step. 

It is entirely possible that the impact of that break 
with tradition—and all that went in to it from the time of 
the June 8, 1966 merger announcement to the May 10, 1969 
realignment announcement—may make its presence felt. 

And so the biggest questions in 1969 possibly will 
revolve around the Colts, Browns and Steelers, and their 
response to a year of transition that for the last time will 
offer this divisional line-up: 


by THE EDITORS 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


COASTAL DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION 
ATLANTA FALCONS CHICAGO BEARS 
BALTIMORE COLTS DETROIT LIONS 


LOS ANGELES RAMS GREEN BAY PACKERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS MINNESOTA VIKINGS 


. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE “~~ 


CENTURY DIVISION CAPITOL DIVISION 


CLEVELAND BROWNS DALLAS COWBOYS 

NEW YORK GIANTS NEW ORLEANS SAINTS 
PITTSBURGH STEELERS PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 
Raines VICTOR MIGUS ST. LOUIS CARDINALS WASHINGTON REDSKINS 
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But the collision between the looking back to the 
past and the looking forward to the future will be far from 
the only focal points of the 1969 season. 

There are the inevitable personalities—Vince Lom- 
bardi, Phil Bengtson, Jerry Williams, Chuck Noll, Johnny 
Unitas, Gale Sayers—who undoubtedly will be in the spot- 
light at various times as the divisional battles are fought. 

Lombardi and his legend have moved on from Green 
Bay to Washington, where he has become one of three 
new coaches in the NFL. Williams, at Philadelphia, and 
Noll, at Pittsburgh, are the others, but the Lombardi-Bengt- 


-son axis is the one that attracts most attention. 


It not only will be interesting to see whether Lom- 
bardi can bring about at Washington the same miracle he 
did at Green Bay but whether the shift will allow Bengtson 
to move fully out from his shadow as his own man with 
the Packers. 

At the same time, considerable attention will be cen- 
tered on Unitas and Sayers, recovering from injuries that 
threaten Super-Star careers and also may hold the key to 
two of the division races. 

There is little doubt that Unitas’ ability to regain the 
strength in his arm is the main question-mark at Baltimore. 
Sayers’ ability to overcome leg surgery is the main question- 
mark at Chicago. 

Those question-marks will find their answers in the 
weeks that follow the Sept. 21 opening, but at this juncture 
the only form sheet is the scouting reports that have been 
compiled during the days of pre-season action. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


COASTAL DIVISION 
BALTIMORE COLTS 
1968 Record—13 wins, 1 loss. 
Rushing leader—Tom Matte, 662 yds., 3.6 avg. 
Passing leader—Earl Morrall, 2,909 yds., 26 TDs. 
Receiving leader—John Mackey, 45, 644 yds. 


OFFENSE: Who's the quarterback is name of 
game here. Doubtful Earl Morrall can command the troops 
following Super Bowl loss. That leaves Johnny Unitas and 
his tennis elbow and Jim Ward and his inexperience. A 
sound Unitas is the key. Otherwise talent is tops. Tom 
Matte splendid running back teaming with either Jerry Hill 
or Terry Cole. Breakaway threat Preston Pearson on hori- 
zon. John Mackey invented how to play tight end. Willie 
Richardson outstanding at wide receiving berth with Jimmy 
Orr, Ray Perkins and Gail Cogdill available for other spot. 
Line set with Sam Ball and Bob Vogel at tackle, Glenn 

sssler and Dan Sullivan at guard, Bill Curry at center. 


DEFENSE: Front four solid if John Williams 
makes transformation from guard to end, challenging Roy 
Hilton for retired Ordell Braase’s spot. Other end manned 
by Bubba Smith with Billy Ray Smith and underrated Fred 
Miller at tackle. Dennis Gaubatz fine at middle lineback 
post; Mike Curtis lives up to “Animal” nickname on out- 
side, but Don Shinnick (34) showing signs of wear. Spot 
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here for No. 2 draft choice Ted Hendricks (Miami, Fla.). 
Secondary also has hole with retirement of Bob Boyd. 
Other corner, Lenny Lyles, 33, aging. Charles Stukes has 
to take Boyd’s spot and Ocie Austin has to be ready to take 
Lyles. Safeties, Jerry Logan and Rick Volk, young, talented. 


ANALYSIS: Detending champs just may have 
too much to cope with—improving Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, advancing age and psychological remnants of 
Super Bowl defeat. Unitas must come back, or Ward de- 
velop rapidly to prevent quick decline. Holes must be filled 
on defense and challenge of owner Carroll Rosenbloom, 
shocked by Super Bow! defeat, must be met. “All | can 
think of is revenge, vindication,” Rosenbloom says. ‘‘We 
must do better in every aspect.” But like Green Bay, Colts 
may have waited one year too long before starting turn- 
over. The horses may have gone to the starting line once 
too often and Coach Don Shula could find himself in third 
place when season is over. 


LOS ANGELES RAMS 
1968 Record—10 wins, 3 losses, 1 tie 
Rushing leader—Willie Ellison, 616 yds., 4.1 avg. 
Passing leader—Roman Gabriel, 2,364 yds., 19 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Billy Truax, 35, 417 yds, 


OFFENSE: Several big changes here. Biggest is 
tackle Bob Brown (6-4, 295), acquired from Philadelphia. 
Three No. 1 drafts—RB Larry Smith (Florida); SE Jim Sey- 
mour (Notre Dame) and TE Bob Klein (USC) capable of 
stepping in immediately. Depth at running back with Dick 
Bass, Willie Ellison, Tom Mason, Tom Watkins and Izzy 
Lang (from Philadelphia) and sound receivers in FL Pat 
Studstill, SE Jack Snow and TE Billy Truax. Smith, Seymour 
and Klein battling for jobs with those holdovers. With 
Brown and Charlie Cowan, line now has two of finest 
tackles in NFL; guards Tom Mack and Joe Scibelli both Pro 
Bowlers, and center Ken Iman (backed by Frank Marchlew- 
ski) more than adequate. Roman Gabriel is the No. 1 Quar- 
terback, backed up strong-armed Karl Sweetan who was 
acquired from New Orleans. Explosive unit that will put 
points on board. 


DEFENSE: Front four cannot be matched with 
Deacon Jones (some rate him greatest single defensive 
player in history) and either Lamar Lundy or Greg Schu- 
macker at end and Merlin Olsen and Roger Brown at 
tackle. Linebacking crew of Myron Pottios (30), Maxie 
Baughan (30) and Jack Pardee (33) vulnerable because of 
age, but Jim Purnell and Doug Woodlief standing in wings. 
Rich Petitbon (from Chicago) vital addition to secondary at 
safety with vet Ed Meador; frees Ron Smith to move to 
corner spot with outstanding partner Clarence Williams. 
First-line talent outstanding but depth is of questionable 
quality. 


ANALYSIS: The personnel is here, and proved 
its dedication to Coach George Allen when he was fired, 
later rehired in one of most bizarre incidents on record. 
The personnel, however, is all on the front lines and injury 
could hurt title chances of team most consider best quali- 


fied to be No. 1 in NFL. Age also could be a factor. Biggest 
improvement is addition of Brown, for pass blocking and 
to spearhead rushing attack. Tip-off could come early by 
watching Snow, who got off to bad start last season, and 
rookie Smith, who could be just the right kind of comple- 
ment to revitalize Bass. If that happens, there may be no 
way of stopping Rams. 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS 


1968 Record—7 wins, 6 losses, 1 tie. 

Rushing leader—Ken Willard, 967 yds., 4.3 avg. 

Passing leader—John Brodie, 3,020 yds., 22 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Clifton McNeil, 71, 994 yds. 


OFFENSE: Big load on shoulders of QB John 
Brodie, who may be facing do it or else situation. Rest of 
arsenal is strong. Clifton McNeil NFL’s No. 1 receiver and 
rookie TE Ted Kwalick (Penn State) considered by some 
best all-around athlete in draft. Other receiving spot up for 
grabs between vet Dick Witcher and rookie Gene Wash- 
ington (Stanford). RB crew solid with Ken Willard and Gary 
Lewis backed by breakaway types Doug Cunningham and 
rookie Gene Moore (Occidental), Line strengthened with 
Cas Banaszek taking hold at tackle and Forrest Blue and 
Lance Olssen, rookies last year, ready for tackle or center 
duty. Other holdovers, tackle Len Rohde, guards Howard 
Mudd (possibly best in West) and Elmer Collett and center 
Bruce Bosley (35). 


DEFENSE: Front four does not match either 
Colts’ or Rams’, Stan Hindman excellent end. Clark Miller 
traded, but either Bill Belk or Kevin Hardy expected to take 
over as Hindman’s partner. Tackles Charlie Krueger and 
Roland Lakes sét. Dave Wilcox outstanding outside line- 
backer and Frank Nunley nudged vet Matt Hazeltine at 
other spot last year. Ed Beard in middle, anchoring unit 
that also may leave something to be desired. Secondary 
has good personnel and is improving with spectacular 
Kermit Alexander and Jim Johnson at corners and Mel 
Phillips and Al Randolph at safeties. Johnny Fuller back up 
at safety. 


ANALYSIS: it may all come down to Brodie and 
games with Colts and Rams. While 49ers have split last 
12 meetings with Los Angeles going back to 1962, 49ers 
have lost 11 in succession to Colts. Brodie now has one 
year of familiarity with the multiple-type system being used 
by second-year Coach Dick Nolan, and will have to ex- 
ploit it. Things happened last year that should return big 
dividends this season—Banaszek moving in, Blue starting to 
develop and McNeil coming over from Cleveland to be- 
come No. 1 pass target. There is, however, some question 
of defensive consistency. A longshot, but capable of going 
to the top. 


ATLANTA FALCONS 
1968 Record—2-wins, 12 losses. 
Rushing leader—Jim Butler, 365 yds., 3.9 avg. 
Passing leader—Bob Berry, 1,433 yds., 7 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Jerry Simmons, 28, 479 yds. 


OFFENSE: There are problems here as well as 
almost everywhere for Falcons, but QB Randy Johnson and 
RB Junior Coffey could solve two. Johnson, sharing job 
with Bob Berry, has shown flashes but still has not pro- 
gressed as club thought he would. Coffey missed entire 
1968 season because of injury. In Coffey’s absence, Can- 
nonball Butler was No. 1 rusher. Paul Gipson (Notre Dame) 
good-looking rookie. Wide receiving satisfactory in hands 
of Bob Long and Jerry Simmons but tight end post (Mike 
Donohoe) needs strengthening as does entire offensive 
line. Biggest help on line will have to come from draft— 
George Kunz (Notre Dame), Malcolm Snider (Stanford), 
Jon Sandstrom (Oregon State). 


DEFENSE: the defense last year was where the 
offense is this season, but holes began to be filled with 
DE Claude Humphrey and DT-DE Carlton Dabney. Jerry 
Shay is a steady DT and help is expected from rookie DE 
John Zook and vet DT Frank Molden, both acquired from 
Philadelphia. Middle linebacker Tom Nobis all he’s sup- 
posed to be, but outside help is needed with Grady Allen 
steady but unspectacular and Greg Brezina only in second 
year. Defensive backfield has little seasoning but has po- 
tential with Ken Reaves and Jim Burson at corners and 
Nick Rassas and Bob Riggle at safeties. Riggle out all 1968 
with injury. Unit figures to improve and has added depth 
in John Mallory (from Philadelphia). 


ANALYSIS: This is not a strong club, and its 
weaknesses are made even more evident because of the 
power at the top of the division. Norm Van Brocklin, in 
first full year after replacing Norb Hecker, installing more 
offense-oriented system that might help put points on 
board. But this club, which has won only six games in three 
years, still is paying price for getting little talent out of its 
second draft when No. 1 choice was traded to San Fran- 
cisco (49ers picked Steve Spurrier) for three lineman no 
longer with club. Winning four games probably would 
make it successful season for Falcons. No matter what, 
they will finish last. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
MINNESOTA VIKINGS 


1968 Record—8 wins, 6 losses. 

Rushing leader—Bill Brown, 805 yds., 3.6 avg. 
Passing leader—Joe Kapp, 1,695 yds., 11 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Gene Washington, 46, 756 yds. 


OFFENSE: Joe Kapp? As tough a player as there 
is, the Vikings’ quarterback does not throw well and th 
leaves room for Gary Cuozzo to sneak in. But—don’t® 
against Kapp. Elsewhere, this is a sound, strong, you 
offense. Bill Brown and Dave Osborne are talented Ri 
with depth in Clint Jones and Jim Lindsey, Gene Washing 
ton is an outstanding wide receiver with Volly Murphy, 
No. 2 draft from Texas-E! Paso, expected to grab the other 
berth if Bob Grim slips. Tight end a problem with retire- 
ment of Billy Martin. John Beasley a recent service re- 
turnee could be starter. Line loses guard Larry Bowie but 
Milt Sunde and Jim Vellone capable and a standout No. 1 
choice in Ed White 
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(California). Ron Yary in service leaving Doug Davis and 
Bob Breitenstein battling for a tackle berth with Grady 
Alderman. Nilo better center around than Mick Tinglehoff. 


DEFENSE: Front four could be best in business 
with two potential Super Stars in end Carl Eller and tackle 
Alan Page, Jim Marshall is Eller’s running mate and Gary 
Larsen is Page’s partner. Linebacking better than adequate 
with Lonnie Warwick flanked by John Kirby and Roy Winston. 
Jim Hargrove (a rookie last season) and Wally Hilgen- 
berg pressing Winston. Defensive secondary has talent 
with Earsell Mackbee and Ed Sharockman the corners and 
Paul Krause and Karl Kassulke the safeties. Dale Hackbart 
becomes the fifth defensive back on obvious passing situ- 
ations. 


ANALYSIS: “We will be building from strength 
this year,” says Coach Bud Grant, ‘‘not from weakness. And 
that is a very big difference.’ A team that reached maturity 
last year, the Vikings do figure to be improved this season 
with Page and Eller expected to continue reaching for 
Super Star status. However, loss of Yary could hurt. Grant 
has instilled the same’perfectionist attitude Vince Lombardi 
did at Green Bay and it's paid off. The only handicap is the 
lack of an outstanding quarterback. If the Vikings had one 
there would be no limit to where they might go. Without 
one, they figure to be in a three-way battle with Chicago 
and Green Bay for Central title. 


CHICAGO BEARS 


1968 Record—7 wins, 7 losses. 

Rushing leader—Gale Sayers, 856 yds., 6.2 avg. 
Passing leader—Jack Concannon, 715 yds., 5 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Dick Gordon, 29, 477 yds. 


OFFENSE: The Bears’ offense rests on Gale 
Sayers’ feet. His comeback will determine how much of- 
fense can be generated. The other RB could be Mike Hull, 
moving back after a TE trial, or soph Gary Lyle. If not, 
mark Ron Bull down again. The Quarterback? Either Jack 
Concannon or Virgil Carter. Cecil Turner and Dick Gordon 
are the wide receivers with a longshot possibility in Ron 
Copeland, speed-burning No. 7 selection from USC. Tight 
end has been a problem since Mike Ditka left and still is. 
It'll be Austin Denney, Bob Wallace or Ray Ogden (ac- 
quired from Atlanta). The line shows George Seals and Jim 
Cadile at guard, Randy Jackson and No. 1 choice Rufus 
Mayes: (Ohio State) at tackle and Mike Pyle at center. There 
are® beter 


DEFENSE: A successful comeback at DE by 
Marty ,msler and a top year by DT Frank Cornish, out of 
shape 4 1968, would provide a strong, pressuring Front 
Four. Lick Evey, the other tackle, is a top pass rusher and 
Loyd Ptillips an improving DE. The linebacking is excellent 
with Dick Butkus in the middle of Doug Buffone and 
Mike Reilly. With Rich Petitbon gone, a safety must be 
found te team with Roosevelt Taylor. It could be Major 
Hazelton, a second year pro from Florida A&M. Bennie 
McRae is. an outstanding corner who moves in at Weak side 
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in passing situations—the Bears probably use that play 
more than most teams. Either Curtis Gentry or Joe Taylor 
will be the other corner. 


ANALYSIS: This team will only go as far as 
Sayers takes it, despite the fact the Bears hung in the race 
after he was injured. What Sayers means is reflected in the 
statistics. The Bears were No. 1 in the league in rushing 
despite his five-game absence. At the same time, they were 
No. 16 in passing, with only 10 TDs. Coach Jim Dooley is 
a defensive innovator and has tightened his control on 
the club. But the offense remains the big question-mark. 
Even a full return to form by Sayers, who has licked the 
physical but still must completely master the psychologi- 
cal, concerning his knee injury, may not be enough to keep 
the Bears from falling to third place in a tough division. 


GREEN BAY PACKERS 
1968 Record—6 wins, 7 losses, 1 tie. 
Rushing leader—Donny Anderson, 761 yds., 4.5 avg. 
Passing leader—Bart Starr, 1,617 yds., 15 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Boyd Dowler, 45, 668 yds. 


OFFENSE: Big factors here are retirement of 
tackles Forrest Gregg and Bob Skoronski and guard Jerry 
Kramer and return of QB Bart Starr. Starr appears sound, 
and that’s the biggest plus. Bill Lueck, soph from Arizona, 
likely mate for Gale Gillingham at guard with Francis Peay 
expected to grab tackle spot vacated by Skoronski. Dave 
Bradley (No. 2 choice from Penn State) also tackle candi- 


‘date while Bob Hyland could fit in there or at guard or at 


center if Ken Bowman moves to tackle. RB tandem set with 
Donny Anderson-Jim Grabowski combine supported by 
Elijah Pitts and Travis Williams. No better wide receiving 
combo than Boyd Dowler and Carroll Dale for Starr's 
aerials. TE spot marked for Marv Fleming but Phil Vandersea 
could get it. 


DEFENSE: incumbents on Front Four are Willie 
Davis (35) and Lionel Aldridge at end and Henry Jordan 
(34) and Ron Kostelnik at tackle, but there is talent in the 
wings—No. 1 choice Richie Moore (Villanova) and reserves 
Bob Brown, Leo Carroll and Jim Weatherwax. Age may be 
taking its toll of the unit, but back-up talent may be just 
as strong. The linebacking is in a similar state with Ray 
Nitschke (32) in the middle of Dave Robinson and Lee Roy 
Caffey, but there are back-ups available in Jim Flanigan 
and Fred Carr. Conerback Bob Jeter heads the secondary, 
which also includes Herb Adderley at the other corner and 
Willie Wood at safety with either Doug Hart or John 
Rowser. 


ANALYSIS: Fully out of the shadow of Vince 
Lombardi, the Packers will be out to prove they can do it 
under Phil Bengston, for whom they have immense regard. 
That alone is enough to make Green Bay tougher. The 
Front. Four can’t possibly suffer as many injuries as last 
year and that should help provide a more consistent pass 
rush. But the big plusses are Starr’s health and having 
placekicker Mike Mercer for a full year. Take the three 
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All Washington is waiting to see 
if Vince Lombard is all that he is reputed 
io be—a tough disciplinarian 
who only knows winning. 
Most are expecting an instant miracle from aman 
who has become a legend. 


BY DAVE BRADY 


03) 

4?he iconoclasts of an anti-hero season 
have left imprisoned for want of sensitivity 
the full personality of aman for other seasons 
in the headlong rush to take their best shots 
at Vincent Thomas Lombardi. 

By now, most of the caricatures have 
been drawn in pandering to America’s cult of 
the underdog-the intolerable symbol of suc- 
cessful authority...the high camp discipli- 
narian...the overdrawn suggestion of a 
monster. Nor has the normally-allowed dig- 
nity of personal appearance been totally 
spared. 

_ The largeness of the man himself has 
contributed in part to the put-down of the 
notion of a coach as a folk hero in parts of 
this country. As a collaborator on a book, a 
magazine article, business promotion films, 
and institutional advertisements, Lombardi 
has sustained the image of the win-at-nearly- 
any-cost leader of men by recalling pertinent 
anecdotes, some involving his family in a 
facetious context. 


QUARTERBACK 


There has been no public censure of his 
critics. Packers’ guard Jerry Kramer has ridden 
the groundswell of satire to eminence as the 
co-author of a best-selling diary about life in 
the duchy of Green Bay, albeit he admitted 
it was all worth it in the end. Kramer launched 
a sequel with the announcement of his re- 
tirement as a player; but even then he con- 
ceded he might abandon that commitment 
if Lombardi could persuade him that he was 
needed to touch off a new “Reign of Terror” 
in Washington. 

Now, in a city of losers, Lombardi has a 
legend to defend that has the weight of the 
proverbial albatross around his neck. 

Not many Capitalites who threw their 
hats in the air at the prospect of his being 
lured out of retirement will make allowances 
for the fact that the Redskins have not had a 
winner since 1955, or a division title since 
1945. They bought him as “Super Coach.” 
They are expecting an instant miracle where 
mortals have failed. 
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The Organization Man has assembled a general staff 
that includes two former head coaches, Bill Austin of 
Pittsburgh and Harland (Swede) Svare of Los Angeles. He 
has made moves to acquire anchor men to shore up a piti- 
able defense—bringing middle linebacker Sam Huff out of 
retirement and trading for safety Tom Brown of the Packers. 
He indicated the old zest for detail by planning a 50-minute 
Happy Hour (?) daily with the news media in training camp. 
He is confident that the players can be trusted 
with two cans of beer each after road games. 

Yet, he proved that humility is part of 
the whole man after he was settled in at 
Washington. By the Ides of March the 
lusty son of the Caesars indicated he 
was being assailed by doubts, this most 
successful of coaches. “| like Wash- 
ington as much as | thought | would,” 
he said after emerging from a working 
session with his assistants and Sonny 
Jurgensen, his field commander. “I hope 
| can do something for this town. | mean 
| hope we can do some winning.” 

When it was noted that he was in the 
Capitol Division with the Dallas Cowboys, to 
whom his Packers never lost a championship season game 
and only two of nine exhibitions, Lombardi admitted ‘The 
Packers did as well as they did against the Cowboys be- 
cause we had more experience. They were building, The 
shoe is on the other foot now.” 

In contrast to the posture of arrogance that had been 
attributed to him in the area, Lombardi displayed an almost 
overweaning concern about public relations on his arrival 


Early on, Lombardi begged off doing an in-season 
television program in Washington because he did not think 
he would have enough time his first year. Later, when he 
did a pilot TV program on tape with a New York columnist, 
Lombardi volunteered that he had made many such com- 
mitments, plus promises to make speeches before he knew 
he was going to return to coaching. “| am on just about 
every National Football League committee,” Lombardi said, 

as if he felt compelled to account for his time. 
“1 won't have any of those obligations next 
year.” 

Only in response to relevant ques- 

tions did he remonstrate mildy about a 
report that he had sent out letters to 
players in which he was alleged to 
have frowned upon regarding long 
sideburns. 
The thrust of his complaint was 
that he never sent out such letters. He 
pleaded his case as if he were con- 
cerned about being cast in the role of 
denying his athletes their personal free- 
doms. The story probably gained credence 
because quarterback Jurgensen and receiver 
Jerry Smith had trimmed their sideburns before their first 
meeting with Lombardi. On top of that, Jurgensen went 
along with the spirit of the alleged report as a gag in public 
appearances. 

Lombardi ordered a gate erected in the Redskins’ 
offices to keep people from wandering about in the halls, 
but assured newsmen that he would be glad to see them in 
his executive suite. It turned out that thefts had been re- 


Beneath his crusty exterior, 
Lombardi has a certain softness. One avid admirer, 
a woman no less, called him 
“a marshmallow simmering in Italian sauce.” 


in Washington. He personally saw to it that a release was 
ready for newsmen before a wire service story,revealed his 
interest in a large program to build.houses. He pointed out 
that it was a “turnkey” project he invested in, to provide 
needed homes for low income families. The demand bur- 
geoned until the firm stood to make about $1 million. 

There was a report from Green Bay saying that Lom- 
bardi received between $200,000 and $250,000 from the 
Packers after being released from a contract as general 
manager which had four years to go. Despite losing Lom- 
bardi to the Redskins, Dominic Olejniczak, president of 
the Packers, made it clear that the money represented 
deferred salary payments, arranged to ease the tax impact 
on them. “The figure was higher than that published,’ 
Olejniczak explained, “but it was all from money earned 
in previous years,’ 
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ported by staff personnel before the gate was installed. 
Privacy apparently was not an issue with the coach because 
he had no qualms about discussing personal items noticed 
in his office. 

Proud as he is of his physical fitness, Lombardi ad- 
mitted that he used a reducing belt seen near his desk. He 
unhesitantly demonstrated without a trace of self-con- 
sciousness a wheel device he patented for tightening the 
abdominal muscles. He said that not only his coaches, but 
his wife, his secretary and linebacker Chris Hanburger’s 
wife was using it. Asked about the patent on the “Exeroll” 
device, he let it be known that royalties were being do- 
nated to St. Norbert’s College, where the Packers were 
quartered under him. 

Tom Brown did as much as anybody to alter the pre- 
conceived notions about Lombardi in Washington. Brown 
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grew up in the area, played baseball and football at the 
University of Maryland, and was a first baseman for the 
Washington Senators before he switched sports and went 
with the Packers. But he was not in demand as a speaker 
until Lombardi came to Washington as coach. 

Brown served the fans’ curiosity about ““what is Lom- 
bardi really like?’’ 

Tom astounded them by telling how Vince instilled 
“love” and “respect for one another’’ among the Packers. 
His reverence for Lombardi carried ultimate conviction 
when he took steps to play under Lombardi again. 

If Lombardi was under some suspicion of “leaning 
on” Green Bay coach Phil Bengston, Brown absolved Vince 
of such cynicism when he explained how the deal came 
about. 

“1 asked Coach Lombardi if he would try to deal for 
me with the Packers because | wanted to try to play free 
safety instead of strong safety. | knew | would not get the 
chance at Green Bay, where Willie Wood was a perennial 
All-Pro free safety. Coach said he would see if anything 
could be done, but he seemed pessimistic.” 

It developed that Bengston was determined to be his 
own man with Lombardi gone and had been hoping to 
start an infiltration of youngsters into the defensive back- 
field. When Lombardi approached him about Brown it 
served both coaches. 

Duke Zeibert's restaurant in Washington is the gath- 
ering place for celebrities, visiting heads of state, govern- 
ment personages, and figures from the entertainment and 
sports scenes, but Lombardi caused a stir there unremem- 
bered by Zeibert, who promptly named a salad after him. 
Congressmen fawned on him and the resquests for speak- 
ing appearances soared anew. 

Jurgensen, when asked how Lombardi operated in 
his inner sanctum, said, ‘He could have made a success of 
the Edsel.’ 

Jerry Kramer's “Instant Replay,” and Lombardi’s own 
“Run to Daylight” were picking up in sales. 

Washingtonians were seizing on quotations, such as 
the one by Kramer in his book; “Ray Nitschke played a 
tremendous game. In the locker room, Coach Lombardi 
walked up to Ray and gave him a kiss, right on the cheek. 


Vince better not do that too often or he’s going to ruin his 
reputation as the meanest coach in football.” 

The Redskins’ fans wanted to know everything about 
Lombardi and were titillated by such information as, “in 
Green Bay he would first nourish the inner man at Sneezer’s 
restaurant with the same order every morning—an egg, 
‘over easy,’ a hard roll, butter, strawberry jam, black coffee 
and a newspaper, always served by waitress Hazel,’ owner 
Norm Jahnke said. 

“If Lombardi went out for dinner, it was to The Forum 
supper club, on Packer drive, near the stadium. He pre- 
ferred fetuccini or veal parmigiana, ‘real , tender, tender 
veal,’ according to owner Ray Bilotti, or spaghetti with 
clam sauce. A favorite side order was ricotto, a cottage 
cheese shipped in from Chicago for him, with black olives 
and occasionally Garcia brand sparkling Burgundy.” 

It was news that Lombardi liked Heineken’s imported 
beer, also preferred by the late President Kennedy, or a 
couple scotch highballs. 

The chesty little signor confessed that he stopped 
smoking in deference to fans who gave him unshirted hell 
for pacing the coaching lines with a cigarette in his mouth 
for all the youth of America to see. 

Sticklers for propriety were palpably glad to have 
Lombardi in Washington but had reservations about Lom- 
bardi with respect to contracts. They could not reconcile 
his getting released from one at Green Bay after bad- 
mouthing fullback Jim Taylor for playing out his option at 
Green Bay and signing with New Orleans. 

But their qualms were relieved when it was reported 
that it had been NFL policy to approve the shift of a coach 
or other management personnel—if he clearly was getting 
the opportunity to step up to another level. Lombardi was 
advancing from coach and general manager to coach and 
5 per cent stockholder in Washington, a chance no man 
should be denied. Besides, it was recalled that NFL policy 
previously prevented Lombardi from going to Philadelphia 
and New York because he had been earmarked principally 
as coaches at those two cities. 

lf fullback Taylor harbored any resentment it was not 
evident last fall. After he retired as a player with the Saints, 
he was employed in a public relations capacity, and in that 
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Vince has won many new 
friends among the press. Proof 
was batch of favorable press 
clippings league office sent him 
after ‘65 championship tilt. 


Lombardi will be a 
familiar sight on playing 
tield again. 
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The Spartan coach was so 
revered in Green Bay that 
street was named after him. 


“All right, | know what you 
want me to say. Several teams in 
the NFL could beat the Chiefs.” 


By Bill Tanton 


a ‘hile the Baltimore Colts were practic- 
ing in Fort Lauderdale for last year’s Super 
Bowl against the New York Jets, a reporter 
approached Mike Curtis, the young, All-Pro 
linebacker. 

The writer was cautious as he prepared 
to blurt out his question. People who know 
Mike Curtis are always cautious with him. 
The reporter obviously had been tipped off 
by somebody in the know. 

The Super Bowl reporter, notebook in 
hand, finally got the words out. “Why is it,” 
he said to the tall, 238-pounder, “that you're 
so animalistic?” 

Curtis did not take offense, or, if he did, 
he kept it hidden. He pondered the question 
for a moment. Then, with just the proper 
touch of menace in his voice, he answered: 
“I guess | just like to see the blood.” In a 


MIKE CURTIS 


‘Portrait of a ‘Killer 


matter of seconds, the writer was leaving the 
Colt dressing room, casting apprehensive 
looks at Curtis as he went. 

“Why do you tell these guys stuff like 
that?” Mike was asked by an observer. 

“| don’t know,” Mike said with amuse- 
ment. “I once told a writer that I’m a gentle- 
man off the field but an animal on it. It must 
have looked pretty good in print because 
everybody writes it now. Besides, it fits me. 
| am an animal when I play this game.” 

This is an age when the literature of 
sports, particularly of football, abounds with 
exaggeration and violence. A long touch- 
down pass is known as a “bomb.” The men 
on the defensive line of the Los Angeles Rams 
are known as “The Fearsome Foursome.” 
When a linebacker rushes a passer, it is 
called a “blitz.’”” Within this context a pro- 
fessional football star who plays with the 
savagery of Mike Curtis cannot be called, 
simply, an over-aggressive player. He is re- 
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‘Milt Morin got me in the Adam’s apple 
once and it really killed my throat,” 
says Baltimore’s animalistic linebacker. 
“Some day I'll get a chance to get 

back at him. He’ll go up to catch a pass 
and [ll kill him.”’ 
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ferred to as an animal. 

The reference does not bother Curtis. For one thing, 
he knows there is more than an element of truth in it. For 
another, he realizes that such a reputation can be turned 
into money at contract time. The pro football-mad public 
needs more than bodies to arouse its passions. It needs 
heroes and villains. Mike Curtis is happy to oblige, for if 
there is anything he enjoys more than knocking the be- 
jabbers out of someone, it is money. Curtis has the good 
fortune to be in a field where one leads to the other. 

“It’s a good thing | am a football player,” says Curtis, 
now in his fifth season with the Colts. “I’m naturally ag- 
gressive. | like body contact. | need 
to hit people. And football is one 
area where you’re not criticized for 
having a good time because you're 
expected to play rough. If | tried to 
satisfy that need off the football 
field I’d be locked up.” 

Mike Curtis is not an animal, 
of course. Animalistic? Sure, he is 
that. But, more importantly, he is a 
superb football player. In all likeli- 
hood, he is the next great line- 
backer, a worthy successor to Sam 
Huff, Ray Nitschke, Tommy Nobis 
and Dick Butkus. Too often, though, 
his ability is obscured by his rough- 
house tactics and his willingness— 
even eagerness —to tell reporters 
things like: 

“I used to ride my bike a lot 
when | was a kid—but what | liked 
best was crashing it into things... 

“| always enjoyed a good 
bee-bee gun fight—as long as there 
was no aiming at the face... 

‘| used to like to build a log 
fort and let the other kids throw 
rocks at me. | enjoyed seeing if | 
could get out of the way of the 
rocks.’” 

Curtis does not need to say such things to get his 
name in the papers. His talent as a player will take care of 
that. The greatest proof of his ability is the fact that he 
made All-Pro after only one full season. Prior to 1968, he 
played only parts of seasons because of numerous injuries. 
Until last year the Colt coaches and even the players won- 
dered if Mike could stay sound playing the game with his 
kind of abandon. 

“He'll be a great one,” Bobby Boyd, another Colt 
All-Pro defender said of Curtis, “if he can avoid injury. But 
the way he goes at it, | don’t know if he can last a whole 
season without getting hurt.’ 

Curtis was a linebacker—and an animalistic one, too 
—at Duke; but when the Colts traded Joe Don Looney to 
Detroit for Dennis Gaubatz in 1965, there was a need for 
a reserve fullback, a position Curtis spent his first year as 
a pro. However, he spent the year on the bench. 

In 1966 he was switched back to his first love, line- 
backing. Again he was on the bench until mid-season, 
when Steve Stonebreaker and Jack Burkett, both left side 
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“The Jets don’t hit like the teams in the NFL.” 


linebackers, were hurt in the same game. In came Curtis 
and his play was so brilliant that he earned the game ball. 
He also won a job that he has never relinquished except 
through injury. 

Mike's third year began well enough but ended in 
the third game, when he received a serious knee injury 
playing against San Francisco. After a difficult operation 
he was out for the year and there was concern whether he 
would be able to come back at all. 

But last year, to the surprise of no one who knows 
his determination and toughness, he got in his first full 
season. He made All-Pro and went to the Pro Bowl after 
helping the Colts win the National 
Football League championship. 

“Mike was one of the main 
reasons for our success last year,’ 
says Don Shula. “He’s as fast as a 
back — which he was in college — 
and he has fantastic quickness. He’s 
also intelligent and he has a mean 
streak.” 

Shula is right, of course. Curtis 
does have a mean streak, and that 
is what sets him apart. That is why 
he is singled out as an animal and 
a killer. 

But Curtis is a doer, not a 
talker. He never pops off, as so 
many villains have occasion to do. 
Being one of pro football's bright- 
est young stars, he is remarkably 
unobtrusive. People call him “shy” 
and “quiet when they describe 
him. Those terms fit, too, just as 
much as “animal” does. 

Curtis is not a maniac, as 
some would have him, but he is 
without question the meanest, 
roughest player on the Baltimore 
Colts. Some say he is the meanest 
and roughest in football. 

“What outsiders don’t realize about him,” says team- 
mate Tom Matte, “is that he’s just as aggressive in practice 
as he is in the games. He just loves to hit people, and some- 
times he doesn’t care whether they’re in a Colt uniform or 
not.” 

One day last November the Colts were practicing in 
Memorial Stadium and Matte beat Curtis on a pass pattern. 
Most linebackers realize that there are going to be plays 
where they will be beaten by accomplished pass receivers 
like Tom Matte, especially when the NFL’s Most Valuable 
Player, Earl Morrall, is on the throwing end. That’s most 
linebackers. That's not Mike Curtis. Mike cannot accept 
this. 

When Matte caught that pass on him, Curtis was in 
a rage. His anger was directed inwardly and he did not 
know how to release it. The humiliation of coming out 
second best—even on one play in practice—was more than 
he could suffer. 

On the next play the offense ran, Terry Cole, the 
rookie fullback, threw a block at Curtis. Curtis got by Cole, 
but in so doing Mike’s helmet was knocked off. The rest of 
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the players were hooting and hollering and Curtis was near 
the breaking point. 

Again the offense lined up. Cole was at fullback. 
Curtis, as usual, was backing up the line on the left side. 
The play, a sweep with Cole carrying, went the other way. 
The play over, Cole eased. However, he didn’t see Curtis 
charging at him like a madman. Boom! Cole was sprawled 
out on the ground and Shula ran over to step between 
the two players. 

“Curtis,” barked Shula sternly—but not too abu- 
sively, ‘save that for Sunday. Now get over on the sideline.” 

For the next hour, while the rest of the Colts prac- 
ticed, No. 32, Mike Curtis, stood alone on the sidelines. 
Mike hung his head. No one talked to him or even stood 
near him. He looked like a naughty schoolkid who'd been 
made to stand in the corner. 

“| apologized to Terry,’ Mike says now, looking back 
on that outburst of temper. ‘He didn’t do anything wrong. 
It was just that | was so frustrated that | didn’t know what 
to do. | was having trouble with my knee that day, and 
that had me upset. Then Matte beat me on that pass pat- 
tern. | don’t know why, but | can’t stand to be beaten. 

“Getting my helmet knocked off didn’t bother me 
that much, but by the time that happened | was in a rage. 
Finally, | just couldn’t stand it any longer so | followed that 
play to the other side of the field and took a cheap shot 
at Terry. 

“Vll tell you one thing—it’s a good thing Shula just 
told me | was wrong and let it go at that. No baloney. | was 
so mad, that if he’d given me a bad time | don’t know 
what | might have done. | might have hit him.” 

Chances are that the Colt coach knew if he overdid 
it he could be faced with a serious problem. Shula wants 
Curtis in the games, not suspended for slugging a coach. 

The Colts, to a man, keep their distance from Curtis. 
They know that no one is immune to his animalism—no 
player, no coach, not even his own roommate. On another 
occasion in practice last year the Colt players looked up 
after a play and saw Curtis on the ground punching the 
daylights out of an offensive player. It was center Bill 
Curry, who happens to be Mike’s roomie on the road. 

“Curtis,” says teammate, Jimmy Orr, “is a very dan- 
gerous man to agitate. | dress at the locker next to his— 
but | usually hurry out after practice so Mike won’t hit me.’ 

Generally, though, it is Curtis’s Sunday afternoon 
opponents who feel his full fury. There are times when 
he goes too far in his desire to dish out punishment. The 
Super Bowl game with the Jets was one of those times. 

“My biggest mistake that day,” Mike says, “was try- 
ing to kill those guys rather than playing football. | wanted 
to beat them so badly that I spent the day trying to hurt 
people instead of playing my position. Every time | got 
a shot at their tight end (Pete Lammons) | let him have a 
forearm right in the face. But it didn’t do any good. We 
lost the game.” 

Curtis is not surprised that his repeated fouls against 
Lammons were not called by the officials. For a man with 
hts reputation Curtis is seldom penalized. Only twice last 
year was he called for unnecessary roughness. 

“Against Minnesota | was called for hitting Clint 
Jones in the head while he was carrying the ball,” Curtis 
says. They shouldn’t have called that. Jones cut by me in 
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such a way that the only way | could get him was to 
bang down on his head. | had no choice. 

“The other one was against Zeke Bratkowski in the 
Green Bay game. | crashed him over the head an instant 
after he Jet a pass go. | couldn’t help that. That’s the name 
of the game—get the passer, and | was getting him the best 
way | knew how.” 

Another official’s call in that same Packer game—or, 
rather, the lack of a call—still upsets Curtis. 

“One of their offensive linemen—tI think it was Jerry 
Kramer, but I’m not sure—threw a punch at me,” Curtis 
says indignantly. ‘The official was standing right behind 
me. He saw the swing but he wouldn’t call it. That infu- 
riated me.. 

“| ducked under the punch and Kramer, or whoever 
it was, landed on my back. When | raised up he was still 
on my back and | looked over my shoulder and saw one 
of those portable heaters on the sideline that they use 
in Green Bay late in the year when the field is freezing. 
For an instant, | was tempted to throw him into that heater 
and burn the hell out of the son of a bitch, but | didn’t do 
it. Next time | will, though, and it won't bother me a bit.’’ 

Even a vicious player like Curtis has some limitations 
on the punishment he deals out. In the Pro Bowl, for 
instance, he couldn’t see getting his licks in against an op- 
ponent who didn’t see him coming. 

“The Pro Bowl is really an exhibition,” Mike says. 
“1 could have killed a couple of guys in that game but | 
couldn't see crippling a man in a game like that. But in 
the other games, if |! have a good shot at a guy—even if he 
doesn't see me coming—well, it’s just too bad.” 

As Curtis’s reputation spreads he is going to be 
challenged more and more by the tough guys on the other 
teams. So far no one has questioned him verbally. One 
opponent last year, though, did deal Curtis a blow that 
will require retribution some day, somewhere. 

“Milt Morin, tight end, Cleveland,” says Curtis with 
a glaze in his eyes. ‘‘He got me in the Adam's apple in the 
championship game in Cleveland. It really killed my throat 
(“kill” is a favorite word in the Curtis vocabulary) and for 
two weeks | talked like | had laryngitis. Some day I'll get 
a chance to get back at him. He'll go up to catch a pass 
and I'll kill him. But | won’t say anything to him when | 
do get him. | think he'll know what it’s for.” 

In spite of some of the unlikely quotes he has given 
out about riding bicycles into things, and such, Curtis is 
a man of few words. He is also a man with few friends, 
which is the way he likes it. 

Roy Lester, the new head football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, was Curtis’s coach at Richard Mont- 
gomery High in Rockville, Md., which is still Mike’s home- 
town 

“Mike a loner?” says Lester. ‘“I’ll say he was a loner. 
He didn’t even know all the boys on the football team.” 

After being picked an All-County fullback, Mike went 
off to Durham, N.C., and Duke University on a football 
scholarship. To this day he does not consider his choice 
of college a wise one. On numerous occasions he con- 
sidered leaving Duke. 

“1 don’t know what it was down there,’’ Mike says. 
“There were a lot of professors who didn’t like football 
players. They looked down on us. We were not supposed 

continued on page 65 
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It has always been a challenge. First he had to make the 
club. Then there was Jimmy Brown. Later, it was Gale Sayers. 
Finally, the Cleveland halfback played out his option 
to gain the recognition he deserves. It’s all part of... 


LEROY KELLY‘'S 
PERSONAL 
WAR 


BY CHUCK HEATON 


| 
“he play started like many Leroy Kelly 
plays. 

The Cleveland Browns’ great running 
back took a pitchout from quarterback Bill 
Nelsen and darted to his left. It looked like 
another sweep, the kind Kelly and the Browns 
gain so much yardage on. 

Paul Warfield made it look like a sweep, 
too, by setting himself for a block on Phila- 
delphia’s strong safety. 

But suddenly Kelly stopped and Warfield 
started. 

“As soon as | saw the safety set himself 
for the block, figuring Leroy was coming with 
the ball on a sweep, | took off as fast as | 
could,’”” Warfield relates. “| was going all out 
and Leroy threw me one sweet pass, a lead 
pass. | got it over my shoulder.” 

It went for a 34-yard touchdown play, 
and it was part of one of Leroy Kelly’s many 
good days in the 1968 National Football 
League season. 
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“It was against the wind, and | threw it 
with a little too much on it,” says Kelly, the 
man who has replaced Jimmy Brown as the 
player Browns’ fans worship most. ‘I was 
afraid | had overthrown him. But it worked. 
It finally worked. It was the sixth time | had 
ever tried it, the fourth time last season, and 
it was only the first time it ever succeeded. | 
got more of a kick out of that pass than the 
100-yard thing.” 

But it was “the 100-yard thing’ that es- 
tablished Kelly as the best running back in the 
league last year. He pulled off the thing seven 
times in 1968, rushing for more than 100 
yards in seven different games. 

Still, it was the touchdown pass to War- 
field and another play against the Eagles, as 
well as those 100-yard-plus days, that proved 
to the football world that Kelly had overcome 
the series of challenges that have faced him 
throughout his relatively short career — the 
challenge of convincing the Cleveland 
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coaches he belonged on the team as a rookie, the chal- 
lenge of replacing Jimmy Brown in the lineup and emerg- 
ing from that great runner's shadow and the challenge of 
surpassing Gale Sayers as the No. 1 running back in pro 
football. 

One by one, Kelly wiped out these challenges, these 
roadblocks, and the result is a clear-cut victory for the ver- 
satile Kelly in his war on the rest of professional football. 

Take, for example, that other play in the game with 
the Eagles. It was an 87-yard pass play from Nelsen to tight 
end Milt Morin, but Blanton Collier, the Browns’ coach, 
was impressed not with Nelsen’s throw or Morin’s catch 
but with Kelly’s part in the play. 

“Did you see Leroy leading the blocking on the 
play?” Collier enthused afterward. “Did you see him mo- 
tioning to Morin which way to go? That was football.’” 

That also was something no one ever said about 
Jimmy Brown. 

True, with Brown’s running ability, who needed him 
to block. But if Kelly can add a few key blocks to his run- 


ning ability, the Browns have that much more of a football 
player. 

Collier, of course, refuses to be dragged into com- 
parisons of his two superstars. 

“It's impossible to compare them,” the coach says. 
“They played different positions. Jim played at from 222 to 
228 and was a fullback type of runner. Leroy is 200 pounds 
and is a halfback type of runner. 

“They were brought up differently, and Leroy did a 
lot of things Jim was never called to do. He played on our 
special teams in 1965. He is a fine team man—good tackler, 
blocker and pass receiver. 

“Brown used to say that anyone could run outside, 
but it took a great one to run inside. Kelly can do that be- 
cause he has good speed, balance and is quick to sense 
interior openings and get through.” 

Kelly got through so well last year that he gained 
1,239 yards for his personal high and his second consecu- 
tive NFL rushing title. Only four other players in NFL his- 
tory have repeated as rushing champion. 


“I've just turned 27 and finished five years with the Browns. I’d 
like to round it out with another five. Make itan even 10 seasons,’ 
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And in leading the Browns to the Century Division 
and Eastern Conference championships, he also won his 
first scoring title with 120 points on 20 touchdowns. 

In each of the three seasons he has started for the 
Browns he has rushed for more than 1,000 yards—1,141 
in 1966 and 1,205 in 1967 before his personal record last 
year. 

Only two players ever have gained more than 1,000 
yards more than twice—Brown, who did it seven times, 
and Jim Taylor, who achieved the feat five times with the 
Green Bay Packers. 

The usually stone-faced Kelly doesn’t have the physi- 
cal proportions of a Brown or a Taylor. He is just about 
an even six feet and weighs around 205. Leroy, however, 
has a compact, muscular body—a Jim Brown in miniature 
with the same tapered physique. 


The Browns’ coaching staff doesn’t 
like to admit it but they almost cut Kelly during his 
rookie season in 1964. “I became 
convinced I could play in the NFL so | was ready 
when | got my chance,” recalls Kelly. 


Brown truly was a great runner, a strong man with 
the power of a bulldozer and the speed of a sprinter. There 
are, however, several facets of the game in which Kelly 
already has displayed superiority. 

If Brown had chosen to work on his blocking, there’s 
no doubt he could've been a great blocker. But he didn’t, 
and that leaves Kelly as a better blocker. Leroy also is a 
quicker starter. His lightning move out of the set position 
is so fast that defending linemen often don’t have time to 
react properly. 

Having run out of the backfield with both Brown and 
Kelly, veteran Ernie Green is in perhaps the best position 
to compare the two. 

“Leroy is like a cat,” says Green. ‘So was Jim, only 
a bigger cat. It’s difficult to knock a cat off his feet. He’s 
agile and has balance. As far as attitude goes there’s the 
same seriousness about their play. 

“Kelly doesn’t have Jim’s strength so he has to com- 
pensate in other ways. Jim broke tackles. Leroy has to 
move about more, slide around, give head and shoulder 
fakes and sidestep to ge! around tacklers.” 

Then Green adds about Kelly, ‘We have had a tre- 
mendous relationship.” 

Kelly has shown one of Brown’s most important char- 
acteristics—durability. No. 32 always was ready when the 
whistle blew. He never missed a starting assignment in 
nine seasons. 

Leroy has the same record in his three campaigns as 
a regular. Painful shin splints bothered him for a time last 
season but he shook them off to stay in action. He wasn’t 
even held out of the regular season wind-up against the 
St. Louis Cardinals even though the division title had been 
clinched. 

Kelly is a soft-spoken young man and was one of. 
very few words when he arrived at the Browns’ training 
camp back in 1964. As an eighth round draft choice on a 
club that had Brown and Green as its running backs, he 
scarcely rated red carpet treatment. 
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A graduate of Morgan State in Baltimore, where the 
caliber of football is at least a few steps below the Big 10 
variety, he had considerable to learn. Nobody on the 
Browns’ staff says much about it anymore but they shudder 
a bit when realizing how close they came to cutting the 
future star that first summer. 

The coaches liked his speed, though, and discov- 
ered quickly that he was a dedicated contact player. Thus 
he really won his spot on the squad of 40 because he 
liked to knock people down as well as run away from 
them. 

During those first two seasons he performed as a 
kick return man and showed some of the characteristics 
that were to prove so valuable when Brown abruptly left 
the club. He led the NFL in punt returns in 1965 with 17 
for 265 yards and a 15.6 average. 

Leroy has great inner strength despite that usually 
expressionless exterior. It has come to the front in many 
ways over the years—during tense moments on the field, 
in his salary squabble with the Browns in 1967 and when 
he was tapped as the man to fill Jim Brown's shoes. 

It was revealed when talking about his future in foot- 
ball, his ambitions, some of his feelings about the game 
and his reaction to the Browns’ shift into the American 
Conference of the NFL for 1970. 

Kelly was asked about that durability, his ability to 
escape the injuries that send so many players to the side- 
lines each season. 

“A lot of it certainly is luck,” he admits. “Good 
physical condition helps, of course. Jim, for instance, liked 
to do a lot of running just before the start of a game. 

continued on page 68 


Buddy Young: “This guy is a smaller Jimmy Brown.” 
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an was a mixture of New Orleans at Mardi 
Gras, Munich during the Oktoberfest and the 
liberation of Paris. 

The New York Jets had just won the 
World championship of professional foot- 
ball in one of the great upsets of the 
ages. Hundreds crowded into 
dressing quarters suited for 
dozens. Johnny Sample jab- 
bered derisively about the 
Baltimore Colts as he 
pushed his way into the 
shower room. Larry 
Grantham and Dave 
Herman wildly clapped 
each other on the back 
in jubilation. Joe Namath 
spat his contempt at the 
writers who had ridiculed 
him 24 hours before. 

And in a remote corner of 
the room, away from the general 
commotion, sat Gerry Philbin, a 
man of battle rather than cele- 
brations. 

The adrenalin still 
pumped hard within him, 
just as it always does 
after the big games. They 
say the fiercest of game- 
cocks keep lashing out 
with their spurs even 
after their throats have 
been slashed in a fight. 
Philbin has a lot of game- 
cock in him. An hour after 
the Super Bowl ended, he ™ 
hadn't even removed his soaked 
jersey. He looked ready to uncoil, to un- 
load ona passer. 

A friend broke through the crowd at the 
dressing room door to give Philbin a message 
from his wife. 

“Trudy’s waiting for you outside,” he 
said. ‘She wants you to hurry up.” 

Philbin looked up at him. “Tell her to 
wait,” he said. “I’ve been waiting along, long 
time for this. | want to savor it.” 
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HUNTER 


The jets’ defensive end 
has been pictured as an angry 

young man who has aspecial hate 
for quarterbacks. “You've got to” 
want to hurt the quarterback,” 
maintains Philbin. “You've got to 
prepare yourself to hate him to 

the point of putting him out of 
the game if necessary.” 

By LARRY FELSER 


His personal road to one of the most 


glorious days in sport was challenging, frus- 


trating, bitter. He probably wouldn’t have 
made it—to the Jets, to the prestige of all-pro 
status, to the Super Bowl championship-—if 
he wasn’t the angriest man in profes- 
sional football. 
His is an anger stroked by 
pride. 


People who were sup- 
posed to know about 
such things said he 

would never make it as 

an effective college 

player. Later it was said 

that he didn’t have the 
makings of a quality pro. 
The professional team 
which knew him best, the 
Buffalo Bills, gave him the 
back of its hand. 

But none, when they were 
making their decisions, considered 
the extremes to which his anger 
could drive him. 

The Detroit Lions 
didn’t consider it. 

They drafted him in 
the third round after his 
senior season at the 
University of Buffalo. 
The New York Jets of 
the rival American 

League had picked him in 
the same round. 

Russ Thomas, now the 
» Lions’ general manager, then 

was their chief talent scout. Men- 
tion his name and Philbin still grits his 
teeth. Thomas made a major contribution to- 
ward developing Philbin into an angry young 
man. 

“He’s a great big hulking guy,’’ recalls 
Philbin. ‘He came up to Buffalo in a snow- 
storm to discuss signing me. When he came 
into my room he just stood there in his big 
coat and hat. He was covered with snow. 

“He looked like a snow-capped moun- 
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tain. He also looked surprised when he saw me. He just . 
stood there and said, ‘my gosh! What have we done? a a 
You're small!’ ; 

“As far as | was concerned, that was it with the Lions. 
| felt like telling him what he could do with his contract. 
It was no way to start our negotiations. 

“| had been sick and my weight was down to 
about 210, so! might have looked small to him. 
But he could have used a different approach, a 
little tact. 

“Then he offered me a $1,000 bonus 
and a contract for $11,000. It wasn’t what | 
had in mind. | was convinced right there 
that | wasn’t going to Detroit.” 

The anger was stoked. 

The man who took the consequences 
was Bill Munson. 

Munson had been obtained by Detroit 
in a big trade with Los Angeles during the 
spring of 1968. The Lions, who had 
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floundered for several years with Milt Plum and several 
others playing quarterback, felt that at last they were on 
the way back with Munson. 

Sidelined most of the ’68 training camp by a leg in- 
jury, Munson finally got to start for Detroit during the 
annual pre-season doubleheader in Cleveland’s Municipal 
Stadium. 

Unfortunately for Munson that was the night Philbin 
got his long-awaited shot at the Lions. 

Led by Philbin, the Jet defense put a relentless rush 
on the quarterback. Near the end of the first half, Philbin 
whirled around an offensive tackle who was attempting to 
block him. He circled almost to the rear of Munson, then 
enveloped him in a crushing tackle. 

Munson was helped from the field, the severe pain 
of a broken rib nearly doubling him over. The Lions’ fresh 
start would have to be postponed until another year. 

Philbin had taken his revenge for Thomas’ slur. 

“You've got to want to hurt the quarterback,” ex- 
plains the angry man. 

The Buffalo Bills never considered what Philbin’s 
anger might accomplish when they were low-rating him a 
half dozen years ago. 

The Bills were winning championships in those days. 
“We have to assess a player in terms of whether he can 
make our team, not whether he’s a good player or not,’ 
explained a Bills’ coach. 

Clearly, the Bills didn’t look upon Philbin as a poten- 
tial asset on their roster. “A good little player,’ was the 
patronizing report. “Maybe he'll be a steal as a sleeper in 
the draft—on the 14th or 15th round.” 

Philbin was not flattered. 

He was invited down to the Bills’ offices for a little 
talk. 

“They wanted to sign me before the draft. They of- 
fered me a $1,000 bonus and a salary of $10,000,” says 


Once Philbin delivered a bone- 
jarring block on a quarterback. 
He was helped off the field but 
returned a quarter later. “I can’t 
believe he was able to return to 
the game,”’ snapped a disap- 
pointed Philbin. 


Gerry, with unconcealed bitterness. ‘You have to figure 
youre going to be drafted near the bottom when they talk 
in’ those terms.” 

Philbin said no thanks. 

One summer night in Tampa the following season the 
Bills were playing the Jets in an exhibition game. It wasn’t 
much of a contest. This was before Joe Namath made the 
New York franchise a solid club. 

But early in the third quarter a figure came streaking 
across Buffalo’s offensive line and thumped quarterback 
Jack Kemp in the chest with the force of a 245-pound 
javelin. 

The javelin wore No. 81. The Bills had collected their 
first dividend on Philbin’s anger. 
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“I'm always ready to play Buffalo,” says Philbin. 
“Even during the off-season.” 

Midway last season, when there still was a race in 
the AFL's Eastern Division, the Bills were making it un- 
pleasant, as usual, for New York. Buffalo is the Jets’ jinx 
team. 

It was late in the fourth quarter. The Jets were pro- 
tecting a slim, 25-21 lead. The Bills’ young quarterback, 
Kay Stephenson, was having his best day. He faded back 
on a key third-down play, looking for flanker Haven Moses. 
He didn’t even have time to raise his arm. Philbin’s helmet 
crashed into his chest. The Bills were dead and the Jet 
lead was safe. 

It’s not that Philbin needs a score to settle in order 
to build himself up into a state of controlled frenzy, He 
can scowl at the very idea that a quarterback feels he has 

continued on page 72 


Philbin rams shoulder with full force into Oakland quarterback 
Daryle Lamonica. 
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| really can’t look at it as to which 
side won. The AFL gave up 
certain things, the NFL gave up 
certain things. 


| was prepared to exert 
great pressure—the great- 
est possible pressure, 


It was the toughest 
and the most intense 
condensed into a 


short period of time 
we've ever dealt with. 


I've never known of 
any instance of 
discrimination where 
| felt that a Negro 


Was prevented from& —~ = 
Pee asherence ~ a Na , 


We had discussed the 
situation with Namath 
and his representatives 
over a three-month 
period before advising 
him he would have to 
divest himself of his 
interest in order to con- 
tinue to play profes- 
sional football. 
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ARTERBACK / INTERVIEW 


PETE ROZELLE 


“Sete Rozelle commands the 
world of pro football by dictum 
of the 26 team owners from plush 
new offices at 410 Park Ave., a 
fashionable residential street that 
suddenly has become one of the 
centers of New York City’s mid- 
town business section. 

Rozelle, young, vibrant, ar- 
ticulate, has been the spokesman 
for the sport for almost 10 years 
and generally is acknowledged to 
be one of the vital forces that have 
contributed to pro football’s amaz- 
ing growth during the 1960s. 

Known primarily for his abil- 
ity to tactfully persuade those with 
selfish interests to compromise for 
the benefit of the majority, he re- 
cently was the focal point for the 
battle over realignment that sev- 
eral times bordered on becoming 
acrimonious. 

But, using the skills that have 
evolved in almost a decade of gen- 
tle persuasion, Rozelle success- 
fully mastered possibly the biggest 
challenge of his career when Balti- 
more, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
agreed to leave the 16-team NFL 
and join with the 10-team AFL to 
form two 13-team conferences for 
the 1970 season. 

It was natural then that the 
subject of realignment became 
the jumping off point for this 
QUARTERBACK exclusive in 
which the commissioner was in- 
terviewed by Mike Rathet. 


QUARTERBACK: Commissioner, 
it took three meetings plus a final 36- 
hour, no-sleep session in these offices 
to find a solution to the problem of 


realignment, the final step implement- 
ing the merger of the American and 
National football league. Was this the 
most difficult problem of your career? 

ROZELLE: It’s very hard to eval- 
uate the degree of difficulty of one 
problem with another, but I’d certain- 
ly say that with the several-months’ 
build-up and that last 36-hour session, 
for intensity in a short period of time, 
there’s nothing that equalled it. It was 
the toughest and the most intense 
condensed into a short period of time 
we've ever dealt with. 

QUARTERBACK: What about 
that final marathon session—how did 
that affect the owners? Were they 
tired? Were they able to meet the de- 
mands of the problem? 

ROZELLE: | think to understand 
that you have to trace the meetings 
first. The first meeting at Palm Springs 
gave everyone an opportunity for the 
first time of hearing the views of all 
26, hearing the plusses.and minuses 
that perhaps as individuals no one had 
an opportunity to consider. The sec- 
ond meeting in New York is the one 
in which we zeroed in on the ultimate 
plan. By the end of that meeting we 
had all 26, even though it may not 
have been their No. 1 choice, agree- 
ing in principle to the idea of three 
teams moving. Then we get to the 
third step, trying to get the three to 
move and getting an acceptable align- 
ment situation. | think that after that 
great length of time the last session 
was necessary. We just had to do it 
the way we did because it’s human 
nature to vacillate and want to meet 
again. So, we had to do it then and 
having that marathon meeting is what 
brought it about. 

QUARTERBACK: It seemed to 
some observers that you had put your 
position as a strong commissioner on 
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the line by establishing a flat deadline 
—beaten by only two hours—for reach- 
ing a decision. Do you agree? 
ROZELLE: | was prepared to ex- 
ert great pressure—the greatest possi- 
ble pressure—because | thought we 
had to have a solution and that was 
the time to get it. As to whether | put 
the prestige of the office on the line | 


_— #. 
don't think that’s for me to say. But | 
will say | was prepared to go to ex- 
treme lengths to bring about an equi- 
table solution at that meeting. 

QUARTERBACK: Would you de- 
scribe what you mean by extreme 
lengths? 

ROZELLE: There are several 
things | considered. | never did have 
a final plan because it was dependent 
upon the tenor. But | might have 
given a private ultimatum to the clubs 
and subsequently even made it public. 

QUARTERBACK: Having been 
hired by the owners to work for them, 
did you consider that a method of 
working for them? 

ROZELLE: A method of getting 
something accomplished that they 
wanted accomplished and had to be 
accomplished. 

QUARTERBACK: It was up to 
you then to call the shots on how it 
was accomplished? 

ROZELLE: It was up to someone. 

QUARTERBACK: Could you tell 
us Commissioner, as a way of allow- 
ing us to have a peek at how you 
work, what your talks with some of 
the owners were like? 

ROZELLE: | had dinner meet- 
ings outside the offices. | had meet- 
ings in my hotel suite during the latter 
part of the second meeting and after 
that | had some in the intervening 
period before we came back for the 
final one. Then, after we started here 
in the offices, just one meeting after 
another. | would pull one into one 
office and talk to him awhile and then 
go around and get someone else. 

QUARTERBACK: What was the 
atmosphere during that marathon ses- 
sion? Was it smoke-filled rooms, guys 
in shirtsleeves, sleeping on desks? 
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ROZELLE: It was more dignified 
frankly than | expected it would be as 
the hours grew on. You had people 
who weren’t directly involved who 
would take a nap on the floor and it 
was incongruous to see some of these 
men who are so prominent outside of 
football, in business, doing that. But | 
was amazed that in dress, and in every 
other way, there wasn’t more of a per- 
sonal breakdown because it was tir- 
ing. There was considerable tension 
and | don’t think we had the best eat- 
ing habits. We had sandwiches 
brought in and some times you 
wouldn’‘t know whether you were eat- 
ing breakfast or dinner. 

QUARTERBACK: Could you de- 
tail the actual steps that brought about 
the solution? 

ROZELLE: | had ascertained 
rather early in the week that if | 
needed a third team Baltimore would 
be amenable to discussion. No com- 
mitment, but I felt | had a pretty good 
chance with Carroll Rosenbloom. So, 
it was a question of getting the other 
two. | considered several combina- 
tions, then we learned that Cleveland 
would move if Pittsburgh moved. And 
Pittsburgh agreed they would. After 
learning that we had those two, | went 
back and talked it over with Baltimore, 
said we needed a third and firmed that 
up. Then the problem was the condi- 
tions. Pittsburgh and Cleveland had to 
be in the same division. They felt that 
would help them from a public rela- 


tions standpoint at home. Baltimore 
wanted to be in with the Jets for obvi- 
ous reasons, an Opportunity to con- 
tinue the rivalry and avenge the Super 
Bowl defeat. That was the philosophy 
Mr. Rosenbloom felt would be help- 
ful from a public relations standpoint 
in Baltimore for making the shift. 
Then we had to go to the AFL to see 
if under these terms we could work 
it out. And fortunately they were very 
pleased with that arrangement and ac- 
cepted it. 


ball’s purposes, and for the fans, were 
these the three best teams that could 
have moved, or were these the three 
best under the circumstances? 
ROZELLE: | don’t know if they 
were the three best. I'll only say | was 
very happy with the three. | felt they 
made sense for the future structure. 
You created a division, as an example, 
that has Cleveland and Pittsburgh; 
Paul Brown, his past history with the 
Browns, and his Cincinnati team, and 
Houston, a glamorous southwestern 
city. So it’s a very attractive division. 
Then with the Jets and the Colts and 
the rest of the eastern seaboard—Mi- 
ami, Buffalo and Boston—you had an 
attractive set-up for a strong regional 
rivalry. And you left a very strong 
Western Division of the AFL (Oakland, 
Kansas City, San Diego and Denver) 
pretty much intact. So we preserved a 
great deal of the past and added some 
elements to it. While | was pleased 
with that, | was even more pleased at 
the reaction. I’m amazed that it was 
as well received as it was. We felt it 
was the right thing for pro football 
and we were delighted that so many 
opinion-makers—press, television, ra- 
dio people—seemed to agree. And the 
general public too. | think the people 
in those three cities are getting a grow- 
ing awareness of the entire situation 
—just as the owners had to—from this 
standpoint: The owners had difficulty 
in realigning because they looked at 
what they had and they compared it 
with one of the alternatives we con- 
sidered—the three-move, mixing the 
divisions and total realignment. The 
fans in those cities, with their initial 
shock, had the same difficulty. But | 
think now they've started to realize 
that if we had not made the three- 
move then Cleveland, for example, 
might have ended up in a division on 
total realignment with St. Louis, Miami 
and Boston. They weren't going to 
stay the way they were any way. The 
owners had difficulty realizing that— 
that they could not compare the pres- 
ent with one of the alternatives; they 
had to compare the alternatives one 
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with another. 

QUARTERBACK: Then you don’t 
envision any outraged citizenry in the 
three cities? 

ROZELLE: No. | thought the 
most humorous remark on that was 
given by Dan Rooney (son of the Pitts- 
burgh owner). We all know the Steel- 
ers have had some difficulty in 
winning in recent years. Well, | called 
Dan two days after the meetings and 
asked him how it was going in Pitts- 
burgh. He said, ‘frankly we were 
pretty pleased.” He said they had taken 
a man-on-the-street poll and it came 
out 125 against and 72 for. He told 
me: ‘‘Pete, we haven't had odds that 
good in Pittsburgh in a long time.” 

QUARTERBACK: It is the con- 
tention of some that with the move of 
Baltimore, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
into what is now the AFL, it’s the AFL 
which really won the war which ended 
with the June 8, 1966 merger agree- 
ment How do you feel about that? 

ROZELLE: | feel this confirms the 
judgment | had and others had when 
we announced the merger. | think 
everyone won by it. There’s no ques- 
tion in my mind that all the clubs have 
been able to maintain strong income 
in these intervening years because of 
the interest in the two leagues with 
pre-season games and the Super Bowl 
which we feel has become perhaps 
the premier sports attraction of the 
year, if we want to be totally subjec- 
tive about it. | don’t think you can say 
either side won. | felt at the time that 
the merger gave us a chance, if we did 
things right, of putting the sport on a 
foundation that would carry it for 
many years, stabilize it, help maintain 
the popularity it had gained. | really 
can’t look at it as to which side won. 
The AFL gave up certain things, the 
NFL gave up certain things. But | think 
both profited by what they gave up 
and it’s as they say on Wall Street— 
synergism. | think that one plus one is 
going to equal a lot more than two. 

QUARTERBACK: Following re- 
alignment you immediately tackled the 
television question, signing a three- 
year contract with ABC-TV for Mon- 
day night prime time telecasts begin- 
ning in 1970. With the Monday night 
telecasts, you now have added an- 
other day of televised pro football. Is 
that consistent with your expressed 
concern about overexposure? 

ROZELLE: |t sounds strange. But 
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we've worked on this for three years— 
and our studies indicate we have a 
better chance of stabilizing our sport 
for the future by going to Monday 
night. We have two main reasons: 
One, in the evening hours you have 
so many more sets just automatically 
in use, including a great percentage of 
people who normally do not turn on 
their set to watch football. We feel 
that having an opportunity to reach 
this broad market—and no matter how 
great we think pro football is it really 
is just a small segment of public ap- 
peal in regard to the entire entertain- 
ment business—it gives us a chance to 
make new fans who will come out to 
our games and watch our games on 
television. The other reason is this: if 
we had to get all the rights money 
that will be required to feed our 26 
clubs from the two networks handling 
the Sunday telecasts each of the net- 
works would be required to have a 
doubleheader every week; we would 
have four games on every Sunday for 
14 weeks. It’s been said now that we 
have overexposure. We don’t think 
that we do. But we recognize that we 
could have. We want to prevent that. 
We’re still going to have a lot of foot- 
ball on Sunday but not as much as we 
would have had to have without 
money from Monday night. The money 
we're getting for Monday night lessens 
the money we need from Sunday, 
which in turn will lessen utilization of 
our product on Sunday. 
QUARTERBACK: In other words, 
there’s going to be a cutback in the 
number of Sunday doubleheaders? 
ROZELLE: That's what we're 
shooting for. We don’t feel the net- 
works, on the basis of the money we’re 
taking from them for the Sunday rights, 
will be required to carry as many tele- 
casts as they would have otherwise. 
QUARTERBACK; Isn’t there a risk 
in going to a Monday night series in 
which you have to battle established 
programming such as Laugh-In and 
Here’s Lucy and draw a good rating 
that doesn’t damage pro football’s 
image? Otherwise, the next time you 
go to the networks they may point to 
the ratings and offer less money. 
ROZELLE: | think that’s right. | 
think if we did very, very poorly on 
Monday night at the end of our three- 
year contract there wouldn’t be intense 
interest in having us on Monday night. 
Theoretically, | guess, it also could 


have a long-range effect on our Sun- 
day rights. However, | don’t feel that 
you can just sit still in this sport. | 
think if you feel that what you're at- 
tempting to do is right, you just have 
to go ahead. And that’s what we're 
doing and we're going to go all out to 
make it successful. 

QUARTERBACK: Commissioner, 
I'm sure you know that old saying 
about things coming in threes—and 
they certainly did recently, for right 
after working out realignment and 
solving the Monday night television 
problem, you had to face another de- 
cision in the Joe Namath case. What 
were the issues involved that forced 
you to order Namath to sell his restau- 
rant? 

ROZELLE: On the basis of our 
investigation and the investigation of 
law enforcement agencies we de- 
veloped a deep concern about some 
of the individuals frequenting the es- 
tablishment in which Namath was a 
co-owner. We had discussed, and | 
would like to emphasize this, the 
situation with Namath and his repre- 
sentatives over a three-month period 
before advising him he would have to 
divest himself of his interest in order 
to continue to play professional foot- 
ball. That decision was made because 
the sport thrives, and therefore those 
participating in it thrive through pub- 
lic confidence in the integrity of the 
sport. Our sport involves contests and 
when you cast any doubt on any sport 
involving contests you diminish public 
confidence. It’s impossible, of course, 
for any player to be aware of the back- 
ground of all the persons he meets. 
But once he is made aware of a per- 
son’s undesirable background and 
there is a continuation of such asso- 
ciations then it becomes a cause for 
deep concern. | think it’s most appro- 
priately stated the way it was at the 
time: ‘Such conduct gives the appear- 
ance of evil whether or not it actually 
exists and therefore affects the player's 
reputation, the reputation of his fel- 
low players and the integrity of his 
sport.’ 

QUARTERBACK: You had to 
rule, in 1963, on a case involving Alex 
Karras of the Detroit Lions and Paul 
Hornung of the Green Bay Packers, 
suspending both for betting on games, 
but also censoring Karras for his in- 
terests in a Detroit bar. Was Karras 
ordered to divest himself of his in- 
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terests in that bar, and did he? 

ROZELLE: Alex Karras divested 
himself of it during the period in which 
he was suspended. We take the facts 
in the case regardless of who is in- 
volved and make the decision we 
think is best suited to protect the in- 
tegrity of the sport. We’ve also taken 
similar steps against other players and 
owners but because of their coopera- 
tion they never became publicized. 

QUARTERBACK: Then you 
couldn’t consider that in the Namath 
case the player involved was not only 
the No. 1 headliner in pro football but 
possibly all sports. 

ROZELLE; No. We can’t have one 
rule for the prominent and one for 
those not so prominent. It’s the re- 
sponsibility of this office to advise all 
individuals, whether they are players 
or personnel with clubs, whenever 
any of their associations could in any 
way possibly harm their personal 
reputations or the reputation of the 
game of professional football. 

QUARTERBACK: There have 
been some suggestions made that you 
singled Namath out because he’s sort 
of a Peck’s Bad Boy. Would you com- 
ment on that? 

ROZELLE: | personally regret the 
publicity the whole affair received and 
| personally regret the great emotional 
strain that Joe was caused. | also find 
him a likeable person with a number 
of fine qualities. The facts in the case 
determined:the course that was taken. 

QUARTERBACK; Realignment. 
Television. Namath. That seemed to 
clear up pro football’s most pressing 
problems; the ones where time was a 
factor. Is that an accurate estimate or 
are there areas in which you would 
like to move that have been fore- 
stalled by the press of other events. 

ROZELLE: There are a number of 
areas—things we have talked about— 
that we want to go into. We've talked, 
for example, about coordinating the 
very significant charitable contribu- 
tions made through pre-season games, 
perhaps in a single foundation, and 
we've talked about a number of other 
things that would go toward stabiliz- 
ing and solidifying what we have. 
Now we are going to have the time to 
work on them, 

QUARTERBACK: There are three 
areas which would seem to be prob- 
lem areas to many people—the large 
amounts of money still being offered 
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to and demanded by draft choices; 
concern in some quarters that there 
is discrimination against black head 
coaches and black quarterbacks, and 
the constant headache of stadium 
availability. What are your opinions 
on those subjects? 

ROZELLE: | think that there are 
problems to a certain extent on all 
three. On the draft and signings, 
you're always going to have a differ- 
ence of opinion in football, just like in 
any other economic walk of life, on 
how much money an individual is 
worth. | just think it’s something that 
has to be worked out by the club with 
the players they select. | know that 
the top draft choices will always re- 
ceive bonuses because players are the 
core of the whole game. There’s no 
question about it. But it’s an economic 
fact of.life also that you can only pay 
what you can afford to pay so it’s also 
a question of income, what a club can 


“afford to give the players. Player sal- 


aries and bonuses are the biggest ex- 
pense jtem a team has, naturally, 
because the players are the major 
commodity. | don’t see that there's 
any policy that could be propounded 
centrally from this office that could 
control it. 

QUARTERBACK: We keep hear- 
ing what a lucrative business pro foot- 
ball is. Is there a point of no return as 
far as income meeting expenses? 

ROZELLE: There is, unfortunate- 
ly, because of the nature of the game. 
In most businesses, if you are doing 
extremely well you enlarge, you open 
up another branch store. But in foot- 
ball you just have that stadium. You 
play in it seven times a season and 
you go to seven other stadiums. And 
there’s just so much you can charge 
the public for tickets. You are limited 
more than you are in most businesses. 
Even a packed stadium today, for 
seven home games, does not neces- 
sarily insure, with the rising costs, that 
you're going to make a good profit. 
| don't know that we're going to be 
able to improve income a great deal. 
So the clubs are in a position of hav- 
ing a fixed income to a great extent. 
They're not going to be able to im- 
prove upon it a great deal. Therefore 
they are going to have to stabilize 
costs. 

QUARTERBACK; Then there is 
a point where the player payroll has 
to be capped off or you’re in the red? 


ROZELLE: It’s going to be very 
difficult to keep escalating the pay- 
rolls and stay in the black. The owners 
have talked about a number of things, 
even cutting the player limit, which | 
would hate to see, but it might well 
come to that some day. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you fore- 
see any great rise in ticket prices as an 
answer, or part answer, to this prob- 
lem? 

ROZELLE: | don’t see a great rise 
in ticket prices. Ticket prices could be 
increased in a number of cities, but 
clubs are reluctant to increase them 
any more than they have to because 
they havea great affinity for their fans. 
The clubs would like to keep ticket 
prices where they are so the people 
that have been following the sport for 
sO many years can continue to do so 
rather than be forced out economi- 
cally. 

QUARTERBACK: In the area of 
black head coaches and black quar- 
terbacks, what does the problem look 
like from your vantage point and how 
does pro football treat with it? 

ROZELLE: | think everyone 1s 
becoming more and more cognizant 
of this, not only in football but in 
other areas. I’m pleased with the role 
that we've played in a number of in- 
stances. As an example, as part of our 
expansion program, we went into 
Atlanta and New Orleans. I’ve been 
very happy with what I've heard from 
the business and social Negro leaders 
of those two communities “as to the 
very fine effect, both from a social 
and economic progress standpoint, 
that the addition of professional foot- 
ball to those two cities has made to 
those two communities. As for quar- 
terbacks and coaches, | think that it 
just comes down to ability, which un- 
fortunately is tied in with opportunity. 
The Negro quarterback has been miss- 
ing in professional football. But when 
there is a Negro quarterback who can 
deliver there's no question in my mind 
that he will be playing quarterback 
because winning is all that concerns 
a coach or owner. But it’s opportunity 
at the lower level that’s part of it and 
| think this is changing now, changing 
in high schools and colleges, and 
that’s where We derive much of the 
coaching talent and all of the playing 
talent. In recent years, fortunately, 
you've had Negroes having greater 
opportunity for better training in foot- 
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ball at the high school and college 
level so that they come into profes- 
sional football with greater football 
knowledge, more sophisticated skills. 
Many Negro players came to us when 
1 was in Los Angeles (as general man- 
ager of the Rams) from small schools 
in the South and they did not have a 
great deal of sophistication in foot- 
ball. They made it on great individual 
ability. Today, however, you find the 
Negro has a greater football educa- 
tion along with physical ability and 
because of that in the area of quarter- 
‘backs and also ultimately in the area 
of coaching you're going to see more 
and more Negroes. 

QUARTERBACK: Then you do 
foresee the day when we will have a 
Negro quarterback playing regularly 
and a Negro head coach? 

ROZELLE: Absolutely. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you feel 
there has been discrimination over 
the years in these areas? 

ROZELLE: I've never known of 
any instance of discrimination where 
| felt that a Negro was prevented from 
being a quarterback, | think in-foot- 
ball, as in other walks of life, there 
was discrimination in so far as the 
number of opportunities given Ne- 
groes. But I'm going back a number 
of years. | have not seen it in recent 
years at all, in any respect, and | think 
now it comes right down to the best 
man, which is the way it should al- 
ways have been. - 

QUARTERBACK: There are other 
areas of player relations which seem 
to present problems. For example, 
there has been considerable debate 
over the draft, brought into focus by 
O. J. Simpson. Why do you feel the 
draft is such an important part of pro 
football and must be maintained at 
all costs? 

ROZELLE: Because of thé im- 
portance of the wholes Because of 
the importance of keeping all 26 
franchises operating and giving the 
general public in those cities an op- 
portunity of having a franchise. The 
best example | can give someone criti- 
cizing the draft is this: That when we 
had the so-called war between the 
AFL and NFL you had both the gener- 
al public and influence makers, the 
media, strongly criticizing what they 
called the chaotic spending. You had 
one team in the AFL and one team in 
the NFL holding the rights to the faot- 
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ball player and with just two teams 
bidding for that player's services you 
did reach rather incredible financial 
figures. It’s my opinion, based on re- 
viewing newspaper clips from all over 
the country, that this generally was 
not well accepted by the public. They 
had difficulty reconciling a boy com- 
ing out of college and making several 
hundred thousand dollars. Yet, you 
have today some people criticizing the 
draft and saying it shouldn’t exist. It 
doesn’t take much thought to realize 
what it would be like if 26 teams were 
bidding for one football player when 
you look at what happened when one 
AFL and one NFL team were, If this 
occurred there’s just no question in 
my mind where the O. J. Simpsons 
and all like him would go. They would 
go to the great wealth, to the clubs 
backed by the most money. We feel 
that just destroys the whole basis of 
sports. One of the great sports stories 
of the l&st 10 years has been the Green 
Bay Packers. It’s a Cinderella story that 
has captivated everyone in sports. But 
certainly there would have been no 
room for Green Bay in a situation 
where you did not have a draft. Now 
for the individual player coming out 
of college it certainly would be to. his 
advantage to be able to sell himself to 
the top bidder—-he’d like to go to all 
26. But if he were to do this the play- 
ers who followed him four, five years 
later wouldn’t have 26 teams because 
franchises would fold and there 
would be fewer jobs available. So for 
the whole, meaning the 26 clubs, and 
for the whole, meaning all players in- 
terested in professional football, | 
think you have to have compromise 
and the draft is a compromise. You 
have unique advantages going into 
professional football. You can make a 
great deal more money than a Har- 
vard law graduate even your first year 


‘and you only work six months. For 


these advantages there must be com- 
promise and compensation the other 
way and we feel it’s the only healthy 
way to operate the sport. 
QUARTERBACK: At the same 
time, if Ford wants an executive from 
Chevrolet money speaks. Why should 
it be different in professional football? 
ROZELLE: The main reason is if 
Chevrolet folded tomorrow you would 
find nothing but glee over in Dear- 
born with the Ford people. But if you 
have a sick franchise in professional 


football there’s no glee. There’s an in- 
terdependence—gate receipts, televi- 
sion income. The analogy is that 
there’s more branch offices of the 
same company rather than rival com- 
panies. That's the basic difference. 

QUARTERBACK: Pro football 
has also been criticized for its option 
clause in player contracts. Why do 
you feel the option clause is a neces- 
sity? 

ROZELLE: Basically for the same 
reason as the draft. It again is a com- 
promise that a player submits to in 
return for the plusses of participating 
in professional football. If you did not 
have an option clause arrangement 
you would have every player becom- 
ing a free agent at the end of each 
year’s contract and you would have 
all the negatives, if not more, than | 
cited in relation to having the ab- 
sence of the draft. 

QUARTERBACK: Has there been 
an attempt to cut down on players 
playing out their options by the 
awards that have been made to the 
team losing the player? . 

ROZELLE: This rule was put in 
about six or seven years ago in the 
NFL. It says if a player plays out his 
option he’s a free agent, but if he signs 
with another club, the club he’s leav- 
ing must receive equitable compensa- 
tion from the club he’s joining. If they 
don’t agree prior to his signing*with 
the new club then the commissioner 
is obligated to award what he feels is 
equitable compensation in the way of 
players or draft choices or both. I’ve 
been called upon to do that on four 
or five different occasions. It's a sub- 
jective judgment and all you can do is 
attempt to evaluate the value of a 
football player. | guess one of the 
most celebrated cases involved Dave 
Parks. The people in New Orleans cer- 
tainly felt that it was very strong com- 
pensation that | awarded San Fran- 
cisco for Parks. | think that if you look 
at trades you'll find strong compensa- 
tion involved in any big trade..J placed 
a great deal of value on Parks because 
he was a No. 1 draft choice and more 
than bore that out by being one of the 
top two receivers in the NFL-for sev- 
eral years. You just don’t see that type 
of player going from one team to an- 
other in a normal trade without great 
compensation and that was my view 
in making the award on Parks. That’s 
the way those are handled. It’s done 
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that way mainly because if you had, 
particularly in any given year, four 
or five players on any one team play 
out their option the team would have 
suffered great damage. They spent a 
lot of money scouting these players, 
signing them and training them and 
all of a sudden they’re gone. That’s 
the reason the clubs put this type of 
rule in. 

QUARTERBACK: No one has 
ever challenged the legality of the 
draft or option clause. What would 
happen if they were challenged in the 
courts? 

ROZELLE: If either were to be 
challenged in the courts it would be 
our obligation to show our rules and 
policies are reasonable. That would 
be the whole issue. We've been suc- 
cessful through the years, under chal- 
lenge, of being able to demonstrate 
that. The key is you just have to op- 
erate in the public interest and be 
able to prove it. 

QUARTERBACK: Another area 
involving players is the Players Associ- 
ation. The last negotiating sessions 
were rife with talk of strikes and lock- 
outs. Do you foresee this as a pattern 
in the future? 

ROZELLE: | think there will be 
more reasonable judgments made and 
less public discussion of such negotia- 
tions in the future. | say this because 
| feel both the club presidents and the 
players learned a great deal through 
the unfortunate negotiations of last 
spring. | don’t believe either side is 
anxious to see a repetition of it and | 
think there will be more reasonable- 
ness shown and less publicity attend- 
ant to the negotiations. 

QUARTERBACK: What about 
the question of stadium availability? 

ROZELLE: It’s extremely difficult 
because football shares stadium facili- 
ties in most cities with baseball. And 
now baseball, with its playoffs and the 
World Series, covers about half our 
season. We would hope that this prob- 
lem would be alleviated considerably 
with the advent of artificial turf. When 
we have such turf in the stadiums we 
think baseball will be more coopera- 
tive in lease arrangements and the 
football team will be able to play 
even the day before baseball rather 
than leaving a lengthy period be- 
tween games because of baseball’s 
concern—and justifiably so—with the 
turf being torn up. We hope artificial 
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turf will help to solve that problem so 
that we can have more games involv- 
ing football and other sports packed 
into a shorter period of time without 
concern about the field. 

QUARTERBACK: The subject of 
artificial turf triggers a question about 
injuries since it was brought up last 
year as a possible solution to the 
problem, particularly knee injuries. It 
seemed last year, with injuries to 
players of the caliber of Gal Sayers, 
that there were more than in previous 
years. What plans does pro football 
have to alleviate the problem? 

ROZELLE: We've made a num- 
ber of studies and we've also financed 
medical research involving injuries. 
There is a strong feeling at this point 
—still based on an inadequate sam- 
pling—that artificial turf should help 
in the area of eliminating or minimiz- 
ing knee injuries. We have found in 
our studies, incidentally, that a very 
small percentage of injuries are in- 
curred from so-called illegal plays or 
because of fouls. The basic reason for 
injuries is that we now have bigger, 
faster people running into each other. 
You can compare it to ammunition. 
When you have a small bullet it’s a 
lot different in its effect on a target 
than a projectile that is larger and 
bigger. That's the problem we're con- 
fronted with. Unfortunately, we just 
weren't built to sustain some of the 
shock of the contact in football. As to 
what we’re doing, we're studying the 
effects of artificial turf and at this 
time it looks encouraging, at least in 
the area of knee injuries. We’re work- 
ing with doctors and sporting goods 
companies to come up with uniform 
equipment that also will help mini- 
mize injuries. | think one other thing 
in regard to injuries is the fact that 
football receives so much more at- 
tention than it did years ago that you 
become much more aware of injuries. 
| think all the attention emphasizes 
injuries and there may not be quite as 
many more than the old days as peo- 
ple think, 

QUARTERBACK: Jumping back 
to baseball, that sport now has a new 
commissioner in Bowie Kuhn. Do you 
foresee any approach being made to 
baseball as far as talking with him 
over mutual problems? 

ROZELLE: I’ve had lunch with 
Commissioner Kuhn and also spoken 
to him on several occasions on the 


phone. He’s quite impressive. | think 
baseball made a good choice. We dis- 
cussed a number of mutual problems 
and we concluded that we had to get 
over our own immediate internal 
problems before we could start work- 
ing together on some of the broader 
things which | would hope to be able 
to do shortly. They are two great 
sports and there’s no reason why we 
can’t work together in certain areas. 
I’ve had every indication from him 
that he’s as anxious to as | am. | think 
a great deal can be done to help both 
sports in the areas of scheduling and 
other areas of mutual interest. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you find 
this willingness to work with pro foot- 
ball a change in baseball’s attitude? 

ROZELLE: | wouldn’t say there's 
a change. | would say on the basis of 
talking to him | think things can be 
done in the future. | think he has in- 
itial problems. | know how it was 
when | first became commissioner. 
But | think he’s generating a great deal 
of confidence on the part of the base- 
ball owners with his recommenda- 
tions and the manner in which he is 
conducting himself. And | think this 
will pay off in time in his being able to 
implement policies as well as football 
doing likewise to the mutual benefit 
of both sports. 

QUARTERBACK: Now that 
we've touched on the subject of base- 
ball that opens the door to the often- 
asked question: Which sport is really 
No. 1? How do you feel about that? 

ROZELLE: | guess | wouldn’t be 
the most objective person to answer 
such a question. But | personally feel 
that when you consider the popular- 
ity of a sport you should consider it 
more on a regional or local basis. | 
think that’s the way it really is today. 
To give you an example: I would think 
over the last five or six years, at vari- 
Ous times in a city like Boston, you 
would have the Patriots, a profession- 
al football team, being the most pop- 
ular and having football the No. 1 
sport in Boston. At other times cer- 
tainly it would be the Boston Celtics 
basketball team, the Boston Red Sox 
or the Boston Bruins. So | think when 
you consider popularity it goes to the 
regional or local area. | can only say 
we're pleased with the very strong 
popularity of pro football in these 
areas. 

QUARTERBACK: The theory has 

continued on page 74 
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Detroit’s Alex Karras feels they have 
enough protection and, strangely enough, 
Cleveland’s Bill Nelsen agrees. So, there ts... 


rillustration by JACK DAVIS 


No need (0 worry about the QUARTERBACK 


Sa crrrrunch.... crrrraaaack... uuuuggghh... 


owwww... 

These are the noises of a pass rusher tackling a 
passer... of a quarterback’s knee being rended by the 
force of the impact...of the first and second utter- 
ances by the quarterback after his knee has been 
made useless. 

Alex Karras is anti-quarterback. His job as a de- 
fensive lineman is to assault, brutalize, wreck, damage, 
destroy the opposing quarterback. Alex Karras is so 
anti-quarterback that through much of his career with 
the Detroit Lions he even despised his team’s quarter- 
back. 

One Sunday after an especially galling loss of a 
game presumed won at Green Bay, Karras sought out 
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BY JERRY GREEN 


his own quarterback. The quarterback was Milt Plum. 
Karras wound up and fired his helmetacross the locker 
room at Plum. 

‘I just missed his head,” Karras said, speaking of 
the incident as if it were an achievement. After all Kar- 
ras reasoned, it was Plum’s fault that victory was trans- 
formed into last-minute defeat. Until Bill Munson 
went to the Lions last year, Karras was barely sociable 
to his team’s quarterbacks. 

Bill Nelsen is pro-quarterback. His favoritism can 
be explained easily, because it is his job to play 
quarterback for the Cleveland Browns. He must with- 
stand the assaults, the brutalization, the destruction 
delivered by Karras and Deacon Jones and Carl Eller 
and Merlin Olsen and George Andrie. He is 195 
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pounds, an inert target for rapidly rushing mammoths 
of 250 pounds or more. 

Nelsen has the classic style for a professional 
quarterback. He drops back seven yards with quick 
steps, sets up and releases the football within the re- 
quired limit of 3.5 seconds. He whips and leads and 
forces his team, and the team responds by winning. 
His team, the offensive linemen, try to protect him by 
blocking the defensive linemen, the opposition. 

Bill Nelsen is the antithesis of Alex Karras—they 
are natural enemies. Nelsen has required knee surgery 
three times in his career. Twice the knee injuries were 
caused by the pass rush. Quarterbacks have been hurt 
in multitudes because they have not thrown the ball 
in time to elude the pass rush. Or because they have 
thrown it but too late for the defensive linemen to re- 
route their charge. Or because the defensive linemen 
don’t give a damn that the ball has been thrown and 
keep rushing, intent on clobbering the quarterback. 

“Get the quarterback out of the game and it 
enhances your chances of winning,” is one of Sun- 
day’s credos. 

Valuable properties such as Joe Namath have 
had jaws caved in by defensive linemen—long after 
their passes were released. There was an infamous 
incident at Oakland two years ago. Namath’s helmet 
was knocked loose and his jaw broken by Ben David- 
son, who is as angry a pass rusher as there is in cap- 
tivity. The ball was airborne, en route its target, before 
the collision. 

Because of such injuries, the do-gooders would 
tamper with the rules. They would legislate more 
protection for the quarterback, They would change 
the most popular—and violent—game in land. It could 
be done by controlling the pass rush. It could be done 
by limiting the frenzied blitz of the linebackers. It 
could be done by adding a back for blocking protec- 
tion. It could be done with more stringent rules 
against roughing the passer and with stronger en- 
forcement. 

Anything that diminishes the possibility of injury 
must be good, so shouldn’t the rules be modified to 
provide more safeguards for the quarterbacks? 

“No,’’ growls Alex Karras. 

“No,” speaks his natural enemy, Bill Nelsen. 

Alex Karras—menace to Bart Starr and Johnny 
Unitas and Fran Tarkenton and Roman Gabriel—offers 
sage advice to the do-gooders. 

“What | think they should do,” said Alex the 
Actor, “is put the quarterbacks in ballerina uniforms 
so we could distinguish between them and the other 
players and then we wouldn't hurt them. Then I'd feel 
like | shouldn’t hurt them.” 

“That sounds like Alex,’ responded Bill Nelsen. 
“That's their job. They're trained to get the quarter- 
back. If they don’t they get chewed out. If they get 
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him the offensive linemen get chewed. It’s impossible 
to put the quarterback in a glass cage. I'd rather be a 
quarterback than a running back going through those 
monsters.” 

Karras: “| don’t think there’s any way to get 
enough linemen out there to protect the quarter- 
back. If they start fooling around with devising ways 
to protect the quarterback, they'll ruin the game. Just 
like baseball, if they tinkered with the diamond it 
wouldn’t be baseball.” 

Nelsen: “I think the rules give more than ad- 
equate protection now. | question the referee once 
in a while. I’ve read everything they've suggested, like 
putting in an extra back. There’s a referee stationed 
right there to watch it. Only | wonder sometimes after 
I've been hit why he hasn’t thrown the penalty flag. 
We have to take punishment. Two of my knee oper- 
ations were caused by the rush. One was caused be- 
cause | had good protection. The kid knocked Roger 
Brown down. Brown fell on my leg. In St. Louis, | was 
hit high and low. But | was late throwing the ball.” 

Karras: ‘Injuries... nobody says anything about 
defensive tackles and offensive tackles getting busted 
out. That happens and nobody's trying to change the 
rules for us.” 

Nelsen: “In San Francisco | caught a fist in the 
jaw. The only time they'll be called for anything is 
when they hit the quarterback in the face. I’ve had 
linemen hit me late and then say, ‘sorry Bill.’ Then 
I’ve had them standing over me growling.” 

Karras: “Why change the rules to protect them? 
They get paid more than defensive linemen.” 

Nelsen: “It takes practice to ignore the rush of 
the defensive linemen and stand back and throw. 
Through the years you develop the feel. First you 
have to have confidence in your line. Against San 
Francisco | caught myself looking at the linemen in- 
stead of following my receivers downfield. | told my- 
self | had to ignore them and watch the receivers. 
Basically, it’s confidence in your protection and con- 
fidence in the play you called.” 

Karras: ‘‘There’s a special feeling when we play 
Green Bay. Jerry Kramer's retired. | will miss him. | 
had my greatest days against him. Why shouldn’t 
somebody miss a man he has his greatest days 
against?” 

Nelsen: “It's toughest when you're losing and 
you have to throw and they know you have to throw. 
When you're even or ahead you can call runs and 
keep them off balance. There was only one year when 
there was a rash of quarterback injuries. The year 
Unitas, Charlie Johnson and | were hurt. Last year 
there weren’t too many quarterbacks with kness. So 
the rules give us more than adequate protection, | 
think.”” 

Karras: “Are they different than anybody else? 
If they are, like I say, put them in ballerina uniforms.” 


Diek Butkus: 


SENTINEL ON DEFENSE 


BY COOPER ROLLOW 


Every time the ferocious Bear middle linebacker plays 
a game, he plays it as if it was his last one. He’s so unhappy, no 
matter what kind of game it was, that he’s ready to 
start slamming the locker room doors. “I wouldn’t want my last 
game to be a lousy performance,” he claims. 


jae has been called a special kind of brute. 
He has been called a mountain who moves 
like a man. It has been said that he was bred 
only for football, just as the bull is bred only 
to fight the matador. 

His name is Dick Butkus, he plays for the 
Chicago Bears, and by whatever name he is 
called, he just happens to be the best middle 
linebacker in football today. Apologies are 
naturally tendered to Green Bay’s Ray Nit- 
schke, dean of the National League’s middle 
linebackers, and to Tommy Nobis, Texas’ 
swashbuckling contribution to the Atlanta 
Falcons. 

Nitschke and Nobis are Butkus’ peren- 
nial challengers for all-pro honors. But Nit- 
schke, who ruled the roost in the pros for 
many years, is 32 and finally beginning to 
slow down. Nobis’ assets are his speed and 
range, but the sandy-haired Falcon cannot 
cut down an opponent with the authority of 
a Butkus. Nobody can. 

Butkus punishes. He punishes halfbacks, 
fullbacks, blocking ends, and tackles. He es- 
pecially delights in punishing quarterbacks. 
He even punishes his own teammates in 
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practice. 

“Scrimmaging against Butkus isn’t exact- 
ly tranquilizing,” confides Bear halfback 
Brian Piccolo, a hard-nosed competitor who 
took his share of punishment while subbing 
for the injured Gale Sayers last season. 

“When Dick is on the other side of the 
scrimmage line glaring at you with those boil- 
ing eyes, it makes you wish you could change 
places with the equipment boy.’ 

Butkus has this effect on opposing run- 
ners. He creates the impression he could hold 
his own against a grizzly bear coming off 
tackle. At 6 foot 2 and 250 pounds, he is the 
toughest, strongest, orneriest middle line- 
backer in all the land. 

He is the sentinel of the Chicago Bears’ 
defense, and as you put the binoculars on the 
intrepid No. 51 from the press box in Wrigley 
Field you find yourself wincing in sympathy 
for the enemy ball carriers who go down, one 
by one, like toy soldiers under Butkus’ sledge- 
hammer tackles. 

What accounts for Butkus’ insatiable lust 
for combat? Teammates and Bear coaches 
cannot explain his love for the game. They 
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Butkus has total dedication. Even when he was named Player of the 
Week, he wasn’t happy about his performance. 


only know it is there. 

“He never has to open his mouth except to call de- 
fensive signals,”” says end Ed O’Bradovich. “You can see 
the intensity in his eyes. He has complete and total desire 
to win. | don’t give a damn if we're down 40 points with a 
minute to go, he just has to get in there and hit.” 

“Dick Butkus may be only 26 years old,’ says line 
coach Abe Gibron, “but he is one of the last old-genera- 
tion type of players—one of the last of the great guys who 
play without asking or giving any quarter.’’ 

Jim Dooley, the Bears’ second year head coach, de- 
clares Butkus sets almost impossible standards for himself. 

“He's so unhappy no matter what kind of game it is, 
he’s ready to start slamming the locker room doors around 
when he comes in off the field,’”” reveals Dooley. “I don’t 
think he realizes it when he’s had a good game. 

“You take Gale Sayers, he knows when he’s had a 
good game. You can see it in his face afterwards. But Dick 
is never satisfied. He always thinks he’s horse s---.” 

“| remember last year,” Dooley continued, “when 
Dick was named player of the week after the Rams game. 
Player of the week in the whole league, you know. He just 
wasn’t happy. He thought he could have done better.’”’ 

Ask Butkus himself about his supreme competitive- 
ness and he will chalk it up to a simple love for football. 
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“Ever since | was in the eighth grade, I’ve been nuts 
about this game,” he said one blistering hot day as he 
tugged on a shoe lace at training camp in Rensselaer, Ind. 

“Every time | play a game | want to play as if it was 
my last one. You know, you could get hurt and that would 
be it for keeps. | wouldn’t want my last game to be a lousy 
performance,” 

Needless to say, Butkus is not haunted by any fear of 
having his career cut short by injury. He could not dwell 
on the subject and play with the daredevil abandon he 
displays each Sunday. He tends to shrug off talk of injuries, 
even when reporters and friends know he is hurting. 

“| had a good year in 1968,” he said. “Just a little 
problem with one knee, and a rib. Only game | missed 
was at Baltimore.” (Without Butkus in the lineup, the Bear 
defense yielded four touchdown passes to Earl Morrall). 

“A little problem! Is that guy kidding?” said guard 
George Seals as soon as Butkus was out of earshot. ‘‘Listen, 
on a Tuesday or Thursday during the football season Dick 
can hardly walk he’s so banged up in so many places. He's 
got a knee or an ankle or a shoulder every week. But 
you've got to admire him. By Sunday he’s ready.” 

Butkus tends to be blunt and short-tempered with 
reporters. He dislikes post-game discussions of tactics and 
considers most of the questions posed to him stupid. 

“1 can’t understand why sports writers who were 
right there in the ball park and saw the game ask the ques- 
tions they do,” he complained. ‘Weren’t they there? 
Weren't they watching the game?” 

“Il guess they just want a quote,” Butkus reflected, 
grinning. “The writers are going to find me different this 
year. I’ve made up my mind to try to talk more. It’s just 
that I’ve always had trouble relaxing after a game.” 

The Bear linebacker may not always have something 
to say, but when he talks he is refreshingly candid. Like 
when he is asked to compare himself with Nitschke and 
Nobis. 

“Why should | try to be modest and say one of those 
guys is better than | am when that’s not true?” Butkus asks. 
“They're both great performers. But I’ve got to feel I’m 
the best and when somebody asks me I’m going to say so.” 

Butkus has particular respect for Nitschke. “He plays 
the game like it should be played,” says the Bear super- 
star. “He's been bothered with shoulders and all other 
kinds of injuries, but he still keeps plugging in there. When 
it’s all over I’d like to be remembered and respected like 
him.” 

Butkus’ college coach at Illinois, Pete Elliott, once 
said that “Dick has intuition. On his first day of his first 
spring practice, before we had told him anything, he 
smelled out a screen pass and broke it up.” 

As a pro, and particularly as a Bear, Butkus needs 
considerably more than intuition. The Bear defense in re- 
cent years has been the most complex in pro football, due 
largely to the influence of one-time assistant coach Clark 
Shaughnessy. It has been simplified this season with the 
hope that some of the boo-boos which plagued the Chi- 
cago team in 1968 will be eliminated. 

Butkus can name at least two occasions last fall when 
teammates missed his audible signals and permitted enemy 
touchdowns. 
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“Both times it was against Green Bay, although in 
different games,’” Butkus recalls. “We made a mistake 
against them in the game up there when Rosey Taylor 
didn’t hear me change the call and Carroll Dale got loose 
for a long touchdown pass from Bart Starr. 

“The same thing happened later in Chicago. Richie 
Petitbon (now with the Los Angeles Rams) missed the 
audible and Don Horn found Jim Grabowski all by him- 
self out in the open.” 


George Seals: “Ona Tuesday ora 
Thursday Dick can hardly walk he’s so banged up in 
so many places. He’s got a knee or 
an ankle or a shoulder every week. But you've got 
to admire him. By Sunday he’s ready.” 


The 1969 Bear defensive platoon will get the majority 
of its defensive signals from Butkus before breaking from 
the huddle. Butkus heartily indorses the simplified defen- 
sive system installed by his new defensive coach, Jimmy 
Carr, a one-time Chicago Cardinal. 

“The more you have to talk out there,”” Dick points 
out, “the greater the chance for error. | can pick out mis- 
takes in every single game last year that had disaster poten- 
tial. Maybe the opponents knew our audibles or maybe 
some of our guys were making excuses, | don’t know. 

“AIL 1 know is that football is supposed to be a simple 
game. When you get too fancy you're asking for trouble.’ 

Nobody could accuse Butkus of having a fancy ap- 
proach to football. His formula is simple: Find the enemy 
and make contact. But along with a fighting heart, the Bear 
behemoth is equipped with a football brain which is sec- 
ond to none. 

He has spent most of his 26 years preparing himself 
for just the job he is doing now, and there is no more 
knowledgable tactician in the game. Whether he is talk- 
ing about personally stalking enemy ball carriers or com- 
posing an intricate battle plan for 10 other men to execute, 
his words are a pure delight. Like a Butkus tackle, they hit 
his subject squarely on the nose. Here is Dick Butkus dis- 
cussing his job as middle linebacker and defensive signal 
caller: 

“You need a nose for the ball,’’ he begins, “an inkling 
of where different things are going to come off. You have 
to be quick. There’s a difference between quickness and 
speed, you know. Donny Anderson can beat me in a 
straight race any day of the week. But maybe | can get an 
angle on him and still catch him (Butkus was credited with 
127 unassisted tackles and 55 assists last year). 

“| mean, you have to be able to move laterally and 
fight off the center on one side and jump and dodge the 
tackle on the other side and get out and make the play on 
the end. You never just run in a straight line. That's a no-no 
for a linebacker. 

“I’ve found you have to cover receivers pretty tight. 
If you don’t cover close, your man will get the pass (Butkus 
has intercepted 10 passes in four pro seasons). 

“With experience, | think you can cover the man 
pretty close and this can lead to one of three things: You 
can block the pass or intercept it or it can fall incomplete. 
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Or maybe you can even jar it away from him after he has 
caught it and you get a fumble recovery (Butkus has re- 
covered 13 opponents’ fumbles in four years).’’ 

For Butkus, the weekly battle of wits with the oppos- 
ing quarterback is a sort of enlightened, intuitive guessing 
game. 

“1 call the basic defense in the huddle,” he explains. 
“This year, as | said, we're planning not to audible so much. 
But there will still be times when it’s necessary for me to 
change the defensive plan at the scrimmage line. Here's 
the way it works. 

“The defense | call in the huddle is based upon such 
factors as the formation the other team has been using, the 
down, yards to go, time remaining, and so forth. As soon 
as the enemy has broken its huddle and taken its forma- 
tion, that’s when | begin considering the possibility of 
changing our defense. 

“I look first at the formation. Then | look to see if 
a running back is cheating a few inches. | may even look 
at the eyes of a halfback or quarterback. | don’t want to 
mention any names, but you’d be surprised how some guys 
give things away by the direction they’re looking. Or even 
by the way they walk up to the scrimmage line.”’ 

Of all the quarterbacks he has tried to outguess, 
Butkus rates Bart Starr of the Green Bay Packers and John 
Unitas of the Baltimore Colts as the toughest to diagnose. 

“Bart's great qualities are his leadership and passing,” 
the Bear linebacker asserts. “Above all, he’s a leader. 
Johnny is phenomenal in getting the job done late in the 
game. He’s a pressure player. The difference between these 
two is so slight | wouldn’t want to pick one over the other. 
They both can hurt you any time.” 

Butkus believes the Packers will make a comeback 
this autumn. He sees the Los Angeles Rams as a power in 
the west. But he is much more eager to talk about the 
chances of his own Bears than of other clubs. “I feel pretty 
strongly we've got a good shot at the whole pudding. We 
can take it all.” 


Butkus considers Bart Starr (below) and Johnny Unitas as the toughest 


This is the sort of confidence Dick Butkus has radi- 
ated since his days at Vocational High school on Chicago's 
south side. A member of a Lithuanian family of nine, Dick 
shunned a neighborhood high school and hiked five miles 
over to Vocational where a respected Notre Dame gradu- 
ate, Bernie O’Brien, was the football coach. 

Butkus’ dedication was obvious to O’Brien from the 
start. ‘Dick asked for a program of exercises to get him in 
shape,” O’Brien recalls. ‘He said he just wanted to get an 
early start. It’s that way with him. All he has ever wanted 
is to be a great football player.” 

Butkus was great, even in high school. He was a full- 
back then, and late in his junior year he kicked a 35-yard 
field goal that clinched victory over Taft and earned Voca- 
tional a shot in the city title game before 40,000 in Chi- 
cago’s storied Soldier Field. 

“But my biggest high school thrill,”” Dick remembers, 
“was one day in my senior year. We were playing Lind- 
bloom and several scouts from Notre Dame were in the 
stands.” All Butkus did that afternoon was score two 
touchdowns, complete two running passes off the option, 
and quick kick 80 yards. 

The Irish scouts were suitably impressed and Butkus 
was all set to matriculate at Notre Dame. ‘But at the last 
minute they told me | couldn’t get married. I’d been going 
with Helen (his high school sweetheart) for years and we 
were serious and wanted to get married. Purdue and 
Michigan were interested in me, but | chose Illinois be- 
cause of Pete Elliott. He’s a real fine person.” 

Dick and Helen were married in 1963, the year 
Butkus led Illinois to the Rose Bowl in one of history's 
memorable season-long performances by a lineman. But- 
kus played both center on offense and linebacker on de- 
fense, and was a shoe-in to make it as a pro when he came 
up to the Bears as their first draft choice in 1965. 

“I've never seen anybody who was such a cinch,’’ 
declares Bill George, the immortal Bear linebacker Butkus 
was hand-picked to succeed. “‘I’d been having trouble 
recovering from a knee operation, and the day Dick 
showed up in camp | knew | was out of a job.” 

Butkus took the usual rookie treatment dished out to 
new pros by the older veterans. In the first two or three 
games he found himself badly sucked out of position on 
numerous occasions and there was speculation in the Chi- 
cago press that maybe the great lineman from Illinois, 
tough and tenacious as he might be, was too slow to be a 
middle linebacker. But Dick never made the same mistake 
twice during his freshman season in the National Football 
league and wound up with kudos pouring in from all sides. 

“The Bear terminology bothered me at first,” he now 
admits. “And | had to learn to protect my territory first 
before chasing the play trying to make a tackle. In college 
I used to just sort of free lance. I’d go anywhere | wanted 
to. But in pro ball you have a responsibility to protect a 
certain territory. Everybody has a job to do.” 

Butkus does his job well, those who play alongside 
him agree. Doug Buffone, the Bears’ talented left line- 
backer who has the misfortune of playing in the shadow of 
the great middleman, says, “it’s good | play alongside Dick 
because you don’t have to worry a bit about the middle. 
He takes care of that all by himself.” 

Butkus has been taking care of the middle of the Bear 
defense for four years now, and the way he is going, will 
still be there many seasons hence. 
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“1 think | can get in at least five more years,” he said 
one day recently. “And if | slow down too much to play 
linebacker, | might give it a try at offensive center where 
you don’t have to move around so much.” 

Butkus has taken to reading Shakespeare of late and 
has a new job with a container corporation. It’s all part of 
a new master plan—like talking to sports writers—to im- 
prove his image and insure his future security. 

“Football can’t last forever,’ he says realistically. “1 
want to get out in the world and do some things without 
shoulder pads.”’ 

“I've been thinking about doing some sort of sports 
radio work and | may even cut a party record, relating 
Shakespeare to football with a few changes here and 
there.” 

Whether Butkus ever makes it as a bard, his feats on 
the gridiron have already qualified him for an eventual 


berth in the pro football Hall of Fame. on) 


Butkus stares into quarterbacks’ eyes for sign and often reads play. 
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los angeles: 


ANALYSIS OF 
A TROUBLED GIANT 


The truth of the matter is, George Allen is 
on the spotin Los Angeles. His front office problems 
haven’t been resolved and he may have too 
close a relationship with his veteran players. What's 
more, the Rams had an excellent draft and 
are considered the favorites in the Coastal Division. 


BY BUD FURILLO 


any 

GLalios Angeles Rams coach George Allen re- 
cently contracted to write his third book. It 
will follow in the pattern of its predecessors. 
It will be a dull, non-fiction text about 
football. 

However, there is a point in the book’s 
favor. It will probably be published around 
the Christmas holidays. 

Over the years, interest in football has 
been heightened during that period by the 
principal Ram owner, Daniel Farrell Reeves, 
presumably the producer-director of The 
Christmas Hour. This program is a docu- 
mentary with surprise firings and hirings. 

When Reeves sacked Harland Svare two 
days before Christmas, 1965 years after the 
birth of Our Lord—the job went eventually 
to Allen. 

Daniel telephoned George at 8 the 
morning after last season ended to can him. 
The morning after Christmas that is. How- 
ever, by New Year’s, Reeves had made up his 
mind to restore Allen to his former position. 
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The official announcement was held up until 
the start of Super Bowl Week. 

Allen said Reeves had been drinking that 
sunny day he fired him. Reeves denies this. 
But he does admit to serving teetotaler Allen 
a taste at the Bel-Air home of the Rams’ 
owner as they watched USC fumble away the 
Rose Bowl game to Ohio State. 

“We've never had a drink together,”’ 
Reeves said to his displaced coach. ‘What'll 
you have?” 

Allen ordered a scotch and soda. Reeves 
poured himself a coke—just as he had done 
during all of the seven losing Ram years be- 
fore Allen. 

It wasn’t until the fourth game of 
George’s first season that Reeves consented 
to a beer after the long drought. Then he said: 

“| suspect it was more fun losing under 
Svare than it is winning under Allen.” 

Reeves and Allen have never been com- 
patible, and, after three years of working for 
him, George still didn’t know whether to call 
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Holding clipboard, Allen stares intently at action on field as a de- 
jected Merlin Olsen stands close by with arms folded. 


for a coke or audibilize with scotch. 

Despite this drawback with the ownership, Allen has 
done rather well on the field. 

The Rams became an instant winner in 1966 after 
children in Los Angeles became adults while wondering if 
their team would ever find its manhood. 

The Rams won the Coastal Division and finished 
second in the last two seasons while losing five games, 
one of which included a pillow fight for the Western Con- 
ference championship. 

George Herbert Allen has been called many names 
since George Halas kicked off with “Runout” Allen. Papa 
Bear didn’t like the idea of George ducking out of his con- 
tract as the Bears’ chief assistant to become head coach 
in Los Angeles. 

George is best known as “Trader’’ Allen. Of the 50 
players who reported to the Ram camp at Fullerton, Calif., 
this summer, 24 had played with other National Football 
League teams before they became Rams. 

Leading the San Diego Chargers by 50—0 in the third 
quarter of a pre-season game with the American Football 
League team in 1967, Allen rushed in the Front Four when 
the Chargers reached the Ram 20. 

“Allen's a killer,” chuckled Reeves, from the press 
box. Thus he became “Killer” Allen. 

Killer George had a score to settle with the Charger 
coach, Sid Gillman. Ram assistant Allen was fired by Gill- 
man, the Los Angeles coach at the time, in 1957. Yes, it 
was shortly before Christmas. 

Thirty-five when Gillman gave him the Dickens 
treatment suffered first by Bob Cratchett, Allen had 
reached a point of maturity whereby he questioned the 
security of coaching. So he did the logical thing. 

He opened a car wash in the San Fernando Valley 
and worked nights in his garage on his first book, a 565- 
page novelette known as “Winning Football Drills.” As 
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might be expected, none of his drills matched the sensa- 
tional impact of “Portnoy’s Complaint.” Therefore, it 
didn’t sell as well. 

Apparently, whenever coaching becomes hazardous, 
Allen retreats to the garage to write another book to help 
the fellow men of his profession. 

Now 46, Allen starts his fourth year in Los Angeles 
in the position of being (a) unable to communicate with 
his employer, (b) a prisoner of his players, (c) the Coastal 
Division favorite and (d) sometimes lacking sideline ra- 
tionale. 

® The problems with the employer are obvious. 

© When Reeves fired Allen for a dozen days, the 
veterans stood up for him. Can Allen now trade them— 
after their fierce show of loyalty? 

® His previous trades and a fantastic draft make the 
Rams the Coastal Division favorite even though they must 
play the incensed Colts at Baltimore in their first league 
game. Remember what the owner of Bachelors II! did to 
the Colts in the last Super Bowl? 

® |f Allen had remembered what down it was against 
the Bears in Los Angeles in last season’s 13th game, the 
entire Super Bowl picture might have been changed. A 
Ram team with a title chance against the Colts in the finale 
at Los Angeles would have had the momentum to win, 
instead of lose, lethargically. 

Although both sides promised “to make this thing 
work’, when Allen was brought back by Reeves to con- 
clude the two years on his contract, their relationship re- 
mains cool. This is partly due to the Ram owner's absence 
from Los Angeles. He spent most of the spring and part of 
the summer in a New York hospital for treatment of 
Hodgkins Disease. 

The owner and the coach did agree on the trade thet 
shocked football when Allen made it last spring. He got 
offensive tackle Bob Brown and defensive back Jim Nettles 
from the Philadelphia Eagles for offensive tackle Joe 
Carollo, reserve guard Don Chuy and veteran defensive 
back Irv Cross. 

“How did Allen swing that trade?” asked Baltimore 
coach Don Shula. “He gave up almost nothing for the best 
tackle who ever played the game. There are 14 other clubs 
in the National Football League who would have tripled 
Allen's offer for Bob Brown. | don’t understand it.” 

Privately, NFL people hinted that Allen tampered 
with Brown before he was traded. One morning Brown 
announced he wanted to be traded. He went to Los 
Angeles the same afternoon. 

Allen’s only loss in the trade was Carollo, Chuy said 
he would quit if he weren’t traded. Cross had told Allen 
he wanted to retire to his business in the Philadelphia area. 

Why, the NFL owners might have called for an in- 
vestigation if Commissioner Pete Rozelle hadn’t been so 
occupied with Joe Namath at the time. 

Allen doesn’t mind what others say about him. 

“| work at my job, I don’t play golf,” he says. “Blan- 
ton Collier asked me when | played golf last. | told him 
nine years ago. He asked me when | intended to play again. 
| told him the day after we win the Super Bowl.” 
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In his eagerness to make trades, Allen doesn’t bother 
to consult his owner on the cost. He is exceedingly gen- 
erous with the club’s money. 

Bob Brown is the highest paid blocker of all time. He 
is paid in excess of $50,000 a year. Brown could be making 
more than either Deacon Jones or Merlin Olsen, both of 
whom asked to have their contracts reviewed last year. 

Then there is the case of Roger Brown. When Roger 
came to the Rams from Detroit, the Lions insisted that he 
bring along a $30,000 note the club had co-signed for him. 

Allen agreed that the Rams would take on the 
responsibility of the debt. This didn’t set well with Reeves, 
who is strongly opposed to backing players’ loans. 

Despite the success of the club under Allen, Reeves 
is unhappy that the coach is unable to get along with a 
group known as “The Loyal Dozen,” (employees) many of 
who have been with Reeves since he moved to Los Angeles 
in 1946. 

Elroy Hirsch has left to take over the athletic director- 
ship at Wisconsin. 

Hirsch had his fill of Allen during ‘The Great Foot- 
ball Lockout of 1968”, when NFL owners refused to admit 
veterans to their camps during a disagreement over pen- 
sions and exhibition game pay. 

Jones and Olsen held out even after the owners made 
‘peace with the players. 

“Al\len wanted to give them everything,” said Hirsch. 
“1 couldn’t do that and be acting in good faith to Mr. 
Reeves,” added the former assistant to the Ram president, 
whose job has been taken by Jack Teele, the team’s former 
publicity director. 

Allen claims The Loyal Dozen, which includes former 
Ram head coaches Bob Waterfield and Hampton Poole, 
poured champagne when the news broke that he was fired. 

George shouldn't hold it against The Loyal Dozen 
just because they dislike him. There’s always a chance that 
he could be admitted to the membership. Reeves has gone 
through nine coaches since he came to Los Angeles. 

Reeves is always thinking of The Loyal Dozen. One 
of the conditions of a reported $21 million sale of the club 
to architect Charles Luckman last spring was that $1 mil- 
lion would go to employees who had been loyal. Luckman 
balked at anything over $20 million. 

Allen’s intense devotion to his players, particularly 
his veterans, were instrumental in his return as coach. Ten 
of them stood behind him as he cried on television while 
professing his wish to stay with the Rams. These veterans 
said they would retire if Allen wasn’t brought back. 

“| saw that performance,” said Reeves. ‘I thought it 
was amusing.” 

Reeves also found it reason to listen to a peace offer 
madé by Allen through the team physician, Dr. Jules 
Rasinski. 

Because of their stand during his travail, Allen now 
finds himself a prisoner of his players. Can he trade any of 
those who stood up for him? 

Whereas Allen achieved quick results by trading 
draft choices for players, he suddenly found himself rich 
in selections at the last draft. Thus he was able to beef up 
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An intense Allen has his problems. 


the offense, hoping to give it parity with the best defense 
in the NFL. 

On the first round, Allen drafted running back Larry 
Smith from Florida, split end Jim Seymour from Notre 
Dame and tight end Bob Klein from USC. 

Of Seymour, one of his new targets, Ram quarterback 
Roman Gabriel says: “He will be another Boyd Dowler.” 

The Rams deserve to be favored with the improve- 
ments they made, whereas the Colts appear to be getting 
older. 

However, to win, perhaps a down indicator should 
be attached to the backside of center Ken Iman. 

The officials blew a down when the Rams were upset 
by the Bears. Nobody caught it. 

Gabriel had an excuse. He had been knocked out in 
the first half and didn’t know where he was as he tried to 
rally the Rams in the nationally-television game they lost 
by a point. 

Allen had no excuse, The coach should know what 
down it is. 

George's sideline approach is opposite that of any 
other pro coach. He is a cheerleader, constantly patting 
players on the back and caring for the wounded. 

On the other hand, you have Vince Lombardi, whose 
mind is too caught up in the strategy of the game to be 
affected by a broken leg. 

Allen’s plusses as a coach far outnumber his minuses. 

He majors in morale, preparation and innovations. It 
was Allen who brought the blocked kick back into the 
game, and Allen made the fans appreciative of defense in 
Los Angeles as well as Chicago, where he masterminded 
a defensive world championship for the Bears in 1963. 

Allen has brought back prosperity to what was once 
the best franchise in football—a team that averaged 83,000 
customers to every home game 11 years ago. 

Allen has rewritten the book for the Rams. 

It will be reviewed by Reeves at Christmas. 
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ERNIE SALVATORE 


ae he way Paul Robinson figured it, maybe, 
just maybe he could outsmart Paul Brown, if 
even for a day or two. Most rookies wouldn’t 
even think of such a thing. A rookie trying to 
outwit the father of modern pro football? 
Jimmy Brown would rather die first. 

But, Robinson needed time. He hadn’t 
looked good. He hadn’t felt good. The cyl- 
inders weren't clicking. So, he ripped the 
adhesive tape with his name on it from his 
bedroom door at Brown’s training camp last 
year so no one on the coaching staff could 
find him. If someone carrying a pink slip was 
looking for him, he was going to throw him 
off the trail. 

As things turned out, Robinson needn’t 
have bothered. And, when he‘reported to 
camp this year Brown knew where he was, 
and made sure everyone else on the coach- 
ing staff did, too. 

Admittedly, Robin- 
son’s market value hasn’t 
reached full flower. But, 
on the basis of what the 
brilliant Cincinnati Ben- 
gal halfback accom- 
plished in his single pro 
season, and the compet- 
itive company he soon 
will be keeping, that isn’t expected to 
continue. 

If the pro football world isn’t yet aware 
of Paul Robinson, the Bengal faithful in the 
Central Ohio Valley are. Who’s O. J. Simp- 
son, they’re asking? What’s all this talk about 
another AFL coup over the NFL when the 
Buffalo Bills made him their No. 1 draft 
choice? 

“O.J. is a box office attraction all by him- 
self,” an AFL executive had chortled shortly 
after the historic pick had been made. ‘He'll 
rival Joe Namath in that department. As a 


O. J. Simpson. 
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The star Cincinnati halfback was 
the No. 1 runner in the AFL last 
year. Yet, few people remember, 
simply because he has been over- 
looked with all the ballyhoo over 


runner O. J. Simpson is the greatest alive, 
pound for pound.” 

Sounded convincing if somewhat over- 
stated except for the one, glaring omission 
of Paul Robinson. That’s like Howard Hughes 
overlooking Las Vegas. 

“How can O. J. Simpson be No. 12” a 
Bengal official wanted to know one day last 
June while lunching in an air conditioned 
downtown Cincinnati restaurant. ““Get me an 
answer to that question.” 

‘I'd like to know the answer, too,” 
Robinson, the man himself, beamed.’”” The 
way | see this thing—I’m the No. 1 runner in 
the AFL. | got the title to prove it. I’ve got the 
yards to prove it, too. O. J. hasn’t proved any- 
thing to anyone in our league. He hasn’t 
gained a yard. He hasn't even runa play.” 

The argument was tough to refute. 

For the record, how often does a rookie 
with one year of college 
experience crack the 
1,000 yard rushing bar- 
rier, anyway? And, how 
many times has it been 
done with an expansion 
team playing a maiden 
season? Well, no one did 
until Paul Robinson 
came flashing out of the Arizona mesquite 
country last year to join the old master, 
Brown, and his brand new Bengals. 

To match Robinson, even with an estab- 
lished club, O. J. is going to have to put to- 
gether a tremendous season. What Robinson 
did was rush for 1,023 yards to win the ground 
gaining championship in his first crack, plus 
the AFL Rookie-of-the-Year Award, and the 
Bengals’ Most Valuable Player Award. 

That wasn’t all. Skeptics were further 
silenced in the AFL-All Star Game that fol- 
lowed the Jets Super Bowl triumph by one 
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week. Playing in the second unit backfield for the Western 
Division Robinson scored two second half touchdowns, 
and ran for a pair of two-point AFL conversions to spark 
a come-from-behind rally. He was running against the best. 
Nine Jets were on the East squad, including Mr. Namath. 

Later, Paul Brown added, “What Paul Robinson did 
behind an expansion team took some doing. He’s a fine 
player and a fine guy and he learns fast. More important— 
he’s trying all the time.” 

When you run behind a young offensive line on a 
brand new team and win only three games, and you keep 
on trying the way Robby did well—what more can you ask? 

Simpson won't be facing those hazards. He'll be 
with a set ball club. Even with that advantage, Robinson 
sees no easy time for O. J. 

“He's got one strike on himself already,” Robinson 
said. “Remember what he said before he was drafted? He 
said he’d rather play for the weakest NFL team than for the 
best in the AFL. He didn’t win many friends downgrading 
our league like that. He also went about the contract bar- 
gaining wrong. He wanted extra big money before he did 
anything. He was already well off with that public relations 
money he earned with Chevrolet. Why didn’t he settle for 
a reasonable figure at first-prove himself, then go for 
broke?’ 

Robinson shook his head, as if to answer his own 
question. 

“But, he has great talent, great talent,” he exclaimed. 
“If O. J. can avoid injuries then he'll succeed me as rookie- 
of-the-year, but not as the ground gaining champion. That's 
my baby.” 

Robinson doesn’t expect an easy time of it, either. 

“I’m a marked man now,’ he said. “I’m no longer an 
unknown—no longer a surprise. The pressure was on me 
last year just to make the club. | had to—make it, that’s all 
| wanted. Then | had the good year, made a lot of people 
happy. This year the pressure is worse. I’ve got to prove 
what happened last year was no fluke.” 

That’s why Paul began gymnasium workouts in mid- 
March. 

“I've got to keep the defenses honest,” he winked. 
“And, these young guys are going to be coming into the 
league as hungry as | was last year. I'll tell you one thing, 
I'm glad | got a one year jump on this new crop. I’m also 
glad | got a one year jump on O. J.” 

Robinson and Simpson aren’t total strangers. They 
both competed in the NCAA track and field championships 
at Provo, Utah, in 1968. It was there Robinson had the 
Opportunity to study Simpson’s running. 

“He has great natural balance,” Robinson said. “He 
slides off tacklers, and runs laterally easily, without losing 
his balance at all. | have to work on that kind of thing 
deliberately. It doesn’t come naturally to me yet. But, it 
will. | got to up my earning power, too, you know.” 

Robinson was the Bengals’ surprise third round draft 
pick last year. It was a surprise to everyone, including 
Robinson. 

“| had been hoping just to get drafted, but | never 
dreamed a man like Paul Brown would draft me so high. 
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Robinson was only runner in AFL to gain over 1,000 yards last year. 
He finished with 1,023. 


And, when | heard a team named the Bengals got me, | 
said, ‘Oh, oh. That’s the basketball team with Oscar Robert- 
son isn’t it? Guess I'll have to start playin’ one-on-one again 
to get back into shape.’ ” 

Assured the Bengals were a pro football team, Robin- 
son then sat down and bargained for a $7,500 bonus, plus 
an additional $2,500 if he made the team, and a $19,000 
salary. Compared to Simpson’s demands for $600,000 
Robinson’s $29,000 looks small, and that doesn’t include 
his $1,000 bonus for the rookie award or the new car. 

“It'll get better,’ he beamed. “I trust Mr. Brown and 
the Bengals. They believed in me. | believe in them.” 

“They didn’t know too much about me,” he con- 
tinued. ‘How could they? | had a track reputation and only 
one year of college football—yet they signed me, gave me 
a nice bonus after watching me in only one college game 
and never saw me carry the ball.” 

Brown and his aides caught Robinson and his Ari- 
zona mates in their 14-7 upset victory over Ohio State in 
Columbus in 1967. Robinson spent the day putting fierce 
blocks on linebackers, and never once felt the pigskin. 

“What impressed us,” Rick Forzano, the former 
Bengal backfield coach now at Navy said, “was the fierce- 
ness of his hitting. We reasoned that if he could hit some- 
one like that, if he could keep doing it all day, then he cer- 
tainly would be able to take it just as hard with someone 
hitting him. We were looking for speed, toughness, and 
competitive eagerness. We found all three in Paul Robin- 
son.” 

This, in essence, is Paul Robinson, who could in a 
year or two become the hottest box office property in pro 
football. Paul Brown has produced a few in his time re- 
member. To appreciate the Paul Robinson psyche, which 
has hardly been scratched, a good place to start is on a 
typical November Sunday in Miami last winter. 

The temperature was 92 degrees, the horse tracks 
were closed, but the beaches, the bars and the pools were 
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jammed which, to anyone who has spent a typical Novem- 
ber Sunday in Miami, were the three most logical places 
to be. 

Over in the Orange Bowl, however, strange things 
were occurring. For one, the Bengals and the Miami Dol- 
phins were playing an AFL game of no particular con- 
sequence except to themselves. For another, 31,747 people 
were sitting-in the stands being burned to a crisp watching 
them do it. Neither, certainly, could match the refreshing 
creature comforts to be found at the other three places. 

Only, in the Orange Bowl, it wasn’t 92 degrees. 

“It was 110 if it was anything,” Al Heim, the Bengals’ 
Public Relations Director, recalled. 

“If it wasn’t 110 it wasn’t anything,” Robinson added. 

Whatever it was, that was the day Paul Robinson 
chose to play the greatest game of his rookie season. 
Ignoring the heat he carried the ball 22 times for 134 yards, 
scored three touchdowns and caught one pass. Two of the 
touchdowns came in the last quarter to put the game out 
of reach and enable the sun-tanned spectators to flee to 
the darkened sanctuaries of their homes a little early. 

They left, most of them, talking about the incredible 
young Bengal halfback with the number “18” on his jersey, 
who ran the football like a trackman running the hurdles. 

Robinson was doing what came naturally. At Arizona 
he set an intermediate hurdles record of 51.7 that still 
stands. That is moving! 

But, what the fans talked about most, and the millions 
of televiewers, too, was Robinson’s first touchdown. It’s on 
film, and one day may find its way into the archives of the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame in Canton, Ohio, as an outstand- 
ing example of ad lib ball carrying. 

Robinson scored it in the second quarter on what is 
officially in the books as a 54-yard play. However, eye- 
witnesses insist the run was nearer 110 yards. Instead of 
breaking straight up the middle as he was supposed to, 
Robinson zig-zagged all over the Orange Bowl gridiron. 

By the time he chugged across the goal line, putting 
the Bengals ahead, 17-7, the field was littered with pros- 


“I’m the No. 1 runner in the AFL,” 
claims Robinson. “I got the title 
to prove it. I’ve got the yards to 
prove it, too. O. J. hasn’t proved 
anything to anyone in our league.” 


trated football players, cut down by the blazing ground 
heat trying to catch the artful dodger. 

Robinson was breathing pretty hard, too, when he 
reached the Bengal bench. 

“Why did you have to do it the hard way?” Forzano 
asked. “The hole was there. All you had to do was run 
straight.” 

Robinson stood there staring silently at Forzano. 
Glistening torrents of sweat rushed down his face, his neck, 
and his cheeks. A smile cracked his face. 

“Well, coach, the reason | kept coming over to this 
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Paul Brown: “What Robinson did behind an expansion team did 
some doing.” 


side of the field was | wanted to get close to the television 
cameras!” 

It broke up the Bengal bench, 

The blithe Robinson spirit had surfaced. The loos- 
ened Bengals, up tight from their seven straight losses, 
played great football the rest of the day. 

Paul Brown once described Robinson's attitude as 
“refreshing.” Others have called it everything from relax- 
ing to unusual. 

“You never really know when or where it'll show 
itself,” said Heim. ‘‘When it does, though, it’s always with 
a light touch—good for a laugh or at least a smile.” 

Thus, what you have in Paul Robinson is talent, plus 
optimism, and dedication. He is dedicated—to family, old 
friends, young people, the team, his fellow blacks, and 
himself, But, never without humor. 

The day he arrived in Cincinnati to report to pre- 
season camp he was met at the airport by Robin Brown, 
Paul’s younger son. They drove to a downtown hotel 
where earlier Bengal arrivals had gathered. As Robinson 
was introduced to them he noticed they were all on the 
large side. 

“1! kept looking up everytime | met someone,” he 
said. ‘Never down. Gosh, I’d never seen so many big men 
in my life. | could see myself back in Arizona in 24 hours, 
and | just couldn’t let that happen.” 

Later, back in Robin’s car with S. T. Saffold, a rookie 
split end, they were headed for Wilmington where the 
Bengals had pitched pre-season camp. 

“Like me, Robin was new to the country,” Robinson 
said. ‘He kept asking me to check the road maps to see 
where we were and | kept telling him we were doing just 
fine. But, all | could think of were those big guys I’d met at 

continued on page 71 
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BP hey take their football serious in Green Bay. During the 


long season, from July until December, it is a way of life. A few 
years ago, the season used to extend until January. That’s when 
the vaunted Green Bay Packers were kings of all football. They 
had won two consecutive Super Bowls and everyone was won- 
dering when it was all going to end. 

It all ended last season. The Packers finished third in the 
Central Division with a record of 6—7—1, their worst perform- 
ance in 10 years. The Packers were kings no longer. 

Now, the same people are wondering when the Packers 
will return to the top. The Green Bay faithful feel it will be this 
season. As soon as the 1968 campaign ended, they began look- 
ing ahead to 1969. They started a drive to guarantee more enthu- 
siasm than ever before, highlighting it with thousands of bumper 
stickers, that read, ‘The Pack Will Be Back.” 

It's a great wave of optimism but it has to be tempered 
with a good deal of pessimism. Gone, and no longer to return 
again are such premier players as Jerry Kramer; Bob Skoronski; 
Forrest Gregg and Zeke Bratkowski. That's from the playing field. 
Gone from upstairs is Vince Lombardi, the one person who 
molded the dynasty together. > 

Now, it’s left to Phil Bengtson, in his dual role as coach and re a 
general manager, to pick up the pieces and start again. Packer = 


fans feel he can... Guard Gale Gillingham, at 2 


5 a prospective All-Pro. 


MARTHA’S COFFEE CLUB ROMO DISPLAY ADV GREEN BAY -WIS 


In a prophetic pose, veteran 
quarterback Bart Starr 
appears to be showing head 
coach Phil Bengtson the 
way back to prosperity. 
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Fullback Jim Grabowski reflects the frustration the Packers 
experienced last season when they finished 6-7-1. In Green Bay, 
it was unbelievable. 


Donny Anderson, the club’s leading rusher last 


48 season, is the main cog of Packers’ ground attack. 


BOOK BONUS ;. 


From “The Long Pass” published by 
World Publishing Company, 
© Copyright, 1969, Darien House, Inc. 


day the 
pro football world 


STOOD SMULL 


By Lou Sahadi 


The smart money boys made the Baltimore Colts an 
18-point favorite over the New York Jets in the third annual Super Bowl 
last January. The American League champions were 
scoffed at as the biggest underdogs in any pro football championship game. 
However, the Jets pulled off one of the biggest upsets in 
sports history, 16-7. This is how they did it... 


“2 minous low clouds moved swiftly in a northerly 
direction. There was still a small chance of rain. It had 
rained heavily the night before, but now the sun was 
trying to struggle through. Rain would definitely favor 
the Baltimore Colts. They had the heavy runners, and 
a quarterback with two sound legs. A lot of the smart 
money waited until the final day before putting 
down a bet on the Super Bowl game. If you send in 
a lot of action, you have to figure the elements. The 
odds which favored the Colts by eighteen points 
thirteen days earlier had not fluctuated much, a half- 
point either way, depending on the local bookmaker. 

There was no wake-up call for any of the New 
York Jet players, but most of them got up early. Their 
first order of the day was to assemble at 10:30 A.M. 
in the dining hall for the pregame meal. It was the 
same ritual they had observed all season long: Super 
Sunday was no different. Even the food was the same: 
fruit juice, fruit, steak, eggs, toast, tea, coffee, and 
milk. That’s the way it was all season long in the pre- 
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vious seven road games. 

The players slowly made their way into the 
dining hall. They ambled in quietly, often in pairs— 
Snell and Boozer, Namath and Hudson, Elliott and 
Johnson, Grantham and McAdams, Atkinson and 
Baker. They conversed in subdued tones. Occasion- 
ally Ewbank would make an announcement. 

“Remember,” he said, “if anybody needs taping, 
Jeff is all set up in the back. 

“We'll return here right after the game, so any 
personal belongings you have can be kept in your 
rooms. 

“Does anyone have any questions?” 

Nobody spoke. 

It was like a scene from a well-rehearsed play. 
Players kept right on eating while the announcements 
were being made, almost as if they knew what was 
going to be said. Trainer Jeff Snedeker was off to one 
side of the room, already at work. This was the busi- 
est part of his day, taping ankles. He.arranged a 
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couple of tables in front of him. On one were rolls of ad- 
hesive tape and gauze and a number of pill bottles. On 
the other sat the athletes, one by one, with their ankles 
propped. 

Snedeker, in a T-shirt and white pants, worked quickly 
and effectively. He had done this thousands of times. Be- 
tween tape jobs he would straighten up, wipe the sweat 
from his face, and take a puff from his cigarette. Another 
athlete would jump on the table, and Snedeker would put 
down his cigarette and quickly resume work. 

When all the players had finished eating, they con- 
gregated in their respective groups for a final briefing with 


the coaches. Clive Rush handled the offensive backs, Joe 
Spencer the offensive line, Walt Michaels the defensive 
backs, and Buddy Ryan the defensive line. The coaches 
spoke in low tones, and the players listened quietly and 
intently. This was the final time they would meet together 
as a separate unit. 

Ewbank had one more announcement. 

“Just one more reminder, boys. The buses will de- 
part for Miami at twelve noon. There will be two buses 
waiting outside in front of the door.” 

The squad broke and left for their rooms to collect 
their gear. 
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Namath called an excellent game. He mixed his running with his 
passing. In fact, he called more running plays than the Colts expected. 
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There were three buses chartered to make the hour- 
long journey to the Orange Bowl. Two buses were for the 
squad, while the other was for the writers covering the 
club and various members and associates of the Jets’ 
organization. They were parked one behind the other like 
troop carriers, The equipment men herded the gear to the 
side of the bus, where the driver placed the bags in the 
luggage compartment underneath. The players boarded 
the buses, and when they were all accounted for, the 
buses began to roll southward toward Miami. 

It was a few minutes after twelve. The departure 
went smoothly, according to the timetable. The players 
sat quietly. Some stretched their legs, and others sat erect. 
There were few conversations. Most of the players stared 
out the window, while a number of others leaned back 
and closed their eyes. You could feel the tensions starting 
to build. Maynard tried to nap but was unable to. He 
would close his eyes and then open them again, moving 
around in his seat trying to get comfortable. He had never 
had trouble sleeping before on trips. 

Beverly rested his head on the back of the seat, 
staring idly at the roof of the bus. From time to time he 
would look out the window. 

“I'd rather see players quiet and a bit on edge,” 
Michaels remarked. “Then | know they're ready. | don’t 
like it when they’re too loose. Most people think that’s 
the best. | like to see them a bit on edge, not too much, 
mind you, but just a little. This way they have their mind 
on what they're about to do. Once the game begins, they'll 
loosen up enough. The important thing is being ready to 
go once the whistle blows.”’ 

In Michaels’ eyes the Jets were ready, 

The buses arrived at the north end of the Orange 
Bowl a few minutes after one P.M. It was much too early 
for any of the expected 75,000 fans to arrive. There were 
a number of kids in sneakers running around trying to get 
a look at the players. “Hey, there’s Joe Namath,’ one 
yelled, his eyes flashing with excitement because he had 
spotted him first. “Go get ‘em Joe,"’ shouted another. And 
then the other youngsters ran over to catch a glimpse of 
the star quarterback. 

As the Jets moved into the dressing room, you could 
feel the tension just by looking at them. They walked at a 
normal pace. No one spoke. For the most part they looked 
straight ahead. 

Almost leisurely they went about preparing for battle. 
The first lockers to the left as you walked into the room 
were assigned to Jim Turner, Namath, and Babe Parilli. The 
quarterbacks always remain together. That is the way the 
squad is quartered. The offensive backs dress in adjacent 
lockers, as do the defensive backs, linebackers, defensive 
linemen, and offensive linemen. The remainder of the 
room is for the players who operate on the special teams, 
the kickoff and punt-return units. 

The Jets were assigned the dressing room normally 
used by the Miami Dolphins. It is a long, rectangular- 
shaped room with individual locker stalls. Above each 
stall was a wide strip of adhesive tape with the name of 
the player who would use the stall. There were four sep- 
arate rooms adjoining the one used by the players. One 
was for the coaching staff, another for the trainer, the 
lavatory facilities, and the showers. Ewbank and his assist- 
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ants were in the first room. As he had done throughout the 
season, Ewbank assigned Michaels, Rush, and Spencer to 
the telephone in a booth high above the stadium. Sitting 
like hawks on their high vantage point, they would ob- 
serve the individual play of the twenty-two combatants 
below to detect strengths or weaknesses. The final out- 
come of a contest could very easily be determined by what 
they detected. They are in continuous contact with the 
bench with the second-string quarterback, whose primary 
function during the course of a game is to man the field 
telephone, charting plays on instructions from the three- 
man observer team above. Ryan, the other assistant, would 
operate with Ewbank on the sidelines, making any neces- 
sary substitutions and carry out any special instructions 
from the head coach. 

George Sauer, Sr., stood in the middle of the dressing 
room. He too would be on the sidelines, for any special 
details that might arise. He had his own special interest 
going for him in this game. George, Jr., was one of the 
key links in the Jets’ accelerated offense, There was pride 
in his eyes as he glanced over at his son, It was as if he was 
remembering a lifetime in a quick second. 

“This is really something,” said Sauer, “I think the 
boys can do it.’ Then he walked over to his son, offered 
some words of encouragement, and walked away. 

Maynard had trouble adjusting his shoulderpads. He 
fastened them once, then unfastened them. He pulled 
them down, then fastened them again. Then he swung his 
right arm in a circular motion and adjusted the band un- 
derneath his arm. Now they felt comfortable. 

Grantham came over and said something to Maynard. 
Don nodded. Grantham patted him on the shoulderpads 
and walked back to his locker, which was at the other end 
of the room. He was still in his stocking feet, wearing only 
his uniform pants and gray T-shirt, He proceeded to finish 
dressing. 

Atkinson stood at his locker frowning, as if he had 
forgotten the next move of the routine. He caught my eye, 
winked at me, and nodded, then reached into his locker 
for a T-shirt. 

The entire atmosphere had a certain stillness about 
it. You wanted to talk but were afraid to. 

The one person who did not appear tense was 
Namath. He came up behind me and gave me a playful 
bear hug. 

“Hey, Lou, look at you, you sharp cat. You look like 
a native with those white pants and white shoes.”” 

We spent a few minutes discussing his press inter- 
view for the league after the game which | would be han- 
dling for him. 

“We're going to be all right,” Namath said, as if | 
had asked a question. ‘‘We’re going to get the ball and try 
to get us a touchdown right fast. Got to get those points 
up on the board real quick. Yes, sir, everything is going to 
be okay.” He then entered the training room, where 
Snedeker was waiting to tape his weak right knee. Joe 
stood up ona table and braced his hand against the ceiling 
while Snedeker carefully applied the protection. Joe Na- 
math had learned to live with it. 

When all the Jets had donned their battle gear, they 
waited for the signal to enter the arena. By now the early 
birds were arriving in the stands. The sun would break 
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LARRY WILSON’ UNLIKELY HERO 


BY JIM BENAGH 


The Cardinal safetyman once 


was s attending the Universi- 
ty of Utah, he worked as a 
nightwatchman in the Salt 
Lake City zoo to supplement his 
football scholarship money. Not 
that Larry desired the $1.25 an hour 
job, but he had his young wife, Dee Ann, 
and a daughter to support, too. On a cool 
winter evening, when Wilson was all alone at 
the zoo, a heater burned out in the area that 
caged the alligators. Larry telephoned the 
zoo keeper to find out what to do. 

“Fix it, if you can,” the man said. 

So Larry Wilson, who grew up in the mid- 
dle of Idaho and had never seen a live alliga- 
tor in his life, bravely ventured into the pen. 
Because of the dutch doors that divided the 
room, the gators weren’t visible. As Larry 
tinkered with the heater, a cold, surly alliga- 
tor came charging under the dutch door after 
him. 

It was the first and last time Larry Wilson 
had been blitzed himself. He dashed out of 
the building like one of those land-speed 
record cars that go roaring over the Bonne- 
ville Salt Flats. 

Since that harrowing experience over a 
decade ago, Larry Wilson of the St. Louis 
Cardinals has learned the art of blitzing pro- 
fessional quarterbacks. The pros, in fact, al- 
most universally agree that Wilson is the best 
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played a game with both hands 
in a cast. He has numerous 
scars, busted teeth, an assort- 
ment of bumps and bruises 
and all the slightly built 
veteran has to show 
for it are nine 
game balls. 


blitzing safety they have 
ever seen. 
Indeed a lot of quarter- 
backs in the past ten years 
probably wish that that alligator 
would have caught Larry Wilson. 
Their own professional careers would 
have been longer. 
The safety blitz is the most exciting de- 
fensive play in football. The blitz unfolds 
when the deep man, usually the free (or 
weakside) safety, moves up about 4-5 yards 
behind the line. At the snap of the ball the 
safety makes a beeline for the quarterback. 
Some blitzers, like Larry Wilson, try to guess 
when the snap will take place so they can get 
a running start. In vacating his position to go 
after the quarterback, though, the safety 
leaves a deep hole in his own backfield. So 
itis imperative that he break through and nail 
the quarterback, or at least force him to make 
an errant pass. 

But to get to the quarterback, the safety; 
man-—often the smallest player on the field— 
must dash through a maze of mammoth 
blockers and sometimes past a big running 
back who stays behind to protect the passer. 
Surprise is the blitzer’s most important 
weapon. 

The whole procedure is similar to some 
of those old war movies where Audie 
Murphy runs through enemy lines and mine 
continued on page 76 
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He’s 55 years old now, but still lean and hard. He can still 
pick up a football and throw it with amazing accuracy. And 
when he played, he went 60 minutes every Sunday. He is 
away from the crowds now on a remote ranch in Rotan, 
Tex., chewing tobacco and looking after his cattle. He is 
a living legend and that is why Samuel Adrian Baugh is 


known as... 


HIRST OF THE GREAT PASSERS 


BY SAM BLAIR 


EP ne best passer in football history is 55 
years old. But Samuel Adrian Baugh remains 
as lean as the legendary quarterback who 
pitched his way into the Hall of Fame. As 
he rides the range of his West Texas ranch, 
rounding up stray calves and checking his 
fences, he looks strong and trim enough to 
play today. Most men fret about middle-age 
spread, but not Sam. He’s not looking for- 
ward to his next meal or next beer nearly as 
much as his next chew of tobacco. He still has 
only 178 pounds on the 6-foot, 2-inch frame 
which carried him through 16 seasons in the 
National Football League. 

Sam looks so fit, that you wonder how he 
would handle himself if he played now. If he 
took charge of an offense, would he find him- 
self out-of-step and out-of-date? It’s doubtful. 

What made Sam great in his era would 
make him great today. When it comes to moy- 
ing the ball down the field, putting points on 
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thescoreboard, he’strulyaman forallseasons. 

“If | went out to quarterback a team 
now,” he said, “I doubt that I’d do things 
much different than | did before. My theory, 
the way | was taught by Dutch Meyer at TCU; 
was you try to beat a defense. They’re going 
to let you have a weak spot, so you find it and 
pick on it. You keep going to a weakness until 
they adjust to cover it. Then they leave them- 
selves open somewhere else, and you go to 
that. 

‘‘That’s where experience helps a quar- 
terback. You've got to realize when they're 
stopping what you’re doing and find out 
what else has opened up. 

“You've got to beat defenses. A lot of 
times you think you can beat a certain man. 
You start off and find out that man is eating 
you up. You may have made a mistake on 
him. Sometimes the movie of a game will lie 
to you. 
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The Sammy Baugh legend began in college at T.C.U. 


“Suppose you watched a film of the Dallas Cowboys 
and Lance Rentzel was beating this man every way you 
can think of. We think, ‘Hell, we can beat him, too.’ So 
we go out there and put our best boy on him and we can’t 
beat him a time. Maybe that boy is a little afraid of Rentzel 
and he isn’t afraid of our boy. He may play Rentzel looser. 
You have to find that out on the field. You can’t be hard- 
headed about it. You have to find something else. A good 
quarterback must be able to adjust during a game. He may 
be thinking one way and find out it’s completely wrong. 
You stay with it too long and you'll wind up getting beat.” 

Baugh learned his lessons well from Meyer, the pass 
master at Texas Christian University who built him into an 
all-American in the mid-1930’s. Sam had been a good but 
not outstanding athlete at Sweetwater High but Dutch saw 
in him the assets of a most unusual quarterback: a quick 
arm, a quick mind and the remarkable ability to throw an 
accurate pass from almost any position. He taught Sam 
when to throw short, when to throw long, when to go to 
the running game. He became Slingin’ Sam, the passing 
man, and he was off and gunning on a career which may 
never be matched. 

Baugh speaks of experience being vital to a pro quar- 
terback, and it is, but as a Washington rookie in ’37 he was 
good enough to lead the Redskins to the NFL champion- 
ship. Defenses improved through the years, but so did Sam. 
When he retired at the age of 38, he left behind some as- 
tounding records. Considering the weak material he had 
to work with during the latter years of his Washington 
career, they look like figments of the imagination rather 
than statistics. But they’re for real, as authentic as Sam's 
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string neckties, cowboy boots and Texas twang. 

As a coach, Baugh’s record wasn’t good but neither 
was his material. In both college and pro football, he took 
teams which were down and tried to lift them up. He 
wasn’t always successful, but his teams were interesting 
and his quarterbacks, equipped with his theory, could 
move the ball. When a Baugh team was playing, you could 
expect plenty of scoring—by both sides. 

If you want to hear Sam talk football some time, look 
him up at his ranch. That should be pretty easy, once you 
find the ranch. That takes some doing. 

You can fly to Abilene, then rent a car for the rest of 
the trip. Drive to Rotan, which is 65 miles northwest of 
Abilene and 30 miles from Baugh’s old hometown of Sweet- 
water. Stop at the first gas station and phone Sam at the 
ranch. It shouldn’t take long to reach him if no one’s on 
the party line. Since Sam rarely says little more than “yep” 
and “nope” on the phone, he sees no sense in having a 
straight line. 

He'll give you directions to his place, a little journey 
which makes you realize you’re a long way from the big 
city. You drive seven miles out the highway toward Asper- 
mont, turn right on the farm-to-market road and go a mile 
past the Brazos River. You turn left through an unmarked 
gate and head down a trail which appears to lead only into 
the wilderness. You’re getting close. 

The trail winds a mile or so through cactus, mesquite 
and tumbleweed and brings you into a clearing where you 
see an old baseball backstop, several barns and livestock 
pens. On the left is a neat white frame house. This has been 
the home of Sam Baugh since 1941, when he and his wife, 


Baugh when he was coach of the New York Titans in 19617. 
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Edmonia, invested whatever money he had saved from 
playing for the Redskins in the ranch. It’s grown a lot since, 
both in size and value. Football has taken Sam away many 
times but he always has returned to his spread. This is 
where his heart is. Two years ago, after a couple of seasons 
as an assistant coach and scout for the Detroit Lions, he 
came home to stay. 

The Baughs own 7,667 acres of land and lease an- 
other 15,000 acres nearby. “We run a cow and calf opera- 
tion,” Sam explained, “We run the mother cows and sell 
the calf crop. We have about 1,050 cows. We keep a few 
steers, but don’t fool with them much.” 

Sam estimated the value of the ranch—“land, cattle 
and everything’’—at $500,000. He’s comfortable. 

“It's pretty quiet around here now,” Sam said, lead- 
ing the way to aswing on ascreened-in porch. “Our family 
is mostly grown and gone. Our baby is 18 and she just grad- 
uated from high school in June. 

If Baugh ever nourished a dream of one of his four 
sons becoming a pro Star, it isn’t apparent now. As he sat 
there, rocking in the swing and spitting tobacco juice in a 
huge coffee cup labelled “Texas Demitasse,” he seemed 
quite content with life just as it was. 

It was a summer day, just a few weeks before the pro 
training camps would open, but Sam still was enthused 
about the game he had watched on television on the sec- 
ond Sunday in January. He felt a special glow when he saw 
the New York Jets score their stunning 16-7 victory over the 
Baltimore Colts in the Super Bowl. That team included a 
few of the proud survivors from the New York Titans, the 
team Sam coached when the American Football League 
was in its infancy. 

Don Maynard, Larry Grantham, Curley Johnson, Bill 
Mathis... they were some of his boys. They toughed it out 
together in the chill desolation of the Polo Grounds, won- 
dering if their next paycheck would clear the bank. From 
there to the top of the football world was an incredibly 
long climb and Baugh was delighted to see them make it. 
But, looking at the Super Bow! from the standpoint of an 
old quarterback, he had to thrill to the Jets’ victory for 
other reasons. And they all revolved around another great 
passer with bad knees. 

“Joe Namath in that game was as great as I’ve seen,’ 
Sam declared. ‘‘He executed everything as well as anyone 
could. | think the Jets’ game plan probably was as good as 
I’ve seen in a championship game. Namath didn’t try to 
bomb the Colts out of the ball park. He’d just slip the long 
one in there now and then. He stuck to his short game, 
taking what the Colts’ defense was giving him. Of course, 
I'm sure the Colts were expecting to put a better rush on 
him than they found they could. | believe he was knocked 
down only once all day. That’s tremendous against a team 
like Baltimore. 

“Tt wasn’t Namath’s performance which surprised me 
as much as the Jets’ offensive line play. They did a great 
job of blocking, both for the pass and the run. Any time a 
ball carrier gains more than 100 yards against the Colts, 
like Matt Snell did, those linemen are doing something 
special. 

"Their entire game plan came together just right, 
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With Redskins, Baugh also played as a defensive back. 


Namath keeping the Colts off balance with his passes and 
then switching to the running game now and then. He drew 
them up and then slipped a man by them. A couple of 
times he did a great job of laying the ball in there when 
George Sauer broke free for a second cutting through the 
secondary. He had to release the ball and lay it in there 
where he thought Sauer would be clear. And when the ball 
got there Sauer had two yards on the defensive back. To 
me, that is the sign of a real fine quarterback. A lot of 
quarterbacks will wait until the receiver is open and then 
fire it in there to him. But sometimes that hesitation allows 
the defender to recover and get to the ball. The way 
Namath laid it in there reminded me a lot of Johnny Unitas 
at his best. 

“1 don’t think Namath has reached his potential yet. 
| saw him early in the year against Buffalo, when he had 
five or six passes intercepted and the Jets lost. It was amaz- 
ing how much he progressed by the final game of the year. 
He can be a lot better yet. He’s at the point where he'll 
learn something every game for the next several years.” 

Some experts have said that if Namath can keep going 
on those two bad knees, he'll be as great a passer as Baugh. 
Sam didn’t agree. 

“Hell, he’ll be better than me. He'll be the best 
there’s ever been. If he can get around on those knees for 
10 or 12 years, he’ll go down in history as the greatest. He 
has all the equipment to do it. He’s smart and has the best 
arm in football. He doesn’t have to get set every damn 
time—you know, push off the back foot, step and throw. 
He can move and still get enough on the ball to get it to his 
receiver. All the great quarterback has to do is find balance. 
He can be moving back and still deliver the ball.’ 

“He has put Weeb Ewbank in a real bad position at 
times, breaking curfew and wanting to live by his own 
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rules. It’s bad for a great star like Namath to pull that stuff. 
That’s what keeps me from really admiring him. He doesn’t 
consider the other people who will be influenced by his 
actions...players and coaches. A player that big has got 
to realize some time that what he does has got to affect a 
lot of people.” 

For now, Baugh rates a healthy Unitas the best quar- 
terback in the game. 

“If he comes back from that elbow trouble, he’ll 
prove he’s tops again,’ Sam said. ‘“He’s the best there is 
today at beating a defense. He doesn’t have as good an arm 
as some boys but he can get the ball to the receiver at the 
right time. He knows when to lob it and when to release it 
quick. He has that little finesse that can beat a defense.” 

Baugh is a football judge of unique qualifications. 
Besides being the best passer the game has known, he also 
was the best punter. And maybe he was the best defensive 
back, too. 

When Sam entered the NFL, club payrolls were tight 
and the player rosters were much smaller than today. For 
years he played defense as well as offense, frequently going 
the entire 60 minutes of a game without relief. Thus, the 
splendid way he did his thing and how many years he did 
it become even more remarkable. 

He’s the only man in history to lead the NFL in pass- 
ing, punting and interceptions in the same season. That was 
in 1943, when he picked off 11 passes from quarterbacks 
who made the mistake of picking on the wrong spot. One 
day he stole four against Detroit, a single-game record 
which has been tied but never surpassed. 

No one has led the league in passing as many seasons 
as Baugh. He was tops six times, including his rookie season 
of '37. He repeated in '40, ‘43, ’45, ‘47 and '49, 

He's still No. 1 in passing efficiency for both season 


The great passer’s bust is in the Football Hall of Fame. 


and game. In ’45, he hit 128 of 182 for 70.3 per cent, and 
against Pittsburgh he hit 18 of 21 for 85.7. The same year he 
registered the third best single-game record ever: 20 of 24 
against New York for 83.3. 


His peaks as a punter include most seasons leading 
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the league (4, 1940-43), highest lifetime average (44.93 
yards), highest single-season average (51.3 in ’40), and 
highest single-game average (59.4 on five punts vs. Detroit 
in ‘40). 

He ranks second in longevity only to Cleveland kicker 
Lou Groza, who logged his 17th season in '67 before retir- 
ing for good. During Baugh’s 16 seasons, he established a 
passing efficiency of 56.5 per cent, completing 1,693 of 
2,995. That's second only to Starr, who boasts 57.4 after 
completing 1,552 of 2,701 in 13 years at Green Bay. He’s 
also second in touchdown passes in a single game, hitting 
six against Brooklyn in ‘43 and against the Chicago Car- 
dinals in ‘47. 

But none of this might have happened if Baugh had 
pursued his first love, baseball. 

“| was playing third base for a semi-pro team in 
Abilene when | was a high school senior,” he said, “and 
TCU came out for two games. | met Dutch and some of the 
boys and he talked me into coming to TCU to play football, 
basketball and baseball. 

“In football | wasn’t a top boy by any means and | 
became a question mark that summer when | hurt my knee 
in a baseball game. | was on crutches for two months and 
there was some doubt that my knee would hold up in foot- 
ball. Then Uncle Billy Disch offered me a scholarship to 
play strictly baseball at the University of Texas, and | told 
Dutch | was going to take it. | liked the baseball program 
at Texas and it was a little better deal than at TCU. The 
scholarship at TCU didn’t pay all your expenses, but you 
could sign for what you owed and then pay it off when you 
finished school. 

“In September of '33, | went to Austin before school 
started and watched the Texas football team work out two 
days. Uncle Billy had told me that if | decided | wanted to 
play football he’d send me to TCU, so | went to him and 
told him | had gotten the yearning. He took me to the bus 
station, bought me a ticket to Fort Worth and wished me 
well.’” 

Baugh did so well that he was in demand in both foot- 
ball and baseball when he finished four years later. George 
Preston Marshall was moving the Redskins from Boston to 
Washington in ’37 and held rights to Baugh in the NFL. 
Branch Rickey liked the lanky Texan’s baseball potential 
and thought he might have a future with the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

Marshall at first didn’t want to pay Baugh more than 
$5,000 for his rookie season and Sam didn’t sign. When 
school ended he went to the Texas Panhandle to play on a 
semi-pro baseball team, the Pampa Roadrunners, until he 
was due to play for the College All-Star football team 
against the Green Bay Packers at Chicago in August. 

“During the summer,” he said, “I signed a baseball 
contract with the Cardinals but | wasn’t supposed to report 
until the next spring. | received a bonus of $2,500 or $3,000 
and the contract paid me $600 or $700 per month. | told 
the Cardinals | might go ahead and play pro football after 
the All-Star Game and they were agreeable. 

“Well, | was in the best shape | was ever in for the 
All-Star Game after playing baseball all summer and run- 
ning a lot. We were lucky enough to beat Green Bay. The 
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score was 6-0 and it was the first time the All-Stars had won. 
After that Mr. Marshall got after me real strong to sign. 

“| told him | wasn’t going to play for $5,000 because 
| already had a baseball contract. So he finally went up to 
$8,000, but offered no bonus. Dutch told me to take it, 
so | did.” 

Baugh passed the Redskins to the championship as a 
rookie, completing 18 of 33 for 335 yards in the 28-21 
victory over the Chicago Bears. That stood as a record in 
the championship game until '58, when Unitas hit 26 of 40 
for 349 in Baltimore's overtime win over the New York 
Giants. 

“Each Redskin player received $300 for winning the 
title,” Sam recalled, “and that looked mighty good then. 
| didn’t know it when | signed but | was far and away the 
highest paid player on the team. There were only three 
players making as much as $2,750, including Cliff Battles, 
who had led the league in running. A lot of the linemen 
were making $100 per game.” 

After the championship game, the Redskins had an 
opportunity to make some extra money by playing the 
Bears in three January exhibition games at St. Louis, Dallas 
and Miami. 

“In the last game,’’ Baugh said, “| got my sternum 
bone (in the upper chest) knocked loose. Damn, | never 
had anything hurt so much in my life. | didn’t know how it 
would affect me*in baseball, because it was only two 
months until | reported to the Cardinals in St. Petersburg.” 

When Baugh reported to camp, the Cardinals moved 
him from third base to shortstop. He couldn’t take a full cut 
at the ball and he couldn’t throw for awhile that spring, 
but then it cleared up. 

| spent a half season at Columbus and a half season 
at Rochester,’’ Baugh said, “and didn’t have a real good 
year. In August | left to join the Redskins and the Cardinals 
told me that the next year they wanted to send me out to 
Sacramento. | had signed only a one-year contract with 
them and had signed a three-year contract with the Red- 
skins after my rookie season. | told them | would have to 
get off to play football each fall. They said, ‘Naw, we let 
you the first year but from now on you'll have to stick with 
baseball.’ ”’ 

“\ always had loved baseball more than anything | 
had ever done, but | knew | had a better future in football, 
So | gave up baseball and never regretted it one bit. | had 
trouble hitting the change-up pitch and the curve and be- 
sides, Marty Marion also was in the farm system. | knew he 
was going to be the shortstop in St. Louis pretty soon, not 
me. He could do too many things too well.” 

So Sam settled down to life with the Redskins, which 
included four more championship games. Two of them 
must rank among the weirdest in history. 

In ‘40, the Bears came to Washington and scored that 
famous 73-0 victory. Chicago scored on the first play from 
scrimmage but Baugh brought the Redskins back down- 
field and threw a pass to Charley Malone in the end zone. 
Malone dropped the ball and the rout was on. 

Afterward, a sports writer asked Baugh in the locker 
room if Malone could have made it a different game by 
holding that pass. ‘Hell, yes,” said Sam. “It would have 
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been 73-7,” 

Now, Sam recalled, “Nothing would have made any 
difference. We left our game on the practice field that 
week. It was beautiful weather in Washington and we 
worked too hard. It had been so cold and icy in Chicago 
that the Bears had to practice in a fieldhouse. They came in 
fresh and we were dead, mentally and physically. We were 
as good as they were. We had beaten them, 7-3, just three 
weeks earlier. But that day we were so bad we had five 
intercepted passes returned for touchdowns, | threw one 
and two other quarterbacks threw,-two each. 

In ‘45, the last year the Redskins played for the title, 
Baugh had to swallow a greater disappointment. Washing- 
ton played in Cleveland, where the Rams were finishing 
their last season before moving té Los Angeles. It was bit- 
terly cold and windy in Municipal Stadium and the field 
was frozen, but Baugh still cate out throwing. In the first 
quarter, he retreated to his end zone, saw his receiver up- 
field and released the ball. The wind blew the ball into the 
goal-post. However, the Rams were awarded a safety, and 
eventually it meant victory instead of defeat. Cleveland 
won, 15-14. 

“Until that day,” said Sam, ‘I was having my best 
year as a passer. Then it suddenly became the worst.” 

That was as close as the Redskins ever came to an- 
other championship. Baugh remained a top passer, repeat- 
ing as league leader in '47 and ‘49, but his supporting cast 
grew weaker. In his last seven seasons, Washington's high- 
est finish in the Eastern Division was second in '48, two and 
a half games behind Philadelphia. 

Baugh underwent surgery on his left knee in ‘46 and 
his right knee also bothered him. He also developed back 
trouble, so by ‘52 he decided he would go home to his 
ranch for good. He was making $20,000 per season then, 
but there were younger players, like Harry Gilmer, signed 
during the post-war battle with the All-America Confer- 
ence, who got paid more. “But that didn’t bother me,” 
Sam said. ‘‘! always was for any boy getting as much as 
he could.” 

When he came back for his 16th and final season, the 
Redskins had signed a promising little quarterback named 
Eddie LeBaron. Sam liked him right away. 

“He was a real gentleman,” LeBaron said, “the type 
of guy who helped me a great deal—not so much from the 
standpoint of tactics—but by pepping me up. He gave me 
moral support, and this was real important when | was a 
rookie. 

“He still had an excellent arm that last season al- 
though he had back problems. He started the first exhibi- 
tion game against the Cardinals and hit all 11 of his passes 
in the first half. He was fantastic. 

“When | first came to camp | watched him throw— 
never off balance, always moving his feet, throwing side- 
arm and underarm and everything else—so | tried to imitate 
him. He took me aside and told me, ‘Don’t try to do things 
the way | do. Do them your way.’ | remembered that and 
just settled down to work. As the season wore on, he was 
instrumental in getting them to play me quite a bit. Sam 
Baugh was very big to my morale.’ 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, Mrs. Baugh and five 
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small children awaited Sam’s return. He had no plans to 
coach when he retired as a player but in the spring of ’53, 
Hardin-Simmons coach Murray Evans asked him to come 
over to Abilene and help him out. Baugh became backfield 
coach, a seasonal job to which he commuted daily from 
Rotan. In ‘55 he agreed to a heavier workload. He was pro- 
moted to head coach and the Hardin-Simmons athletic 
director, hopeful that the combination of Baugh’s flashy 
offenses and a heavyweight schedule would help the 
school’s ailing treasury, got busy signing Mississippi, Au- 
burn, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana State and Baylor. 

After five years of trying to scare the big colleges, 
Baugh decided to take another fling at pro football. Harry 
Wismer, who had received the New York franchise in the 
new American Football League, had broadcast Redskin 
games when Sam was making history. Now Wismer hoped 
to make some history with his own club, the Titans, and 
signed Sam as head coach with a three-year contract paying 
$35,000 annually. Or at least that’s what it was supposed to 
pay. Baugh says he received ‘about half” of that $105,000. 

“It was hard to like Harry,” Baugh said. “He was such 
a blowhard. The players hated him and he was always hav- 
ing problems with the New York press. He was his own 
worst enemy. He would start drinking about 10 in the 
morning and you couldn’t talk to him. It was no way to try 
and promote a new team and a new league in New York, 
where the Giants already were so popular. 

“But even if Harry had kept quiet and never made 
anyone mad, he just didn't have enough money to handle 
it. | don’t know how he lasted as long as he did. I’ve heard 
that he really took a beating in the stock market. We played 
our home games in the Polo Grounds, which was the 
dirtiest, worst damn place in the world to try and get peo- 
ple to come see games. And you know how we scouted 
college material for our draft? We'd take a damn football 
magazine, see which schools had some good seniors and 
pick some of them. We didn’t have any money to send 
someone out to scout the college teams, we didn’t have 
any money to sign whoever we drafted, and we didn’t 
have any money to bring boys in for a look when they had 
been cut by other teams. But it was the second year, when 
checks started bouncing, that we realized how bad it was.” 

Somehow, Sam managed to put together a repre- 
sentative team, one which won seven of its 14 games in 
both ’60 and '61. 

“Everyone was just starting off in the AFL,” he said, 
“and there were only three teams who had us outclassed 
as far as material—the Houston Oilers, Dallas Texas (now 
Kansas City Chiefs) and the Los Angeles (now San Diego) 
Chargers. We were about on a par with the rest.” 

To do as well as they did under such incredibly bad 
conditions, the Titans must have really believed in Baugh. 

“All the guys loved him,’’ said Curley Johnson, who 
came to New York as a punter and reserve receiver in ’61 
and rode the job to the Super Bowl. “They respected him 
for his football ability and his honesty. If Sam Baugh told 
you it was going to rain at 8 o'clock the next morning, you 
knew it would.” 

“He was almost 50 years old then but he still could 
make that football do remarkable things. Sometimes during 
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practice, Sam would step in at quarterback and throw the 
ball perfectly at any distance. And he loved to stay out with 
us afterward and punt. He had tremendous accuracy. He’d 
tell Bones Taylor, who was one of his assistants, to go stand 
50 yards downfield. Sam’s punts wouldn't miss him more 
than three feet one way or the other.” 

Baugh left the pros in 1962 and went to Oklahoma 
State as freshman coach but he didn’t fear for the future 
of the New York club or the AFL. “1 knew someone would 
take over from Harry and make the club a success (which 
Sonny Werblin did when the Titans became the Jets in ‘63). 
And | knew the AFL would survive, because there was too 
much money behind it for it to fold.” 

Sam wanted only seasonal coaching work and in ’63 
moved to Tulsa, where he helped Glenn Dobbs develop 
Jerry Rhome into one of the nation’s top passers, In ‘64, he 
took an assistant’s job with the Houston Oilers, who had 
fallen upon hard times since their early success, but sud- 
denly found himself a head coach again when owner Bud 
Adams walked in one Monday morning and fired Pop Ivy. 

“| agreed to take the job for one season only,” Baugh 
said. “| brought in Bones Taylor from San Diego and the 
next year he took over. | became an assistant again. | didn’t 
want to be tied down the year round the way a head coach 
must be now.” 

Sam went back to his ranch for good. He rarely leaves 
to see a game any more but watches everything on TV, 
admiring from afar the coaching artistry of men like Vince 
Lombardi (“one of the great ones of all time’), Tom Landry 
(‘Dallas is the most interesting team I’ve ever seen”), Paul 
Brown (“Still great...always has been”), Don Shula (He 
has good talent, but always gets a lot from it”) and Ewbank 
(‘‘He’s overcome a helluva lot to get back to the top”). 

He wouldn't change places with them now, however, 
and he’s never lost a wink of sleep because he was born 30 
years too soon. 

“1 think | could have played 20 years under today’s 
substitution rules,” he said: “It was some time in the 40's 
before we began to specialize, and specialists make so 
much difference in the game. When | went up there was 
only one real great pass receiver: Don Hutson at Green 
Bay. A lot of your receivers were big, tough ends who were 
playing because they could stand the pressure on defense, 
too. But the Packers wouldn’t wear Hutson out. They usu- 
ally put him back in the secondary and moved the blocking 
back up to defensive end. 

“When two-platoon football arrived, pro football 
really jumped to the fore. Players today have improved 
greatly since my time. People talk about two-platoon foot- 
ball not being the best and how great it was when they 
played 60 minutes. | have to laugh at that.’ 

Sam spit some more tobacco juice into his cup and 
grinned. 

“Shoot, not one of those teams could beat one of 


these teams today. Everybody forgets that in the days of the 


60-minute players both sides were dragging around in the 
last quarter. You paced yourself to make sure you could 
finish.” 

Maybe so, but no one set a pace quite like Samuel 


Adrian Baugh. ED 
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. This Baltimore coach was the passer who threw to the great 


whats your football L 


13. 


Do you know the history, plays, games, and players 
of football fame? Now is the time to find out. Answer 
17 or more of the 20 questions and you've scored a 
touchdown. With 15 answers correct, you’ve kicked 
a field goal. Thirteen right answers is good for a one- 
point conversion. Fewer than that, however, would 
range down from a long gain to a 15-yard penalty 
for “illegal lack of football knowledge.” 


THIS MONTH’S SUBJECT: 


. COACHES 


. Identify three famed coaches who were nicknamed (a) 


Stout Steve (b) Curley (c) Dutch. 


. What coach took the occasion of his team’s welcome 


home dinner just before the season opened to an- 
nounce his resignation? 


. What two coaches are the only head men their respective 


teams have had since the advent of the AFL? 


. Can you name Bert Bell’s immediate predecessor as Com- 


missioner of the NFL? (Here’s a hint. He had been head 
coach at Notre Dame.) 


. Who were the opposing coaches in the first Super Bowl 


game? 


Don Hudson at Green Bay. 


.A pro team was named after him. And, commencing in 


1970, will play against the team he’s presently associated 
with. 


. Only one man can list championships in both the NFL and 


AFL. He is? 


. He was credited with inventing the T-formation as a col- 


lege coach and, subsequently, with bringing it into pro 
football. Name the coach and the pro team. 


pro football with the best won-lost record. In order, 
please. 


Name the four former assistants to Vince Lombardi who 
were head coaches in the NFL last season. 


This coach in succession was an assistant, head coach, 
league commissioner, part owner of the pro team. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


> 


Do you know who was the first coach of the Detroit Lions? 
The year was 1934, 


. There’s a father and son-in-law combination of head 


coaches. Name the pair and the teams they coach. 


Coaches named Buff, Jumbo Joe, and Swede had one 
assignment in common. What was it? 


The late Eddie Erdelatz was famed for his Naval Academy 
“Team Named Desire.’” He also coached in the pros. 
Where? 


AFL Coaches Wally Lemm, George Wilson, Sid Gillman, 
and Webb Ewbank all were head coaches in the NFL. Can 
you name their respective NFL teams? 


Jerry Williams recently was named to succeed Joe Kuharich 
as Philadelphia Eagles head coach. Whom did Kuharich 
succeed in 1964? 


He earned his greatest fame as a Chicago Bears center 
with the appropriate nickname of “Bulldog.” Identify him 
and the pro team he coached. 


He has never been a pro head coach. But his career as an 
assistant covers the entire 24 years his team’s been in 
existence. 


The correct answers will be in next month’s issue of 
Quarterback. Do you think you've got a perfect score? 

Well, Quarterback has three one-year FREE subscrip- 
tions for you if you’re correct and are judged to be among 
the finalists with best answer to the question: What / Like 
About Quarterback Magazine. (Confine your answer to 50 
words or less. Neatness and clarity will countin the judging.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city STATE ee AZie 
MAILTO: QUARTERBACK QUIZ 
Suite 1410, 527 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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in the huddle™ 


sone Taylor’s name appeared on 
a Houston Oiler release list during the 
winter. The notation was simple: 
Lionel Taylor, E, New Mexico High- 
lands, retired. That's all it said, 

Taylor left the American Foot- 
ball League as he entered it... quietly. 

The Chicago Bears found him 
lacking as a linebacker in 1960. They 
were a strong team. Instead of ac- 
cepting taxi squad status as he had a 
year before, Taylor elected to join the 
Denver Broncos. 

He said he was a receiver. The 
Broncos didn’t quarrel. Neither did 
anyone who had to cover him in the 
next six years. He led the AFL in re- 
ceiving five of them and tied for sec- 
ond the other time. 

It didn’t matter whether the 
passer was a ballboy willing to throw 
after practice or one of the many Den- 
ver quarterbacks. The ball had only 
to be within his reach for a 90 percent 
chance of completion. 

Taylor's speed was ideal for cor- 
nerbacks. He couldn’t outrun the 
slower ones. Double coverage seemed 
a waste. But because he shunned 
handcuffs, the opposition had to em- 
ploy it. 

And he mocked it. Somehow 
his outstretched hand would tip the 
high throw. The underthrown ball was 
kept from hitting the ground. And the 
perfect peg was quickly surrounded 
by eager arms. 

The soft-spoken reject’s seven 
year totals as a Bronco read...92, 100, 
77, 78, 76, 85, and 35 receptions. In- 
juries, not defenses, finally caught up 
with Taylor in 66, his last with Den- 
ver. 

Many were his bright perform- 
ances with a dull team. A team that 
all too often had to rely upon their 
sure-handed receiver. 

Oakland’s Dave Grayson who 
was an AIl-AFL cornerback in ’65, 
knows about Taylor. In two man-to- 
man contests, Taylor caught 19 passes. 

He sent more than one defensive 
back to the bench, and at least one 
into retirement before his career had 
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begun. The player was Billy Majors, a 
Buffalo rookie in ‘61. It was the season 
opener in Buffalo. Seven times Majors 
lost his quarry in the game of pass and 
defend. Twice Taylor went for touch- 
downs. 

The second was particularly em- 
barrassing. Taylor twisted away from 
Majors, then jogged backwards the 
final 11 yards into the end zone. 

The Bills released Majors at his 
own request. Eventually, like his father, 
Shirley, and his older brother, Johnny, 
he entered coaching. He was doing 
well at the University of Tennessee, 
his alma mater, when he was killed in 
an automobile accident. 

It was Taylor who also ignited 
one of the better remembered come- 
backs in AFL history. Again the Bills 
were the victims. 

This was in 1960. Buffalo had all 
but lost the Broncos in a sudden bliz- 
zard, leading 38-7 midway through 
the third quarter. 

Then Taylor leaped for a short, 
over-the-middle pass from Frank Tri- 
pucka. He tipped it, then trapped it in 
his large right hand. Eighty yards later, 
he was in Buffalo’s end zone while 
the Bills defense looked quizzically 
one at another. The final score was: 
Buffalo 38, Denver 38. 

A stunned Buster Ramsey, Buf- 
falo’s head coach, shook his head in 
recall of the play. 

“That Taylor shouldn't have 
caught the ball. And he sure as heck 
shouldn’t out-run anyone for 80 
yards,” he insisted. 

But that was Lionel Taylor. He 
made catches that he shouldn't have. 
Enough, in fact, to be pro football’s 
second most successful receiver in pro 
history. 

But he was kind to the opposi- 
tion, too. He limited his 80 yard runs 
to exactly one. 

AS 

Hired to be fired! 

It’s an expression attributed to 
baseball managers back to the earliest 
days. Some keyboard pundit along the 
way altered it to: Hired to be fired, 


then hired again. 

The reference was to the numer- 
ous times major league baseball man- 
agers got second, third, and even 
fourth chances. It might seem logical 
to assume the same would be true 
with pro football coaches. 

One could, for example, recall 
when the Atlanta Falcons turned their 
playbook, blackboard, and sideline 
over to Norm Van Brocklin last fall 
that it was a second-time-around for 
Stormin’ Norman. Everyone knows 
that he previously held the reins of the 
Minnesota Vikings. 

How many other NFL coaches 
presently employed are in the same 
situation as Van Brocklin? Several? 
Wrong. 

Eliminate Vince Lombardi, who 
wasn’t exactly driven out of Green Bay 
on arail, and there isn’t another head 
coach in the NFL who has faced the 
firing squad (or firing owner). 

Hired to be fired? It happens. To 
be hired again? The record doesn’t 
agree. 

= 

Buffalo Head Coach John Rauch 
made introductory telephone calls to 
several Bills players shortly after he 
quit the Oakland Raiders. One of 
them was to tackle Dick Cunningham, 
who lives in San Antonio, Tex. in the 
off-season. 

During the conversation, Rauch 
mentioned that Cunningham might 
work some at center during training 
camp. 

“Coach, | don’t think my wife 
will like that,’’ Cunningham replied. 
Rauch was shocked—until Cunning- 
ham added. 

“My wife is Al Bemiller’s sister.” 
Bemiller is the Bills starting center. 

= 

“The Pack Will Be Back” has ap- 
peared on enough automobile bump- 
ers in Green Bay to make a disbeliever 
feel uncomfortable. 

Still, the “Pack” that Vince Lom- 
bardi handed over to Phil Bengtson 
after the 1967 season will never be 
back. 
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No team sees the likes of kicker 
Don Chandler, receiver Max McGee, 
guard Jerry Kramer, tackle Bob Sko- 
ronski, tackle Forrest Gregg, and quar- 
terback Zeke Bratkowski step into re- 
tirement without knowing the road 
“back’’ can’t be paved with a slogan. 
That sextet, in its prime, would have 
been an outstanding nucleus 
for an offensive unit. 

aie 

Stockholders who 
have a joint interest in the 
Cincinnati Ben- 
gals of the AFL 
and baseball's 
Cincinnati 
Reds recently 
made a token attempt to 
have Bengals boss Paul ( 

Brown named to direct both 
organizations. 

One wag was moved to 
comment, “That would have changed 
baseball. Can’t you just see Brown 
shuttling first basemen in and out so 
that he could tell the pitcher what to 
throw the batter.” 

—~0- 

He won the Heisman Trophy as 
a U.S. Naval Academy midshipman, 
went off to serve his post-graduation 
tour, Then he signed a professional 
football contract. 

His name? Roger Staubach, you 
say? The description fits but also ap- 
plies to another. Remember Joe Bel- 
lino? The pint-sized running back was 
not the same football player when he 
reported to the Boston Patriots after 
three years away from top competi- 
tion. 

The Dallas Cowboys feel strong- 
ly that history will not repeat itself 
with Staubach. That, at 27 years of age 
and a solid 200 pounder, Staubach 
will quarterback the Cowboys in the 
near future with the efficiency of an 
admiral-of-the-huddle. 

—(— 

Washington Redskins field goal 
kicker Charlie Gogolak will know in 
October whether he passed the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar examinations. 

He's unsure of that outcome but 
leaves no doubt about his sentiments 
regarding a piece of off-season foot- 
ball legislation. 

The owners voted to rule out 
use of artificial kicking devices, such 
as the steel kicking toe. 

“It was an unfair advantage,” 
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said Gogolak of the toe used by his 
conventional, head-on, kicking breth- 
ren. “Kicking should be based upon 
ability, not devices.” 

Gogolak, who had an outstand- 
ing rookie year, an injury plagued 
sophomore season, and a mediocre 
season last year, foresees a return to 
form for himself this year. 

“1 should be hitting 65 or 70 
percent of my kicks,” he insisted. That 
kind of percentage might not alter the 

outcome of his bar exams 
—but it would earn a 
favorable response from 
Head Coach Vince 
Lombardi. 
tS 

Carlton Chester (Cookie) Gil- 
christ, the retired vagabond fullback, 
has decided to tackle Hollywood. 

“1 want to be a heavy. | figure 
that would suit my football image," 
smiled Gilchrist. 

Front office people who nego- 
tiated with Gilchrist in such cities as 
Hamilton, Regina, Toronto, Buffalo, 
Denver, and Miami might agree with 
the big man. 

Others, who have been exposed 
only to Gilchrist’s disarming charm, 
think he'd be ideal for the title role in 
“The Life of Jimmy Brown.” 

—(}— 

When Ohio State tackle Dave 
Foley, the New York Jets No. 1 draft 
choice, showed up in Atlanta for the 
All-America game without having 
signed his pro contract a few eyebrows 
were raised. 

A foolish young man? After all 
he could suffer an injury without hay- 
ing settled his bonus and playing 
terms with the Jets. 

“) gave my word that | was go- 
ing to play in the game. So | felt | had 
the obligation even though | hadn’t 
come to terms wtih the Jets,” Foley 
told the game sponsors. 

So play he did. And he escaped 
injury. A few days later, Foley and the 
Jets reached terms. 

Coach Weeb Ewbank learned 
one think about young Mr. Foley be- 
fore he ever put on a New York uni- 
form. His word was a match for his 
All-America reputation. 

—{j— 

The arrival of Jimmy Carr in 
Chicago as defensive coach didn’t up- 
set Bears middle linebacker Dick 
Butkus—but it might upset more than 


a few ball carriers and quarterbacks 
this season. 

“Carr has installed a zone de- 
fense which is different from what 
we have been playing,” said Butkus. 
“\'m real excited about it because you 
don’t have to worry so much about 
one-on-one coverage. | don’t have to 
worry so much about which defense 
to call for a certain play or down. | 
have more time to concentrate on my 
own position,” 

—0— 

SHORT YARDAGE... Neither 
Coach Weeb Ewbank nor quarterback 
Joe Namath, in making “thank you” 
speeches for honors at the New York 
Football Writers Dinner, acknowl- 
edged a gentleman in the audience. 
His name? Sonny Werblin...Come- 
dian Pat Henry commented that ‘the 
Catholic Church has downgraded 
some saints. But so far the Pope 
hasn't said anything about Vince Lom- 
bardi.’’...The common. draft, with 
the talent spread among 26 teams 
rather than having two leagues bid- 
ding against one another, has put 
greater emphasis upon scouting the 
college fronts. Teams just can’t afford 
major mistakes in making choices. 
Now, with the advent of intra-con- 
ference trading following the 1969 
season, look for additional scouting 
on the pro level, too. The trading 
period will be from the last game of 
the ‘69 season (this year the NFL Pro 
Bowl game) until March 1. Trading 
should be brisk... Quick quote: Art 
Modell (president of the NFL and the 
Cleveland Browns) at a dinner—‘As a 
representative of the American Foot- 
ball League...” The reference. obvi- 
ously, was to the 1970 realignment... 
Have you noticed that while the AFL 
will be absorbed into the NFL in 1970, 
everyone has written that the Cleve- 
land Browns, Pittsburgh Steelers, and 
Baltimore Colts are going into the AFL, 
not the American Conference of the 
NEL... Ironic twist: Quarterback Pete 
Liske found fame, and apparently the 
ability to throw long, in Canada after 
being released by the Buffalo Bills. 
Having played out his option in 
Canada, the former Penn State star 
signed with the Denver Broncos. 
Head coach of the Broncos is Lou 
Saban, the same man who cut Liske 
from the Buffalo roster. 

... THE EDITORS 
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MIKE CURTIS: PORTRAIT OF A KILLER 


to mingle with the other students. | guess they were afraid 
we'd get ‘em dirty, or something. But | just never felt very 
comfortable at Duke. 

When Mike came out of college the two pro leagues 
—the NFL and the American Football League—were com- 
peting for talent, Kansas City drafted Curtis in the AFL and 
owner Lamar Hunt offered Mike a blank contract. Instead 
of going for the money, Curtis decided to go for the pres- 
tige of playing with the best in the NFL. He signed with the 
Colts. 

“That cost me a lot of money, going with the Colts 
and the NFL,” Curtis says bitterly. “Now with this new 
re-alignment for 1970, I'm jin the AFL. | don’t like it a 
little bit, but there’s nothing | can do about it.” 

Even the Super Bowl experience did little to increase 
Mike's respect for the AFL or the New York Jets. 

“The Jets don’t hit like the teams in the NFL,’’ Curtis 
says flatly. | kept waiting all day in that Super Bowl game 
to get hit like we're used to getting hit in our league, but 
it didn’t happen. | find it hard to believe that the guys 
over in their league don’t hit like the guys in our league, 
but they don’t.” 


For all his brutishness, Curtis does have feelings. 
Sometimes his sensitivity is so intense that it surprises even 
people who know him well. A year ago, for instance, he 
asked a Rockville girl to marry him. It was the first time he 
had ever proposed to anyone. The girl accepted and Mike 
started introducing his fiancee around. Then a peculiar 
thing happened. 


“In one week,” Mike says, “| lost ten pounds worry- 
ing about getting married. | couldn’t eat. | couldn’t sleep. 
| just worried all the time over it. Finally, | went to her 
and said, ‘This is not the way it’s supposed to be.’ And | 
broke the engagement.” 

Mike is still shopping for a wife but he’s beginning to 
doubt that he’ll ever find what he’s looking for. “| don’t 
even know what it is I’m looking for,’’ he says. 

Curtis lives alone in an apartment in Baltimore during 
the season. In the off-season he shares a house in Rockville 
with old friend Ken Tuchtan, who is the son of the mayor 
of Rockville. 


“I guess Kenny is the only one who can put up with 
all my bull,” Mike says. Mike knows he is a hard person 
to live with. Curtis’s parents live nearby in Rockville, near 
enough by for Mike to drop in occasionally for dinner. 

Mike's father is a supervisor with the District of Co- 
lumbija Transit Company. He has one sister, 24, who is 
martied and living in Maine. This past spring Mike bought 
a farm in Leesburg, Va., where he labored daily before 
going to training camp in July. Why did a Baltimore pro 
football player who lives in Rockville, in the Washington 
suburbs, buy a farm an hour and a half away in Virginia? 

‘| bought it as a tax write-off,” says Curtis, who is 
amazingly dollar-conscious for a young bachelor. “You 
can lose a lot of money on those farm machines.” 

“Mike always was a little close with the dollar,” says 
Roy Lester. “He didn’t even carry any money with him, | 
don’t think. That’s one way to keep from spending it.” 

Curtis is looking forward—and with good reason—to 
making a lot of money in pro football. His earning power 
is just beginning to soar, and a year ago he wasn’t sure he’d 
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be able to play at all after that knee operation in the 
fall of 1967. 

It was in a pre-season game in Miami with the Dol- 
phins last August that Curtis learned his knee was sound 
again and that he could resume his devil-may-care style 
of play. On one sweep to his side, Mike hit the blocker 
and the ball carrier so hard that both had to be helped 
from the field. Mike knew then that he was going to be 
all right. But on the plane ride back home that night he 
spoke with a new perspective of his natural, slam-bang 
style. 

“That Kamikaze stuff is great,’” Mike was saying. 
“That’s the way | like to play all the time. But | have to 
realize that bone and muscle can’t take that all-out stuff 
all the time. You have to have yourself under control.’ 

In the first part of the season Mike did not feel 
“comfortable” with rival players coming at his knees; but 
in the Colts’ magnificent 27-10 victory over the Rams in 
Baltimore in October, Curtis turned in a performance that 
earned him Associated Press defensive player of the week 
honors. It also dispelled all doubt about his knee. Mike 
made ten unassisted tackles against Roman Gabriel and the 
Rams that day, and on one play he tore Gabe’s helmet 
from his head with such fury that, for a moment, it looked 
like the Los Angeles quarterback’s head rolling on the Sta- 
dium turf instead of his helmet. This was the first time Shula 
mentioned Curtis as an All-Pro possibility. 

“Remember, this is only Mike’s second year as a 
linebacker,” Shula said. ‘You can’t count last year because 
he didn’t play after the knee injury in the third game.” 

“Mike’s got the knack of going where the ball is,” 
says Don Shinnick, who, having intercepted more passes 
than any linebacker in NFL history, knows the knack and 
how to get it. “Curtis has got to be the quickest linebacker 
in the league.” 

“The great thing Mike has going for him, “says Bobby 
Boyd, “is his competitiveness. He just can’t stand to be 
beaten—even in practice.” 

“Don’t forget his speed,” says Matte. “Mike’s much 
faster than | am.” 

Since Curtis cannot accept being No. 2, these are dif- 
ficult days for him. The Colts, as the world knows, finished 
No. 2 to the Jets last year by losing the Super Bowl game 
to them. 

It's hard to believe,’’ Curtis says a little sadly, “that 
after all the success the Colts had last year, we could play 
one game—2'/2 hours in Miami—and now the whole season 
is considered unsuccessful. We've just got to pitch in this 
year and start all over again. We can do it.” 

Mike still shakes with anger when he thinks back to 
a comment made by a New York sports writer in the 
dressing room after the Super Bowl. 

“What do you think of the Jets and the AFL now that 
they've run all over you?” the guy asked Curtis. 

“We lose, 16-7,’ Curtis says now, “and this character 
says they ran all over us. He’s lucky | didn’t let him have 
it right there. But I’m glad | didn’t. | don’t like to see 
people lose control of their emotions away from the 
football field. It embarrasses me. You’d have to be crazy 
to get in a fight off the field. You could kill somebody 
doing stuff like that.” 
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THE LOMBARDI PSYCHE 


connection he reportedly tried to lure Lombardi to coach 
the Saints as he sat with him in the coach's private box at 
a Green Bay game. 

Stories filtered down from the league headquarters in 
New York that Lombardi was most reasonable in reacting 
to suggestions which were for the good of football. One of 
them was that he made himself and his players available 
at a set time daily before the 1965 championship game 
against the Cleveland Browns at Green Bay. He acquiesed 
and won many new friends among the press. As proof, the 
league sent him a batch of favorable press clippings after 
the game. 

It was not so much a case of Lombardi disliking en- 
counters with the press as it was a lack of understanding of 
why the practice was an integral part of the game. At 
Santa Barbara, while getting ready to play the Kansas City 
Chiefs in the Super Bowl in Los Angeles, he wondered 
what he could have to say the second day after so much 
ground was covered the first day by questions. He was 
advised to laugh with his answers and not to worry about 
the questions, because some one would dream up new 
ones. The press conference went off well again. 

While getting ready for the Oakland Raiders in the 
Super Bowl at Miami, Lombardi faced his toughest chal- 
lenge when Joe Walker, a local sportscaster, relentlessly 
questioned him. Walker is blind and Lombardi was out- 
doing himself with gracious forbearance when the rest of 
the news media finally prevailed on Walker to give up the 
floor. At the finish, Lombardi was given a lingering ovation. 

A noncommital laugh took Lombardi through one of 
the crises of his life. President Kennedy, who had known 
Lombardi before becoming Chief Executive, urged Vince at 
a social affair to leave Green Bay and become coach at 
West Point, It distinguished Lombardi as the first person 
ever offered a coaching job by a President of The United 
States. To tell the truth,” Lombardi says, “I did not know 
what to say. | did not have the nerve so say no, so | just 
laughed and laughed.’ 

If honors have come to Lombardi and other blessings 
in life, he has “given something back’ without any fuss. 

He may be the only official in sports at his level whose 
background shows that when he was coach and general- 
manager in Green Bay he found time to serve on the 
Council for Human Relations, was president of the State 
Mental Health Association, chairman of the State Cancer 
Fund, director of Pop Warner Football, co-chairman of the 
State Council on Physical Fitness, and special events co- 
ordinator of The City of Hope. 

That Lombardi left his imprint on the populace was 
testified to in an unsolicited letter written to this reporter 
shortly after Vince moved to Washington. 

“lam a perfectly respectable 34-year-old wife and 
mother of five,’” Mrs. Elmer N. Bongean, Jr., of 1814 Flor- 
ence Street, Kaukauna, Wis., began, “| was born in Green 
Bay and now live 19.2 miles from Lambeau Field. 

“But—on Sunday afternoons, from 1:06 until 3:30- 
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3:45, | am a foot-stomping, furniture-kicking, muttering 
hellion who grew up on Packer lore. 

“| say things under my breath my husband doesn’t 
even know | know. I'm that ‘special’ breed of woman who 
sits with her husband on Sunday afternoons, to live or die 
for the next week. We live and breathe Packers from Jan. 1 
until Dec, 31, every year. 

“We leave the living room on Sundays only when the 
man with the white glove signals ‘commercial.’ We don’t 
give up and leave the stadium until the final gun. | know 
better than die on Sunday afternoon, ‘cause my husband 
would have to step over me until after the game. | rate 
Vinnie Lombardi with my husband, my dad, the Pope, and 
the flag. 

“So what? you say. 

“Well, I'm glad he’s in Washington. | love my coun- 
try dearly and here is the man to help heal her wounds. He 
teaches morals, integrity, discipline and love thy neighbor. 
He judges not by color or creed, but by what you are and 
more important, what you can be. He is color-blind but 
God-loving. 

“Here, too, is your chance to help all Americans. 
With the facilities at your disposal, Mr. Lombardi‘s lessons 
can reach millions of Americans, not just the comparative 
handful of Wisconsinites. 

“Try to convince your paper to sponsor an hour-long 
TV show each week. Mr. Lombardi can comment on the 
game, show films, etc., but he can also pound home some 
good lessons in humanity. 

“America needs to catch its breath and come back 
fighting. Here’s your chance to help. Everyone who sees, 
hears, or reads him is inspired to do better and that’s what 
our kids need to do. In your own special way you can hate 
him, or love him, but please quote him nationwide. 

“We love him dearly, but send him proudly. He 
doesn’t walk on water, but works for the Man who did. 
Peel away the hard shell and you have marshmallow sim- 
mering in Italian sauce. 

“Lastly, if and when Washington doesn’t want him, 
please send him back. We'll gladly take him Thank you for 
listening to me,” 

Lombardi, an old friend of the Kennedy family, felt 
a special wrench when Bobby was assassinated. The then 
Packers’ general manager risked the wrath of the rational- 
izers of violence as a means to an end by declaiming that 
the country “had suffered a complete breakdown in self- 
discipline.” 

He had been taught to enforce it on himself and yet 
he could laugh about it. In his book he recalled his father 
saying, “No one is ever hurt. Hurt is in your mind.” 

Vince remembered catching an elbow in the face as 
a 5-foot-7, 170-pound guard among the Seven Blocks of 
Granite at Fordham, and 30 stitches were required to sew 
up his mouth. “When | got home that night, | certainly 
was hurting in my mind.” 

He wrote in his book, “Marie (his wife) is coming 
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down with a heavy cold or flu, but | have done so much 
talking about the necessity of ignoring small hurts that she 
refuses to go to the doctor.” 

The next day, he made another entry, ‘Marie is run- 
ning a fever now, so this Spartan business has gone far 
enough, | finally talked her into calling a doctor.” 

Lombardi indicated that he was only too aware of 
snide remarks which preceded his shift to Washington, 
and he said at his first news conference, “It is not true that 
1 can walk across the Potomac, even when it is frozen.” 

Certainly the players’ wives thought he was a cut 
above the average coach when he presented them with fur 
coats or diamond rings after the Packers won champion- 
ships. 

Despite his chagrin at losing Lombardi, Olejniczak, 
the club president, said at the time of Vince’s departure, 
“1 would give 15 players, or a million dollars to keep him.” 

Red Mack, a flanker who joined the Packers at the 
end of his career after knocking around with other clubs, 
was properly impressed by Lombardi. “When | first heard 
him say every player would be treated alike, | discounted 
it because | had heard that from other coaches but it never 
worked out the same for the stars and the subs. When | 
saw him chew out guys like Paul Hornung and Bart Starr 
as well as me, | was ready to run through a wall for him.” 

Sam Huff says he was lured out of a year’s retirement, 
at age 35, by a filmed speech made to a salesmans group 
called, ‘The Second Effort.” 

Lombardi could censure himself. He confessed that 
he was “immature” when he barred a reporter from the 
Packers’ clubhouse for breaking the story about Jim Taylor 
playing out his option. The coach also revealed that he 
“felt bad” because he was snappish to a Kansas City re- 
porter who persisted in trying to get Lombardi to compare 
the Packers’ defense with that of the Chiefs before the first 
Super Bowl. 

Yet, he would stick to his guns when he thought he 
was right, even if it ruffled the commissioner's office. Lom- 
bardi upset the game sponsors, a television network, and 
the league when he denigrated the Runnerup Bowl. “There 
is a second place bowl game,” he wrote in a full page ad 
in The Wall Street Journal, “but it is a game for losers 
played by losers.” Lombardi turned out to be justified be- 
cause the commissioner, Pete Rozelle, admitted before the 
last Super Bowl that the game was being dropped after its 
present contract expired. 

The same self-assured fellow has a child-like rever- 
ence for Col. Red Blaik, the head coach he learned the 
necessary disciplines of football under at West Point. 

In an implicit response to suggestions that he had 
an in-built edge playing important late season games in 
the sub-freezing temperatures of Green Bay, Lombardi 
spent $80,000 to install an “electric blanket” beneath the 
turf that was guaranteed to handle temperatures near zero. 
But for its first big test, in the championship against the 
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Dallas Cowboys, the weather plunged to 13 below. He was 
as crestfallen as a kid with a malfunctioning Christmas toy. 

To mollify dejected Packer players after a mediocre 
performance that elicited nagging toward an improve- 
ment, Lombardi kept an urn of hot beef broth in the 
coaches’ quarters and would pick up a player's morale by 
inviting him in for a warming cup. 

At lastyear’s league meetings in Atlanta, daily church- 
goer Lombardi volunteered to serve Mass when an altar 
boy overslept. When he was assistant coach with the 
Giants, Lombardi was detailed to talk homesick and dispir- 
ited rookies Sam Huff and Don Chandler into coming back 
from the airport, where they were en route home, bent on 
quitting pro football because they thought they did not 
have a chance. 

Despite his reputation for being uncooperative with 
the press, Lombardi turned out to be a sucker after the 
Packers’ Super Bowl victory over Kansas City. Under pres- 
sure from reporters he finally blurted out, “All right, | know 
what you want me to say—several teams in the NFL could 
beat the Chiefs.” The same reporters chided him for being 
ungracious. 

Reading that Lombardi used to watch Yogi Bear on 
TV, Washington businessmen were so softened up by his 
humaneness that they offered him free houses, free rentals 
and free dining privileges, which he, of course turned 
down. 

Lombardi admitted that he had a thing about train- 
ing in places with Italian-sounding names such as Tulsa, 
Santa Barbara and Palo Alto. Jaded in taste after a long 
season of mostly steak, he perked up noticeably at Santa 
Barbara when the chef surprised him at lunch with ‘Monte 
Cristo’ sandwiches—ham, chicken and cheese grilled in- 
side what best could be described as a Neapolitan knish. 

After the subsequent success against the Chiefs, he 
led the squad in prayers of thanksgiving. 

He was his most sentimental at last spring’s league 
meeting in Palm Springs, Calif., when owner Phil Iselin of 
the New York Jets tossed a dinner for the officials of the 
25 other pro clubs. Cornetist Al Hirt, who qualifies as the 
highest paid cheerleader in the game, was with the New 
Orleans Saints’ group and composer-singer Hoagy Car- 
michael also showed up. When those two put on an im- 
promptu concert and did “Stardust” and “Up a Lazy River,” 
Lombardi, of all people, sprang to his feet and led the 
cheers. 

Although Paul Hornung was the shining example of 
the Packer who did not warm up to Lombardi’s ideas of 
self-denial; Max McGee held the record for drawing fines; 
Jim Taylor scuffed the image by playing out his option, and 
Jerry Kramer “told all’ in his book, they now constitute a 
mutual admiration lodge. 

Nevertheless, Redskins’ players are hereby advised 
not to try to tell jokes about the Italian army in Lombardi’s 


presence, €> 
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LEROY KELLY’S PERSONAL WAR 


. - _ ell 
Kelly; “As | watched, | became convinced that | could play in the 
NFL. So, | was ready when | got my chance.” 


“| have my own style. | just want to run enough to 
break a sweat.” 

Kelly has—or perhaps adopted—Brown’s ability to 
know when to apply the second effort and also when to 
accept the inevitable and to go down. 

“I see runners fight long after it’s obvious that they 
aren't going to get away even for a couple of yards,’ he 
recalls. ‘There is a time to give that second effort that can 
be so important on occasion. 

“There also is a time to find a spot, preferably a soft 
one, and go down. You used to read a lot about Taylor 
being a punishing runner. That could be the reason he 
received so many punishing tackles. 

“T guess it’s instinct. Sometimes you just know when 
to fight on and when to go down.” 

Leroy was asked how long he wants to stay in the 
pro grid wars. He smiled, thought for a moment, and then 
replied. 

“Well, I've just turned 27.and finished five years 
with the Browns. I'd like to round it out with another five. 
Make it an even 10 seasons.’’ 

Happy about his rushing titles, Leroy, nevertheless, 
remains a team man. He’s elated in victory even if the 
emphasis has been on the pass and he’s been held to low 
yardage. 

“I'll get to carry the ball my share of the time over 
the season,” he explains. “If the team does well, I'll get 
my yardage. It all averages out.’ 

Kelly was asked if there was a rushing mark that he 
would most like to own before he finally calls it quits. 

“I guess the single game record is the one that most 
fascinates me,’ came the admission. 

That record is 237 yards. Such a vast amount of real 
estate was rolled over by Brown on two occasions. He 
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accomplished the feat against the Los Angeles Rams on 
Nov. 4, 1957—his rookie year—and again against the Phila- 
delphia Eagles on Nov. 19, 1961. 

Second best is held by a former Brown. Bobby 
Mitchell, now of the Washington Redskins, scooted for 
232 yards, against his present teammates on Nov. 15,1959. 

Kelly had his top day as a runner last autumn as the 
Browns upset the San Francisco 49ers. He gained 174 yards 
in that very important victory. 

Leroy looks back to those early years with the Browns 
and recalls that he wasn‘t particularly close to Jim Brown. 
At first as a rookie he was somewhat in awe of the great 
running back. 

“| remember well the first time | saw him,’ recalls 
Kelly. “All of the rookies were waiting for Jim to show up 
when the veterans joined us at camp. 

“He came walking into the dressing room and was 
wearing bermuda shorts and sandals. He really wasn’t very 
friendly, didn’t even talk to us. It must have been more 
than a week before he said much. 

“Then one day a bunch of us new guys were sitting 
in a corner room at Hiram listening to records. Jim came 
in and just sat down. It wasn’t long before we were all 
talking to him. 

“Actually | never was real close to him while we 
both were playing. We have become close friends since 
he retired from football, though. 

“| enjoy his company. | spent something like six 
weeks out in California after the last Pro Bowl. We were 
together a lot. And you know the funny thing is that we 
didn’t talk much football.” 

Leroy doesn’t feel that those first two years on the 
specialty teams and as a kick return expert were wasted. 

“| don’t think | was ready to step in and be a regular 
when | came to the Browns as a rookie,” he says. ‘Those 
two years of gradually working into the pro game and the 
Cleveland system were good for me. | was tickled to be 
on the squad, to be in the league. 

“We have great coaches with the Browns. They all 
are very good teachers. | had time to listen to them, to 
practice and to just sit back and watch. | benefited by see- 
ing Jim play. 

“As | watched | became convinced that | could play 
in the NFL. So, | was ready when | got my chance.” 

Others felt he was ready, too. Both Blanton Collier, 
the head coach, and W. A. (Dub) Jones, then the backfield 
coach, expressed firm confidence when the baton was 
handed to Kelly in that summer of 1966. 

“| don’t expect anyone to replace Jim,” Collier said 
at the time. ‘Runners like him come along only once in 
a lifetime. | do expect someone from this squad to make 
a name for himself and Leroy is going to get his chance.” 

And Kelly, a quiet man but one with confidence, 
was given his opportunity, 

Jones, a great performer himself while with the 
Browns, was aware of Kelly’s prowess even before Brown 
retired. A headline in the Dec. 1, 1965 issue of a Cleveland 
newspaper read ‘Browns’ Kelly Tagged As Future Super 
Star.” 

“I'd be willing to match Leroy’s potential with any 
of the much publicized backs coming out of college this 
year,” Dub said in the article. “He’s way above average. 
In fact, he eventually may move in with the super players. 
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“We hope Jim will be with us for a long time but 
Leroy and Ernie Green would make a good pair of run- 
ners. Leroy doesn’t have the weight of some of the so- 
called big backs, but he’s a perfectly proportioned 205 
pounds. 

“1 wouldn’t want him to sacrifice his quickness or 
speed for just a few extra pounds. In pro football both 
running backs must be able to go inside and outside with 
equal ability. That’s the case with Leroy. 

“He has a fine sense of timing. He sort of leads them 
into a trap and then bursts away. Balance is another of 
his assets. He doesn’t get knocked down easily.’ 

Jones is now out of coaching and living back in 
Ruston, La. but he certainly proved a prophet. Dub was 
not the first man to see the potential in this superb athlete. 

Initially, there was his coach at Simon Gratz High 
School in Philadelphia— Louis DeVicaris. Leroy was the 
fourth in a line of athletically-gifted brothers who played 
for the school. He was the kickoff man, the punter, the 
kick return man and middle linebacker as well as the 
quarterback. 

“Leroy was the best football player I’d seen,’ re- 
members DeVicaris. “Besides being a great runner and a 
leader, he also was the most vicious tackler on the squad. 

That disregard for personal safety never has left him. 
His determination to bring down runners on kickoff cov- 
erage was one of the first things that brought the rookie to 
the attention of Collier. 

“He immediately showed me that he was a very 
tough tackler,” recalls Blanton. “| knew that he would be 
a good man for the specialty teams.” 

Despite the regard and enthusiasm of DeVicaris, 
scouts weren’t beating a path to the Kelly home in his 
senior year. One drawback was the fact that he hadn't 
taken a college preparatory course. His major was in 
mechanics. So the sleuths were wary about his ability to 
make it scholastically. 

Morgan State made the best offer. The Baltimore 
school gave him a half scholarship and a job. Baltimore 
wasn’t too long a haul from Philadelphia and he also had 
a sister living there. So Kelly accepted. 

His grid feats continued at the small Negro school 
under the tutelage of Earl Banks who shifted him to a 
running back from quarterback because he didn’t have 
the strong arm required of a pro flinger. 

Some of the Baltimore Colts used to watch Morgan 
State practice and lend advice to the players. Leroy feels 
that they were helpful but most important were the tips 
received from George Taliaferro, former University of 
Indiana All-America choice. 

“I'm convinced that George taught me the most 
important things | know about running,” Kelly observes. 
“He told me to keep my eyes open after getting through 
the line and always to watch for that avenue of escape. 

“George stressed balance and showed me how to 
run under control. Then you have that burst in reserve 
when the opening appears.” 

No one around Morgan State disputes the suggestion 
that Kelly rates as the school’s all-time best runner. Still, 
the pro scouts showed the same reluctance to recommend 
him. 

That was the period when pro coaches were on the 
prowl for big backs. Green Bay had set the trend with 
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Taylor and Paul Hornung. Paul Brown made no secret of 
the fact before his departure from the Browns that he was 
searching for an over-sized running mate for Jim Brown. 

Kelly weighed about 188 as a college senior. Many 
felt he was too small for a pro ball carrier. There even 
were some who believed that his best chance would be 
as a defensive back or as a receiver. He does have fine 
hands and can catch the football. 

Buddy Young was one fellow completely sold on 
Leroy. The present aide to pro grid commissioner Pete 
Rozelle gave a glowing report. 

“This guy is asmaller Jim Brown,’’ Buddy told people. 
“Kelly has much the same moves. He's got speed, can cut 
and never gives you a full piece of himself. He also keeps 
those feet close to the ground.” 

Young tried to sell the Colts on Kelly. They weren’t 
interested. Then he talked to the Browns. They took him 
but not until the eighth round of the draft. Leroy wasn’t 
even tagged by an AFL team. 

An offer of about $17,500 in salary and bonus for 
his rookie year persuaded Kelly to join Cleveland. Several 
AFL teams made a bid but Kelly preferred the Browns. 

Two years as the kick return specialist followed 
before the key 1966 season when he moved in so success- 
fully as Brown's replacement. It was after that third cam- 
paign that Kelly proved that he also had toughness and 
determination off the field. 

His salary increase offer was not what he had antici- 
pated. So Leroy along with tackle John Brown, guard John 
Wooten, linebacker Sid Williams and defensive back Mike 
Howell went on “strike.” Their legal advisor was Carl 
Stokes, presently mayor of Cleveland. 

This happened at the start of training camp in July 
of 1967 and dragged on for several weeks. It wound up 
with John Brown and Williams being traded. The others 


The Baltimore Colts didn’t think highly of Kelly and the Browns 
didn’t select him until the eighth round. 
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reported to camp but Kelly decided to play out his option. 
In doing this he rejected a raise of about $12,000 and 
and took the automatic 10 per cent cut. 

Many felt that Kelly would change his mind in a 
few weeks and sign a compromise pact before the start of 
the season. He was supposed to have demanded $43,000. 

He remained firm, however. For a time it seemed 
that he might go all the way and become a free agent. 
Negotiations dragged on and it wasn’t until March 1 of 
1968 that the halfback finally came to terms. He won a 
clean-cut victory. 

His position in bargaining had been consolidated by 
winning the rushing championship. So Browns’ owner Art 
Modell rewarded him with a four-year deal that included 
incentive clauses. 

“He can make more money if the team is success- 
ful,’ Modell says. “And I’m hoping I'll have to pay it.” 

It's estimated that the contract could earn Kelly 
$320,000 over the four years, if they proved to be good 
ones for him and the club. Kelly took a big gamble. An 
injury or a bad year and he would have been in trouble. 
Things worked out perfectly for him, however. Thus he 
has become one of the highest paid performers in the 
game. 

Leroy admits that he sometimes wonders how he 
had the nerve to go through the season without being 
signed. 

“It was taking a big chance,” he explains. “I had the 
good fortune to stay healthy.” 

Kelly recalls that no other clubs talked to him before 
he signed again with the Browns. As a matter of fact they 
legally were not permitted to do so until he became a 
free agent on May 1 of that year. 

He read where the New York Jets might be inter- 
ested but never heard from them. Anyway, he rather 
liked it with Cleveland. 

“| decided | wanted to stay in the NFL where | knew 
the other players and teams,” he says. “I knew that if | 
went with another team that the Browns would have to 
get compensation from that club. Finally, | decided that 
if the money was right it would be best to remain with 
the Browns. | haven't regretted the decision.” 

Money and travel have made Kelly more of an extro- 
vert. He's still pretty much a steak and chicken man at 
dinner but his taste in clothes, cars and music have wid- 
ened with the new affluence. 

Esquire Magazine tapped him in 1967 as one of the 
10 best dressed men in America, And his wardrobe has 
expanded considerably since that auspicious occasion. 
Boyd's of Philadelphia produce most of the clothes. He 
buys suits three at a time and has lost count of the number 
gracing the closets of his suite in a high rise apartment 
on Cleveland’s east side. 

There also are 30 sweaters, most of them imported 
knit pullovers, and at least as many slacks. He has huge 
quantities of expensive shoes. And he buzzes around 
Cleveland in a sleek, black Cadillac convertible. 

Stacks of records and his record player are prom- 
inent in the living room of his bachelor pad. “I like rock 
more than classical,” he admits, “but | go for all types of 
music. The Temptations and the Supremes probably are 
my favorite groups.” 

Kelly tries to quiet any tension with music. He also 
enjoys fishing and golf. 
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Fishing is not a recent hobby, 

“Wve been a fisherman ever since | was 11 or 12 
years old,” he recalls. “Back in Philadelphia we first used 
to go for sun fish. 

“Later on we went deep sea fishing off New Jersey. 
We went after sea bass and flounder.” 

Teammates Walter Johnson and Mike Howell on 
the Browns also enjoy wetting a line and sometimes get 
together with Kelly. 

Golf is a more recent pastime. 

“I started to play golf about two years ago,” the 
back recalls. “l love it. Not too long ago ! had an 88. 
That’s my low so far. 

“It's fun to play with the fellows on the team. We'll 
usually go out about three times a week when the weather 
is right. Sure, we try to beat each other but mainly | just 
like to be outdoors.” 

According to Leroy, football is a game that demands 
great concentration. 

“Thursday, Friday and Saturday are the important 
days during the season,’ he confides. ‘That's when | be- 
gin to concentrate on the game coming up and also to 
relax. 

“| try not to do anything in those days that would 
interfere. | won’t live it up like | might earlier in the week. 

“| think about the key parts of every play. As we 
watch films | write down the things that should work. 
| think about these those three days before the game. 

“Sometimes | believe that | can feel it in my legs 
Saturday or Sunday if I’m gonna have a good day. If the 
legs really feel good and strong when | loosen up before 
the game then | know that I'll have a chance to have a 
good day.” 

Then Kelly grins and adds, “Actually | know it’s up 
to the blocking.” 

A good shortstop in high school, Leroy became 
something of a baseball fan the past summer. He could 
be found in the third base boxes at Cleveland Stadium 
when brother Pat, an outfielder with the new Kansas City 
Royals, came to town. 

“Once | thought I'd like to become a professional 
ball player,” he confides. ‘| enjoyed playing the game 
and was a pretty good shortstop in high school. 

“Then | had to take a job that prevented me from 
playing. Who knows? If it hadn’t been for that | might have 
been out there with Pat. 

“I'm happy, though. | get a kick out of playing 
football.” 

It was obvious that Kelly was enjoying it more last 
season. Quiet and unsmiling during the troubled 1967 
campaign when he was playing out his option, he was 
friendly and affable last summer. 

Now as he moves into the sixth season, Kelly has 
some targets for himself and the team. 

“Sure, I'd like to win the rushing crown again but 
most of all | want to see us win the NFL title in this last 
year under the old set-up,” he explains. 

“I'm also looking forward to playing the old AFL 
teams in 1970. That's going to provide a lot of incentive 
for me and all the players involved.’ 

And by then Kelly very well could be accepted as 
the premier running back in the game and be completely 
out from under the shadow of old friend Jim Brown. 
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PAUL ROBINSON: SO WHOIS O. J.? 


the hotel. Finally, we did make it to Wilmington and | was 
unhappy. | did my best to get us lost so we wouldn’t get 
there. 

“| wanted to put off playing with those big guys as 
long as | could.” 

Robinson isn’t big as pro running backs go. He’s a 
shade over 6-0 and weighs 200 pounds. But, he has a 
powerful body, tremendous leg drive, and great agility. 

His biggest trouble at first was learning to stay be- 
hind his blockers. 

“He went to the hole so fast they couldn’t throw a 
block for him,” Forzano said. 

This worried Paul. He feared being cut more than 
anything else. To him it would have been a great personal 
disaster. Too many people back home in Rillito, Arizona, 
were watching him. He couldn’t go back a failure. The 
Robinson family isn’t small. Paul is the ninth child, and 
fifth son, in a brood of 11 born to Leslie Robinson and his 
wife, Lavida, 24 years ago. 

Life in Rillito wasn’t easy. If you were black, and if 
your father had failing eyesight and had to drive 17 miles 
to Tucson everyday to push a broom in the Tucson Medical 
Center it was worse. Officially, Leslie Robinson, Sr., a tall, 
handsome man, was a building custodian. In reality, he was 
a janitor with 11 kids and an ailing wife. 

Eleven years after he was born Paul Robinson's 
mother died of cancer. Though seven of the children 
were grown and living on their own, life in Rillito became 
a little more complicated. But, in the days that followed 
Paul, his two younger brothers and one sister all started a 
long course in teamwork—family sociologists might call it 
“togetherness.” They looked after each other, and Paul’s 
godmother, Miss Julia Hall, came to the house three times 
a week to help with household duties. 

“She's Mama Hall to us,’’ Paul recalled. “She was our 
mama, She raised us. She raised me.” 

Emotion shows through whenever Paul speaks about 
Mama Hall. But, the people back in Rillito, the black ones 
who scraped for survival alongside the Robinsons, will tell 
you those four kids helped to raise themselves pretty 
good, too. 

Money, of course, was scarce. Nevertheless, Paul 
tried to keep an extra eye peeled on his two youngest 
brothers—Cleo, two years younger, and Jerry, four years 
younger. 

To supplement his father’s income Paul went to work 
in the cotton fields while still carrying a full load of studies 
at Marana High School, and competing in football, basket- 
ball, and track. 

“Yep, there’s cotton in Arizona,” Robby smiled, ‘‘just 
like in Mississippi.” 

The money Paul earned wasn’t only to help the family 
budget, but Cleo and Jerry. Paul remembered that when 
he was in grade school he often went without food during 
lunch hour, then had to pretend he had a full stomach 
when classes reconvened, It was a shattering experience 
he never forgot. 

“So, | chopped cotton and | picked cotton to make 
sure Cleo and Jerry had their lunch money every day,” he 
said. “| didn’t want them ever to know what it was like to 
be hungry among a lot of people who weren't. They only 
needed 20 cents a day apiece, but 20 cents can be a lot of 
money sometimes.” 


The going rate for chopping cotton was $6 for an 
eight hour day. For picking it, he brought home $3 for 
every 100 pounds. 

“Sometimes, when the boss wasn’t looking, |’d throw 
dirt into those bushels to get the weight up a little quicker,’ 
Robby revealed. 

The heavy workday in the classroom and the cotton 
fields didn’t stifle Robinson’s athletic career. If anything, 
it was helped. In four years at Marana he earned nine 
varsity letters—four in track, three in football, and two in 
basketball—and, graduated with a flock of records. 

His basketball ability earned him a scholarship to 
Eastern Arizona Junior College where he doubled in track. 
And, two years later he was the first Negro in 14 years to 
graduate from the school. There was rejoicing back home 
in Rillito, and it occurred to Paul, when he accepted a track 
scholarship to Arizona that maybe he was showing a lot of 
black kids back there a way out. 

For the first time he felt the burdens of responsibility 
broaden, He had to make good, he thought, or he'd be 
letting down a lot of kids. His Arizona career didn’t let 
anyone down. He was a national hurdling star and, when 
granted an extra year’s eligibility, he went out for football, 
too. 

“| had nothing else to do after class,” he said. “I had 
used up my track eligibility. So, football filled in the time 
while | finished work on my B.S. in physical education.” 

Paul had been away from football for so long—four 
years in fact—then on the first day of practice he walked 
onto the field wearing his hip pads backwards. After a trial 
at flanker where his near-sightedness made pass receiving 
a liability, Paul was switched to halfback. There, he started 
five games and, though sitting out four others, finished as 
the team’s second leading rusher. 

Graduation day was extra rewarding as he had Bengal 
money in his pocket, and a wife, the former Arline Hines. 

Paul and Arline met at Eastern Arizona J. C. Little 
Tina, now 2, had followed their marriage there by a little 
over a year. Arline also worked in a department store in 
her hometown to supplement the family income during 
Paul’s senior year at Arizona. 

“She's my angel, and | couldn’t have done it without 
her,’ he said. 

His wife, his daughter Tina, his younger brothers and 
the kids back home all were on Paul Robinson’s mind in 
pre-season training last year when he was having a tough 
time learning to use his blockers, 

“We had no thought about cutting him,” Brown said 
several months later. “We knew what we had in Paul 
Robinson.” 

It is funny now. But, not then. Neither was the ham- 
string pull which cost Robinson ten days of practice, or, 
his frequent messing up of plays. But, once the exhibition 
season began Paul Robinson found himself in the lineup, 
and after his first rushing attempt admitted the Kansas City 
Chiefs did hit hard. 

“But, | got up and felt all right,” he said. 

The rest was history. He started the season slowly, 
and for seven games more or less, played himself into his 
job. Then, came four tremendous weeks in a row when he 
rolled up 564 yards against Oakland, Houston, the Chiefs 
and the Dolphins. 

Paul Robinson had arrived. He isn’t about to leave, 
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GERRY PHILBIN: BOUNTY HUNTER 


the right to exist on the same field with Gerry Philbin. 

“You've got to prepare yourself to hate him,’ says 
Philbin, speaking of quarterbacks in general. “You've got 
to hate him even to the point of putting him out of the 
game, if necessary. 

“After all, football is violence to the point of being 
sadistic.” 

In a game against Denver two years ago in Shea 
Stadium, the field was in a sloppy condition due to heavy 
rains. Philbin put a heavy rush on Bronco quarterback 
Steve Tensi. He missed his target, sliding past him several 
yards almost to the goal line. Infuriated, Philbin rose to 
his feet and charged back into the action from the rear, 
just as Tensi was about to release the ball. 

Gerry threw a body block which appeared vicious 
enough to break Tensi’s back. The quarterback had to be 
helped from the field. It looked like it might be the season 
for him, much less the afternoon. But a quarter later Tensi 
trotted back into the action. 

“1 can't believe he was able to return to the game,” 
said Philbin afterwards, shaking his head. He seemed 
disappointed. 

Others haven't been as lucky as Tensi. The Jets were 
playing Miami two years ago in a game in which they 
should have been winning easily. Instead the Dolphins’ 
rookie quarterback, Bob Griese, was keeping his team in 
the game with a combination of guile and poise under a 
heavy pass rush. 

Philbin kept getting more annoyed with each Griese 
completion. Now he saw his opening. The Miami tackle 
playing opposite him was committing himself toward an 
expected rush to the outside. Instead Philbin feinted to 
the outside, spun off and cut inside, directly toward the 
center of the passing pocket. 

They say Griese has the fastest feet of any quarter- 
back in pro football. This time they weren’t fast enough. 
When they scraped Philbin off him, the quarterback’s 
rookie year had been interrupted by a shoulder separation. 

Sadistic? Not at all. It’s just that Gerry Philbin is bru- 
tally honest about a brutal game. 

“What it comes down to is a question of me or the 
guy playing opposite me,” explains Philbin. “You've got 
to make yourself believe it so much it becomes a part of 
you. If you're doing only half of what you're supposed to, 
it’s you who's going to get killed.” 

Blunt words? Candid almost to the point of being in- 
discreet in the speak-no-evil world of professional sports? 
Sure. But that’s Philbin. 

“| seldom shake hands with opponents after a 
game,” he confesses. “I stay away from getting personally 
involved. | think it’s nonsense to know the opponent. 

‘Maybe hate is too strong a word. | really don’t hate 
anybody out there. But this is a game of kicking hell. 
You're trying to hit them and hurt them so they don’t come 
back at you next time. 

“John Stofa (Cincinnati Bengal quarterback) is the 
only friend | have on an opposing team in this league. 
That's only because we played together at the University 
of Buffalo. But he knows how | feel about it when we go 
against one another.” 

Philbin can’t tolerate the opposite approach. 
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“The thing that burns me up more than anything is 
guys who smile during a game. | despise guys who are 
friendly, who joke. 

“You're out there to kick hell out of the other guy or 
get hell kicked out of you. If you smile and joke, you may 
not hit him as hard as you could. That makes it easier on 
him. 

“There have been some guys on our own team like 
that. When there are, it upsets me. If | was the coach, I'd 
get rid of them.” 

Up to last season, people who follow the Jets felt 
that Verlon Biggs, the other starting defensive end, might 
be one of the players Philbin had in mind. 

At 6-foot-4 and 270 pounds, with immense quick- 
ness and speed, Biggs has the kind of physical assets an 
undersized (6-2 and 245 pounds) player like Philbin might 
give a year’s salary to possess. 

A couple of seasons ago the Jets lost a game they 
should have won in Shea. Much of the blame could have 
been laid before Biggs, who gave a lackadaisical perform- 
ance. After the game, Philbin sat glowering across the 
dressing room at his lethargic teammate. Bystanders 
thought he might take a swing at him. 

“If | was as big as him," growled Philbin, “I'd make 
people pay me for letting them live.” 

But then things changed for Verlon Biggs last season 
and Gerry Philbin showed that he had other emotions 
besides anger. One of them is understanding. 

“1 played with Biggs for three seasons and I'll bet we 
didn’t say two sentences to one another,’ remembers 
Philbin. “| mean nothing was there. 

“Then last year Verlon came out of his shell. | think 
it was because he didn’t have Jim Harris any more and he 
had to talk to someone.” 

Harris was a huge defensive tackle who broke in with 
Biggs as a rookie on the Jets. He was outgoing and likable. 
The players called him Diamond Jim. 

Biggs, a shy person, became very close with Harris. 
Jim did the talking, took care of almost everything for the 
two of them. 

“At 6-5 and 285 pounds, Harris could have been a 
great tackle,” says Philbin. 

But he wasn’t. Instead, Harris was the object of con- 
tinual goading by the New York coaches because he did 
not play up to his capabilities. Biggs seemed to resent the 
coaches getting on his buddy even more than Harris him- 
self did. Then last season the Jets got rid of Harris. 

Alone, Biggs started making conversation with Phil- 
bin and his other defensive teammates. And he made a 
new, important friend, Buddy Ryan, who had been hired 
by Weeb Ewbank earlier in the year to coach the defen- 
sive line. 

“Ryan reached him,” says Philbin. “He made Verlon 
know that he was wanted.” 

Biggs became interested, involved, He became so in- 
volved that he came up with a gimmick which helped 
change Philbin’s attitude toward him to outright admira- 
tion and was one of the little touches which helped the 
Jets win their first championship. 

What Biggs suggested was a sort of bounty for pass- 
ers. It didn’t make much difference if the passer was 
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brought in dead or alive. 

“He came up with the idea of a kitty among the 
defensive linemen, the defensive coaches and Weeb,”’ ex- 
plains Philbin. “The guy getting to the opposing quarter- 
back most often in that week’s game won the entire pot. 

“It really didn’t mean a whole lot, except that Ver- 
lon suggested it. | was really surprised when he came up 
with it. So were the other guys. It was so unlike him. Nat- 
urally, we were happy to go along with the idea. 

“Biggs was the dues collector and we needled each 
other about it, so it meant something socially and maybe 
psychologically. The guys would be saying to one another, 
‘when are you going to get something out of it instead of 
just contributing to the pot?’ Stuff like that. 

“As | say, there wasn’t a whole lot of money in- 
volved, maybe a couple of hundred dollars a game. But it 
became kind of a subtle challenge.” 

One Sunday afternoon in Shea, in a game with Bos- 
ton, the Patriots’ quarterbacks, Mike Taliaferro and Tom 
Sherman, must have caught Philbin shy of walking-around 
money. 

Seven times Taliaferro and Sherman were bombed 
by the Jet forwards. Philbin decked them four times him- 
self. He recovered Taliaferro’s fumble in the second quar- 
ter, forced Mike to fumble again in the third quarter and 
forced another out of Sherman in the fourth. 

It all added up to 17 points. The Jets went in for two 
touchdowns and Jim Turner kicked a field goal after the 
recoveries. 

Still, even with $210 proceeds from the pot in his 
wallet, Philbin was angry. 

“It was 48-14. It should have been 48-0,” he groused. 
"We wanted that shutout. It killed me that they scored. 

“We want to be the No. 1 defense. There is pride for 
us and a lot more at stake for the coaches. If we wind up 
No. 1 defensively, it helps their future. They like to make 
money, too.” 

Last March the defensive co-ordinator, backfield 
coach Walt Michaels, and Ryan, the line coach, were given 
three-year extensions on their contracts, plus raises. 

Their stallions had finished No, 1, permitting enemy 
ground attacks a scant 85.4 yards per game, a per-carry 
average of just 3.2. Opposing passers were dropped 43 
times for an aggregate loss of 399 yards. 

But the American League office hardly issued its final 
statistic sheets, when the Jet defense was fingered as the 
big reason the Las Vegas oddsmakers had established 
Baltimore a 3-touchdown favorite in the Super Bowl. 

The point spread was embarrassment enough, but 
the ridicule heaped upon the Jets from the moment they 
pitched their training tent in Ft. Lauderdale was more than 
Philbin could bear. Gerry read all the put-down stories in 
the newspapers, listened to all the glib assurances of a 
Colt runaway by the television commentators. 

The anger welled up once again. 

But his anger did not dilute his sense of reality. He 
watched the movies of the Baltimore club day after day. 
He decided his anger was not purely the product of re- 
sentment. He became convinced that what angered him 
was the knockers’ inability to see that the Jets were truly 
capable of beating Baltimore. 
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“Every time | watched a film, it was confirmed for 
me that Baltimore was a good club. That was obvious to 
everyone,” he said. “But what apparently wasn’t obvious 
was that they were not supermen. They had flaws. 

“The more | thought about it, the more | was con- 
vinced we were going to be in the game all the way.” 

His confidence was buoyed by his good friend, Dave 
Herman, a chesty veteran who is equally as hard nosed as 
Philbin. Ewbank had made the decision to switch Herman 
from his normal position of guard over to tackle, so that 
he would be playing opposite and pass blocking against 
mammoth Bubba Smith, the Colts’ left defensive end. 

As if there wasn’t pressure enough on Herman, 
Namath announced publicly that “Bubba will think he’s 
got a machine gun in his chest when he meets Herman 
Sunday.” 

For the next five days, Herman spent each practice 
session dueling Philbin in a game of seek and destroy. 
After the fifth day, Herman was asked about his mental 
outlook. 

“I'm ready,” he replied. “I know that Bubba can’t 
be any tougher than Philbin. Nobody can.” 

“They keep telling us Baltimore is an excellent ball 
club,’’ snarled Gerry. “That's true. But so. are the New York 
Jets an excellent ball club. We led our league in defense. 
They don’t believe it’s a tough league, but we know it is. 

“Nobody believes in us but ourselves—the players, 
Walt Michaels, Buddy Ryan, Weeb and the other coaches. 
But confidence in each other is really all we need.” 

Then Philbin spoke of that something extra the Jets 
had going for them. 

“It's Joe,’ he said. “Namath is so confident, so sure 
we're going to beat them, it’s got me amazed.” 

It was the Colts who should have been amazed. 

For one unforgettable afternoon in the Miami sun 
the Colts, the oddsmakers, the slingers of taunts were 
stunned by people named Namath, Snell, Sauer, Turner— 
and an angry man named Philbin, whose relentless assault 
toward Earl Morrall, the National League’s most valuable 
player, pressured him repeatedly into throwing the anxiety 
pass, 

George Sauer, Sr. could have told the Colts, the 
oddsmakers, the taunters, Russ Thomas, the Buffalo Bills 
and the other knockers a lot about Gerry Philbin. 

Sauer is the Boston general manager now, but back 
in 1963 he was the chief talent scout for the Jets. One cold 
and rainy day that autumn, he and his wife drove up to 
the University of Buffalo to scout a game with Villanova. 

He glanced at the icy drops coating his windshield 
in the stadium parking lot. “Why don’t you stay in the car 
and read,’” he suggested to his wife. “I'll watch about a 
quarter of the game, then we'll go.” 

A half hour ticked by, then an hour, then most of 
the afternoon as Mrs. Sauer exhausted her supply of maga- 
zines. When her husband finally showed up, he was very 
wet, but whistling a cheerful tune and smiling a satisfied 
smile. 

“| thought you were staying for just a quarter?” said 
his wife. “You must have seen something you liked.” 

“Yes indeed. | saw a football player,’ smiled Sauer. 
“Fellow named Philbin.” 
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QUARTERBACK INTERVIEWS PETE ROZELLE 


been advanced that pro football’s 
growing popularity reflects the vio- 
lent nature of our times; that contact 
sports are more popular because these 
are violent days. Do you agree? 

ROZELLE: | think that so-called 
violence has been a factor in the pop- 
ularity of pro football, but | think a 
better word would be action. | think 
that we deliver high action in the 
games and it’s because football has a 
very fast pace. | think we’re fortunate 
that it’s apparently attuned to the 
times. We just hope that the times 
don’t change without us changing 
with them. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you think 
the word violence has been over- 
worked? 

ROZELLE: | personally feel that 
the better word would be action. 
There is violence; there’s no question. 
You can’t say there’s not violence 
when you have big people running 
into each other. But when you are sit- 
ting in a stadium you are removed. 
It's not like watching a prize fight, 
which of course is violence. You’re 
not up close watching it. | don’t think 
for the most part the public in the 
stadium is able to feel the violence. 
You might feel the violence if you're 
down on the bench as I’ve been and 
you hear the contact and see it much 
more closely. But it’s not the violence, 
in my opinion, that brings the people 
into the stadium. It’s the great pano- 
rama of action. 

QUARTERBACK: With pro foot- 
ball at the level of popularity at which 
it is across the country, what avenues 
are open to increase that popularity 
besides television? 

ROZELLE: When you talk about 
a way of increasing it, it’s going to be 
very difficult from an economic stand- 
point; but when you talk about hold- 
ing on to and hopefully improving the 
public image and popularity of the 
sport | guess the best way would be 
for us to stay closely attuned to what 
the public wants and propound poli- 
cies that fit what the public wants 
without hurting the game. Just mak- 
ing sound decisions to keep the game 
at a good level for the future. 

QUARTERBACK: How do you 
take the pulse of something as nebu- 
lous as this? 

ROZELLE: We spend quite a bit 
of money on surveys and samplings 
of the public just as others in business 
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and politics do. We attempt to keep 
close to the trends. We attempt to 
read what you and others are writing. 
We get clippings from 70 to 80 papers 
a day. We look for comment. We look 
for trend. We have 26 good listening 
posts in the 26 clubs and we ask them 
to advise us what's going on in their 
communities. So, mainly | think it’s 
just staying attuned to the times and 
keeping the sport at a level the public 
can have confidence in. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you see ex- 
pansion as an area that could be used 
to strengthen the sport? 

ROZELLE: Yes, | think so. How- 
ever, | think the main job now is to 
solidify the very great expansion we've 
had in recent years. And after we so- 
lidify our structure I’m confident that 
we will go on into representative cities 
with expansion. 

QUARTERBACK: There’s been a 
lot of talk recently about Montreal as 
a possible expansion site. How do you 
feel about taking the sport into 
Canada. 

ROZELLE: From a practical 
standpoint there are several attractive 
Canadian cities. However, with the 
late season that we play you'd prob- 
ably have to have domed stadiums 
in most of them. Also, we would be 
concerned that by going into Can- 
ada we would destroy the Canadian 
Football League. | think our first goal 
would be to fulfill the needs in the 
United States, in other words the cit- 
ies here that appear to be able to 
support professional football. We 
don’t totally preclude Canada in the 
future, however. 

QUARTERBACK: |s there an as- 
pect of putting a franchise in Canada 
and making pro football an interna- 
tional sport that intrigues you as it did 
the baseball people? 

ROZELLE: This has great appeal 
to me and certain owners. With the 
air age developing as it is | think it 
might well be feasible to make profes- 
sional football truly international and 
I'd love to be a part of football when 
the day comes, as an example, when 
we have franchises in Honolulu and 
Mexico City. 

QUARTERBACK: What do you 
see as the ultimate—adding two teams, 
four teams? 

ROZELLE: If the economics of 
professional football were such that 
it would be feasible the ideal number 


would be 32, Then we could have two 
conferences, 16 teams in each, brok- 
en down into four four-team divisions. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you think 
there are six cities capable of sup- 
porting pro football in the style to 
which the sport has become accus- 
tomed? 

ROZELLE: | don’t think there are 
six cities at this time in the United 
States, but | would think in the fore- 
seeable future there would be six cit- 
ies in the United States and some of 
the other areas we've mentioned. 

QUARTERBACK: Commissioner, 
we touched on the subject of the in- 
tegrity of the sport somewhat earlier 
in discussing the Namath case. It 
would seem in light of the problem 
of associations, and the amount of 
money bet on pro football every Sun- 
day, that there is a constant threat to 
the integrity of the sport in a betting 
scandal. How specifically does the 
Commissioner's Office combat that 
threat? 

ROZELLE: It’s always a fear for 
us. We have to be alert to that. We 
have a very strong, fulltime security 
department. This department costs us 
several hundred thousand dollars a 
year. They run down every rumor we 
hear. They have people working in 
each of our 26 cities whom they com- 
municate with frequently. So we run 
down all rumors, we check out all 
ownership to make sure they will be 
a credit to football and we check out 
all officials before they are hired. 

QUARTERBACK: How many 
people are involved in this surveil- 
lance? 

ROZELLE: We have two fulltime 
people in our office and then on a 
consulting basis we have about 28 to 
30 outside the office all around the 
country. 

QUARTERBACK: It would seem 
only natural for players to bet on the 
success of their own teams. There also 
have been two cases in which you 
suspended players for such action. 
How do you guard against any re- 
currence? 

ROZELLE: The main thing that 
can be done is simply the awareness. 
We talk to the players frequently on 
this. Oursecurity people travel around 
to the training camps and make talks 
on the subject and then they get 
around again during the regular sea- 
son and meet informally with players 
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and talk to them about associations 
and how sometimes bad associations 
can bring discredit to the individual, 
his team and the whole league. It’s 
difficult for the player today. He is 
popular. Everyone wants to talk to 
him, have dinner with him. Frequent- 
ly the players are totally unaware of 
the background of the individual. And 
when we find the individual is some- 
one the player should not be associ- 
ated with the security man will just 
talk privately to the player and tell him 
the man’s background. For the most 
part the players appreciate that sort 
of approach because it helps them 
avoid possible problems. We attempt 
to make it a preventive program rather 
than a watchdog and prosecution- 
type program. 

QUARTERBACK: If we could 
now change signals, possibly we could 
get a better look at the man who is 
Commissioner. Could you sum up ex- 
actly what you feel your role is? 

ROZELLE: | guess, first, it would 
be to keep the clubs well informed. 
They have full-time problems with 
their own organizations attempting to 
build up winning football teams and 
we should keep them informed on 
anything of possible interest. We 
should also research and propose var- 
ious policies we feel are healthy for 
the sport and then we should do all 
we can to protect its integrity in the 
area of security. 

QUARTERBACK: Having been 
hired by the owners do you feel you 
are in a position to be impartial when 
there is a problem involving the 
players and the owners? 

ROZELLE: | think so, and | feel 
that | have. One, I’m not operating on 
a year to year basis and have no de- 
pendency on the owners. I’ve taken 
great issue with owners on some mat- 
ters and owners have at times taken 
great issue with me on policies I've 
~ attempted to push through the league 
since I’ve been commissioner. So | 
feel my main role must be to help 
develop policies that are best for all 
of football. And | think that if | don’t 
properly help us keep a self-govern- 
ment going and if there are great in- 
equities involving players that they are 
going to be straightened out by the 
courts. So it is incumbent upon me to 
be fair and see that we do have sound 
and equitable policies involving the 
players. 
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QUARTERBACK: What is the 
situation when you have to rule 
against an owner. Is there understand- 
ing on his part that you have tried to 
be impartial? 

ROZELLE: No—no more under- 
derstanding than there would be when 
| rule against a player. | think there’s 
an immediate adverse reaction. But 
for the most part | think it’s been a 


temporary feeling that hasn’t lasted 
long and | would hope it would be the 
same with the players. 

QUARTERBACK: In looking 
back over the decade you’ve been 
commissioner, first of the NFL and 
now of both leagues, what has given 
you your greatest satisfaction? 

ROZELLE: | guess in general the 
growth and added popularity of pro- 
fessional football, Specifics—I guess 
would be the merger and the cooper- 
ation of all in bringing about what | 
feel is the appropriate culmination of 
it with our new alignment set-up for 
1970. 


QUARTERBACK: Would you like 
to have the opportunity to change any 
of the decisions or rulings of the past? 

ROZELLE: | would have to say 
I've made quite a few mistakes in 91/2 
years and I'd love to have the oppor- 
tunity to go back and change my de- 
cision. | wouldn’t want to be specific, 
but, yes, | have made mistakes and | 
would now do some things differently. 


QUARTERBACK: In those 9¥/2 
years what have you learned about the 
job that would enable you to avoid 
the mistakes of the past? 

ROZELLE: | think the basic thing 
it has taught me is wherever feasible 
to take as much time as possible be- 
fore acting. And talk to as many people 
as you can before you formulate a 
decision. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you still 
find the same excitement in your job 
as you did during the earlier years? 

ROZELLE: | certainly have felt as 
much excitement up to now. We've 
had so many unique things occur 
there has been a constant stimulation. 

QUARTERBACK: When you 
come to work in the morning is it just 
as exciting as it used to be? 

ROZELLE: Yes, very much so. 

QUARTERBACK: Do you fore- 
see a day when it might not be that 
way? 

ROZELLE: Yes, | suppose it could 
happen. But it hasn’t up to now. 

QUARTERBACK: As you’re a rel- 
atively young person are you, or do 
you think you ever would be, inter- 
ested in challenging some other field 
or would you be perfectly content to 
be Commissioner Pete Rozelle, age 
65, and know you've devoted the 
major portion of your life to pro foot- 
ball? 

ROZELLE: | don’t know about 
the future. That would be quite a few 
years away. | can only say that the 
problems we’ve had have been stimu- 
lating for 9/2 years. But right now | 
think I'm like the owners, the players 
and very likely the general public. I’d 
like to see an elimination of the so- 
called unique problems. I'd like to 
have a period of getting back to en- 
joying what it’s all about—the football 
itself. I’m looking forward to that in 
the future and | have no plans to do 
anything but stay in my present role. 
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LARRY WILSON: UNLIKELY HERO 


fields to get to the Nazi pill box. It’s winner take all. When 
you lose, you really lose. 

Only a handful of safetymen in pro football have 
mastered the stunt. Roosevelt Taylor of the Chicago Bears 
is very good and young Rick Volk of the Baltimore Colts is 
a comer. But no one does it with the daring and finesse of 
Larry Wilson. He is the Audie Murphy of the National 
Football League and he has the battle scars to prove it. 

“Larry Wilson,” campaign hardened ex-quarterback 
Bobby Layne once said, “is the toughest guy in pro foot- 
ball. He should be 93 years old for all the tackles he’s 
made.” 

If he is the toughest guy in the game, Wilson doesn’t 
look the part. His straw blond hair scatters in different di- 
rections like a schoolboy’s. His chin is bony and juts way 
out, He has laughing blue eyes. Larry stands just 6-foot tall 
and weighs only 190 pounds—small by pro standards. A 
St. Louis sportswriter once wrote that he is like “Tom 
Sawyer grown up.” 

Y. A. Tittle, when he was in his prime with the New 
York Giants, met Larry for the first time in the 1961 Pro 
Bowl game at Los Angeles. That was the year Wilson began 
to terrorize quarterbacks with the blitz. Wilson was charg- 
ing after the passers like King Kong. So when Tittle saw 
Larry close-up, he was stunned. 

“My gosh,” said the All-Pro quarterback, “if | had 
known you were this little, | wouldn’t have been so afraid 
of you last season!” 

Unlike other so-called tough guys, Wilson plays a 
clean game of football. Only twice in his nine-year career 
has he been called for such penalties as piling on (‘The 
guy kept moving after the whistle”) and grabbing the face 
mask (‘I had to stop him and it seemed like such a nice 
handle as he ran by me”). Though his blitz is infamous, he 
has never been penalized for dumping a quarterback after 
the ball was thrown. His career pass interference penalties 
total a half-dozen or so. 

Wilson's toughness derives from his unrelenting 
courage. He is simply fearless. On the blitz he must run 
full-steam into a line of 260-pounders and such a quality 
is needed. When someone once mentioned that he had to 
have the “soul of a linebacker” to safety blitz, Larry added 
jokingly “—and the mentality of a mule.” 


=: FS 4 > = . 9 
Bobby Layne once said: “Larry Wilson is the toughest guy in pro 
football. He should be 93 years old tor all the tackles he has made.” 
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There have been times that the blitz failed. One 
Monday night game in 1966—Halloween to be exact—the 
Cardinals were playing their old rivals, the Chicago Bears, 
in St. Louis. The game was on national television. Mike 
Rabold, a 265-pound Bear guard, saw Wilson shooting the 
gap and slipped off the man he was blocking to pick up 
the blitz. Rabold drove his helmet squarely into Wilson’s 
chest when they met at the line of the scrimmage. Wilson 
was knocked silly. In the same game, 235-pound tight end 
Mike Ditka accidently stepped on Wilson’s right hand and 
opened up a wound. Before the night was over, Wilson 
was looking more like a goblin than a football player. But 
despite the battering he took, Larry merely intercepted 
three passes, returning one for 91 yards and a touchdown. 
The Cardinals won the game, 24—17. 

Of course, that was nothing compared to his heroics 
the previous season. In a mid-season game, Larry hurt both 
hands. Later the team doctor discovered a fracture in Wil- 
son’s left hand and a broken middle finger in the right. 
But Wilson convinced the doctor he could play against the 
Pittsburgh Steelers the following Sunday. 

After the doctor encased his hands in casts, the pos- 
sibility of playing became even more remote. All week, 
Larry couldn’t lift a fork or write his name. On Sunday he 
played. His finger tips peeped out of the casts but little 
more of his hands could be seen—or used. Yet against 
Pittsburgh, Wilson reached into the sky and stopped the 
motion of a pass; as the ball dropped, he pulled it into his 
chest with his encased hands. He ran the ball back 34 
yards and set up the Cardinals’ first touchdown. 

The following week, Larry had a small toe stepped 
on in practice and another toenail on the same foot ripped 
off in a game against the Bears. The broken middle finger 
began sliding down the bone and the finger actually be- 
came shorter. Wilson blew a tackle on Gale Sayers be- 
cause he couldn't grip the elusive halfback, Finally Wilson 
saw the light. He sat out four weeks and consented to 
surgery. 

But the safetyman talked his way into the lineup for 
the final game of the season against the Eastern Division 
Champion Cleveland Browns. By now, Wilson still had 
bulky pads around his hands. Yet he intercepted three of 
quarterback Frank Ryan’s passes and returned one 96 yards 
for a touchdown. 

Wilson got both hands cut up again in 1967 but, 
bleeding hands and all, he held the football steadily for 
place-kicker Jim Bakken the day the Cardinal specialist 
booted seven field goals against Pittsburgh for an NFL 
record, Fractures, stitches, busted teeth, bumps and bruises 
—Larry Wilson has played despite them all. The only games 
he ever missed were during the four-game string in 1966 
when he required surgery. 

“\f a man comes out of a game without a bruise or a 
scrape,” he had said, “then he shouldn’t have been out 
there, because football means hitting and getting hit. You 
can’t escape it at any position.” 

In a straight face last summer, Larry remarked, ‘I’ve 
been lucky in football. I’ve never been hurt at all.’” 

But Wilson may look upon his injuries in a different 
light than the average professional. Larry’s own son, Jed, 
has been confined to a wheelchair since his birth eight 
years ago. Little Jed, the oldest boy and second of Larry’s 
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three children, was born with a spinal condition and is 
paralyzed from the waist down. He courageously has gone 
through more than a dozen operations with little success. 

Larry Sr. and Jed, a bright young lad with a gigantic 
vocabulary, are very close. They fish and camp together 
and are active in scouting and church work. Jed has been 
to the Cards’ locker room to cheer the team on before a 
game. 

“Larry has given Jed a boost,” says Dee Ann, warmly 
but frankly. “It’s given Larry Sr. a reason for playing. In 
some ways, he’s really playing for two people.” 

There have been some Sundays when opposing teams 
have wondered if Larry Wilson might be two people. Be- 
sides being the finest blitzer in the game, Larry is just the 
best free safety, too, although he loathes the term “free.” 
(“It makes it sound as if I’m idle on the field,” he says.) 

Wilson's all-around game at safety is so good that 
former Steeler coach Buddy Parker was once reviewing a 
Cardinal game movie when he became absorbed in Wil- 
son’s play. Parker got the scissors out and cut up the film, 
excerpting each Wilson movement. Then he spliced to- 
gether all of the Wilson action and made a separate film of 
the safetyman “playing the game the way it should be 
played.” That was the movie the Steelers saw over and 
over again during the week before their clash with the 
Cardinals. And after the game was over, Parker’s quarter- 
back coach Bobby Layne sent the movie clips to his son, 
who was playing high school football in Texas. 

Wilson loves to play safety and discusses his job al- 
most scientifically. 

“A few years ago, you could play safety on experi- 
ence alone,” he said before this season opened. “But now 
you have to study—study teams, study individuals, study 
yourself. A good safety must be like a counter-punching 
boxer. His moves are predicated by the other fellow’s. 

“A safetyman can lack a few of the physical skills— 
size and speed—because he has a little more time to think. 
A cornerback, for instance, cannot look in at the quarter- 
back; he has to play the receiver and go with him. As a 
safety, you have more time to read plays. | like to watch 
the halfbacks and the guards first-to see if it's a running 
play. Then | watch the quarterback. A lot of them look to 
where they are going to throw.” 

Because the safetyman’s job is often one of backing 
up his teammates, he can gamble and go for the ball, But 
Larry thinks that he has become too conservative. “A lot of 
times if | played hunches | would be better off,” he said. 

The main thing is to be where the ball is. “Larry has 
a sixth sense,” said ex-teammate Sonny Randle. “I’ve never 
seen another player who knew where the ball was going 
to be the way he knows.” Said coach Tom Landry of the 
Dallas Cowboys, an expert on football defense: “No of- 
fense is going to get a line on him. He’s everywhere. It's 
unbelieveable.” 

In a game Wilson shakes up the quarterback by 
shuttling back and forth, from deep safety about eight 
yards behind the scrimmage line to his blitzing position 
four or five yards from the line. ‘We worry more teams 
with the blitz than we hurt,” he admits. 

Frank Ryan, the Cleveland quarterback who has been 
one of Wilson’s patsies over the years on the blitz, testifies 
to that. “In a game,’’ Ryan admitted, “Larry Wilson is 
always on my mind.” 
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Larry Wilson grew up in the wide-open spaces of 
Idaho. Rigby, his hometown, had a population of 1,200. 
Likewise, Rigby High School was small. Thus Larry had a 
chance to star in several sports. In all, he won sixteen 
letters. 

But he was a superb athlete. Though just a 160-pound 
fullback—‘’I was the biggest man on the team,” he recalls 
—he led Rigby High to a football championship. In track, 
he set state records in the high jump and high hurdles. 

His father encouraged Larry to excel. The elder Wil- 
son raised his two sons after their mother died of spinal 
meningitis when Larry was ten. Though he was just a 
truck driver, the elder Wilson thought it best that Larry 
enroll at the University of Utah rather than one of the 
smaller state schools in Idaho. That way, he figured, Larry 
would get more exposure—to sports and life. 

Larry agreed somewhat reluctantly and headed for 
Salt Lake City—the largest city he had ever set foot in. 

While Wilson never received much recognition at 
Utah—the teams were seldom over .500—Coach Ray Nagel 
molded him into a tough, competitive halfback who played 
both ways in his junior and senior seasons. The pro scouts 
liked him. As a senior, he carried the ball 98 times for 558 
yards—a 5.7 average. He caught 21 passes. And he led his 
team in scoring with 84 points. Strangely enough, he never 
intercepted a pass in his final two years of college. 

At Utah, the 6-foot Wilson also developed into a 
pretty good high jumper, clearing 6-feet 5-inches. It was 
an asset that would later help him in the pros to cover tall 
men like Gary Collins and R. C. Owens. 

Wilson was selected by the Cardinals on the seventh 
round of the 1959 player draft. They offered him a $9,500 
contract, contingent on whether he made the team. The 
Cards drafted Larry for offense, but he preferred defense. 

“One day of offense was enough,” he recalled about 
his initial workout with the Cardinals in 1960. “That night 
| went to the coaches and told them I'd rather play defense 
if it was all right with them.’ The coaches agreed. Larry 
became a cornerback. 

Buta few weeks later, when Wilson played in the first 
professional game he ever saw, he wished he was back on 
offense. The exhibition game was against the Baltimore: 
Colts and Wilson's assignment was the toughest in pro 
football. He had to cover Raymond Berry. The split end, 
who holds the NFL record for most receptions in a career, 
was at his peak then. Even the alligator pen had not been 
that scary. Berry ate him up. 

During the first period, Berry kept running inside 
patterns on the befuddled rookie. When the period was 
over, Berry had three touchdowns and Wilson had a seat 
on the bench, “I never want to play this game again,” he 
said sadly to a teammate. 

Wilson was moved to safety the following week. But 
throughout the training sessions and exhibition games, his 
hopes waned. Before the Cards met the San Francisco 
49ers for their last pre-season game, Larry called Dee Ann 
in Salt Lake City and told her to drive to San Francisco 
and claim the body. He was that certain he was going to 
be cut. Dee Ann made the trip alone— both ways. Wilson 
was installed at free safety for the final game and he 
blanked R. C. Owens, the 49ers’ leading receiver. Not only 
did the rookie make the team, he became a regular that 
day. He’s held the job ever since—for nine straight years. 
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Wilson has been on the Pro Bowl All-Star squad in 
six of those nine seasons. He’s been named to assorted 
All-Pro teams, especially after brilliant seasons like 1966 
when he led the NFL with 10 interceptions. 

He's intercepted 38 passes in nine years, which is one 
of the best records by an NFL safety (Jimmy Patton of the 
New York Giants holds the record for safeties with 52). 
Five times, Wilson returned the interceptions for touch- 
downs. He also scored once on a fumble recovery and 
another time on a fake field goal play. His other score’was 
a rarity for a free safety—he nailed a back behind the 
goal line. 

About the only person who has ever downgraded 
Wilson has been Wilson himself. He has long-winded ex- 
planations about how the free safety actually should have 
more interceptions than anyone on the field and that he 
can remember dropping four in one game and three in 
another. 

“I've been burned,” he says, “yes, | have been 
burned. | have led the league in dropped balls.” He'll 
dredge up a long lost game from yesteryear when he 
tackled poorly rather than bring up a game when he in- 
tercepted three passes. 

But one honor Wilson openly cherishes is a game 
ball. Most football teams traditionally present a ball as a 


trophy to the player who has been particularly outstanding 
in each game. The Cards, however, have a rule that a 
player cannot receive more than one game ball per sea- 
son. In Larry’s suburban English Manor home, about 45 
miles from St. Louis’ Busch Stadium, there is a display of 
nine game balls—one for each season he’s been in the 
league. 

Wilson is 31 years old now and one of the few hold- 
overs in the revamped Cardinal defense. Last year, there 
were so many new faces that the Cards couldn’t afford to 
blitz much. A team that once blitzed over 35 per cent of 
the time went after the passer only 5 or 10 per cent of the 
time. Wilson only blitzed about a dozen times. He had to 
stay back to help the young linebackers. 

But while he lost his “trademark’’, as he calls the 
blitz, Wilson still put together a good year. “I think | did 
as good a job going the other way (deep with receivers) as 
| did a couple of years ago when | led the league in inter- 
ceptions,” he said. Last season, he snagged four passes. 

But 1969 may be an even better year. 

“| wouldn’t doubt if we'd blitz a little more,” Larry 
said with a sly smile. “I like blitzing. I’ve gotten quite a bit 
of notoriety from it.” Then his smile widened. “Plus it’s a 


chance to get at those quarterbacks.” CD 
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BOOKSHELF 


A Literary Scouting Report 


PRO FOOTBALLS ALL-TIME GREATS 


BY GEORGE SULLIVAN (G.P.Putnam’s Sons $5.95) 


Ey) uthor George Sullivan tackled a 
literary tiger when he undertook his 
book. 

How many ways are there to de- 
scribe the super star? How does he 
differ from his fellows who also have 
played, coached or organized and 
ruled their way into the pro shrine at 
Canton, Ohio? 

Sullivan found 54 ways. That's 
the number of heroes he chronicled. 


PRO FOOTBALL'S 


It is, on the other hand, a fine 
primer for those interested in the men 
who formed the cornerstone for the 
structure of pro football as it stands 
today. 

While each Hall of Famer is 
treated separately, Sullivan deftly 
shows the interrelationships where 
they existed. 

And his words are not those of 
the hero worshiper but rather of a 


And in the relatively brief sketches he 
showed a historian’s touch for what 
made the Sammy Baughs, Bert Bells, 
Otto Grahams, and Paul Browns dif- 
ferent. And, seemingly, with an eye 
towards accuracy overriding even the 
more spectacular performances. 


QUARTERBACK 


The book, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, isn’t likely to cause the 
football fan to book immediate pas- 
sage for Canton. That would be ex- 
pecting too much when space does 
not allow the author time to probe 
hig subjects in depth. 


gatherer of the facts who then stepped 
back and painted his word pictures in 
proper perspective. 

Sullivan tackled a tiger. But 
wisely he went well armed with sub- 
ject matter and never let his grip slip 
back to the tiger’s tail. 
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1969 SCOUTING REPORT 


games the Packers lost last year because of kicking and put 
them in the win column and no one’s asking ‘‘What Hap- 
pened to Green Bay?” Still a sound club which probably 
should be the favorite in this tough division. 


DETROIT LIONS 
1968 Record—4 wins, 8 losses, 2 ties. 
Rushing leader—Mel Farr, 597 yds., 4.7 avg. 
Passing leader—Bill Munson, 2,311 yds., 15 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Earl McCullouch, 40, 680 yds. 


OFFENSE; Passing attack began to develop last 
year with three prongs, quarterback Bill Munson, wide 
receiver Earl McCullouch and tight end Charley Sanders. 
Bill Malinchak not swift, but capable at other wide berth, 
Still, Phil Odle battling for job and consideration might be 
given to trying Henry Carr there, too. Mel Farr and Nick 
Eddy have all the earmarks of an outstanding RB twosome, 
although neither is big back type. Dave Kopay, Tom No- 
watzke, Bill Triplett and top draft chbice Altie Taylor (Utah 
State) also slated for action. Weakness hereis offensive 
line. Leon Donohue acquired from Dallas should fortify 
one guard spot which shows Bill Cottrell and either Bob 
Kowalkowski or Frank Gallagher and Roger Shoals at tackle 
and Ed Flanagan at center. Draftee Jim Yarbrough (Florida) 
could grab tackle spot. 


DEFENSE: Front Four was strong last season 
with Larry Hand and Joe Robb at end and Alex Karras and 
Jerry Rush at tackle, but there’s a drop-off after that. Karras 
(34) is aging and isn’t a Super Star every Sunday but for 
any single game he still can be unmanageable. The line- 
backing is sound with Mike Lucci at the middle spot and 
Wayne Walker and Paul Naumoff on the outside. The sec- 
ondary is strong with outstanding Lem Barney. and Dick 
LeBeau at the corners and Bobby Thompson and Tom 
Vaughn at the safety spots. There also is depth with Wayne 
Rasmussen and Jim Welch on hand. 


ANALYSIS: joe Schmidt's club went through an 
unsettled 1968 season with Munson undergoing an opera- 
tion at the start of training and then both Farr and Eddy 
lost at various times. There's little doubt the Lions would 
like to see how that Farr-Eddy combine really works to- 
gether over a full season with the anticipated passing threat 
they expect Munson and Co, to generate. Despite some 
aging, the defensive unit still is solid. But, at best, this is a 
.500 club that needs line help before a consistently effec- 
tive offense can be put together. There doesn’t seem to 
be any way the Lions can escape the cellar, although they 
figure to improve. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
CENTURY DIVISION 


CLEVELAND BROWNS 
1968 Record—10 wins, 4 losses. 
Rushing leader—Leroy Kelly, 1,239 yds., 5.0 avg. 
Passing leader—Bill Nelsen, 2,366 yds, 19 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Paul Warfield 50, 1,067 yds. 


QUARTERBACK 


OFFENSE: Defending Eastern champions are set 
offensively with one exception—a quality running mate 
must be found for Leroy Kelly. The answer could be Ron 
Johnson of Michigan, the Browns’ No. 1 draft choice, Bo 
Scott, who played at Ottawa last season, or one of the 
holdovers, Charley Harraway (3.7 avg. in 91 attempts) 
and Charles Leigh (6.3 avg. in 23 attempts). Bill Nelsen 
has taken hold at quarterback and Jerry Rhome (from 
Dallas) has been acquired as insurance. The Browns have 
two excellent receivers in Paul Warfield and Gary Collins. 
A third highly rated one, TE Milt Morin, underwent back 
surgery and is not expected back until late in the season. 
The line is sound with outstanding Gene Hickerson and 
either John Demarie or rookie Al Jenkins (Tulsa) at guard, 
Dick Schafrath and Monte Clark at tackle and Fred Hoaglin 
at center. 


DEFENSE: Big strides were made last season 
without the team missing a beat, Ron Snidow stepped in 
at one end post and Jack Gregory, young standout from 
Delta State, began to push out vet Bill Glass at the other. 
Bob Matheson moved in at middle linebacker, allowing 
Dale Lindsey to fit in on the outside, and Ben Davis nailed 
a safety spot. Wtih Walter Johnson and Jim Kanicki at DT, 
the front four is sound. The linebacking should improve 
with Matheson, Lindsey and Jim Houston getting another 
year together as a unit. The secondary, with Davis and 
Ernie Kellerman at safety and Erich Barnes and Mike 
Howell at corner, led the NFL in interceptions in 1968. 


ANALYSIS: Browns have to be rated favorites 
in Century Division but could be in trouble until Morin’s 
return. They are a smartly coached team (Blanton Collier) 
which has made its youth movement without any loss of 
efficiency and which, in Nelsen, now has a quarterback 
who may not be in the Bart Starr-Johnny Unitas class but 
is a leader who has gained the confidence of his team- 
mates. Nelsen mixed the offensive well last year, giving the 
Browns a steady beat while maintaining the explosive threat 
with his ability to hit Warfield long. A solid contribution 
from Kelly's running mate could make the Browns stronger, 
but injuries could hurt since there is a lack of tested depth. 


ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 
1968 Record—9 wins, 4 losses, 1 tie. 
Rushing leader—Willis Crenshaw, 813 yds, 4.0 avg. 
Passing leader—Jim Hart, 2,059 yds., 15 TDs. 
Receving leader—Jackie Smith, 49, 789 yds. 


OFFENSE: NASA lieutenant Charley Johnson is 
back, challenging Jim Hart for the quarterback job. But the 
key here is Johnny Roland, the versatile RB who slowly 
rounded back into form last season after knee surgery. The 
other spot is held by Willis Crenshaw, who made it big 
last season, with youngsters Sid Edwards and MacArthur 
Lane also available. The receiving will be strong if Dave 
Williams overcomes a knee operation. John Gilliam or Fred 
Hyatt can handle the other wide spot and TE Jackie Smith 
is the East’s answer to John Mackey. The line has standouts 
in tackle Ernie McMillan and center Bob DeMarco. Bob 
Reynolds is the other tackle and Rick Sortun, Ken Gray 
and Irv Goode work at guard. 
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DEFENSE: The big question marks are here. 
Dave Long was traded, leaving a gap at DE that either 
Chuck Walker or Joe Schmiesing must fill. DE Don Brumm 
and DTs Fred Heron and Bob Rowe man the other Front 
Four spots capably. Jamie Rivers could be an outstanding 
middle linebacker with Larry Stallings and Dave Meggyesy 
on the outside. Larry Wilson, toughest little man in the 
pros, and Jerry Stovall are at safety. Bob Atkins has one 
corner locked up while the other is a gaping hole. The 
candidates are No, 1 draft Roger Wehrli (Missouri) and 
vet Lonnie Sanders. 


ANALYSIS: A good team capable of winning up 
to 10 games almost any season, Cardinals could dethrone 
Cleveland if Johnson or Hart can put together better pass- 
ing attack (No. 12 in NFL last year), and Roland and Wil- 
liams make successful comebacks. Roland’s return to top 
form is vitally important to Coach Charley Winner, who 
says the former Missouri star “is the smartest running back 
in football; he never forgets a play, always goes to the 
right hole.” There would remain, however, even with 
Roland and Williams in the line-up every Sunday, some 
question of the defense’s stability—and defensive stability 
wins titles. 


NEW YORK GIANTS 


1968 Record—7 wins, 7 losses. 

Rushing leader—Tucker Frederickson, 486 yds., 3.4 avg. 
Passing leader—Fran Tarkenton, 2,555 yds., 21 TDs. 
Receving leader—Homer Jones, 45, 1,057 yds. 


OFFENSE: The guy who makes the Giants go 
is scrambling QB Fran Tarkenton, but he still has a ten- 
dency to be inconsistent. Milt Plum is the backup. Help 
could come from tough running, hard blocking Tucker 
Frederickson, still making his way back from a leg injury. 
The other RB job is up for grabs among Ernie Koy, Bobby 
Duhon, Ron Blye. Homer Jones, tight end size, wide re- 
ceiver speed, is a legitimate Super Star at one outside 
berth. The answer at the other may be Joe Koontz, a rookie 
find in 1968. That would shove Aaron Thomas to TE where 
he will find challenge from Pete Gent, acquired from 
Dallas. The line -+has Steve Wright and Willie Young at 
tackle, Pete Case and Andy Gross (pushing out Darrell 
Dess) at guard and talented Greg Larsen at center. 


DEFENSE: Problems here, some of which but 
not all of which can be solved. No. 1 draft choice Fred 
Dryer (San Diego State) seems one answer at DE and Clark 
Miller (from San Francisco) may be other. Bob Lurtsema 
is steady DT, but other spot is a pick ‘em affair among 
Roger Anderson, Sam Silas, Jim Moran. Henry Davis, who 
took the job as a rookie and has range and toughness, is 
in the middle of a linebacking crew that also has talent in 
Tommy Crutcher, Ralph Heck acquired from Atlanta and 
Ken Avery. The holdover secondary shows Willie Williams 
and Scott Eaton at safety and Spider Lockhart and Bruce 
Maher at safety. The best indication of its talent is that new 
faces may be there. : 
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ANALYSIS: Any hopes rest with Tarkenton 
showing more consistency, Jones showing more concen- 
tration and Frederickson showing what he can do over a 
full season without being handicapped by injuries. Tarken- 
ton still can do things other quarterbacks can’t, and is the 
acknowledged master of turning a potential large loss into 
an actual big gain with his running ability. Norb Hecker 
has been brought in as defensive coach to put some fire 
in the unit, but lack of a consistent pass rush and lack of 
enough talent may be too much of a handicap. This is not 
much more than a .500 club that can score 30 points al- 
most any game and still have to worry about losing. 


PITTSBURGH STEELERS 
1968 Record—2 wins, 11 losses, 1 tie. 
Rushing leader—Dick Hoak, 858 yds., 4.9. avg. 
Passing leader—Dick Shiner, 1,856 yds., 18 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Roy Jefferson, 58, 1,074 yds. 


OFFENSE: The big battle is between Dick Shiner 
and Kent Nix at quarterback. Shiner has more experience 
but Nix is taller, seems to have a better arm and is more 
in the classic mold. Also on hand, No, 2 draft Terry Han- 
ratty (Notre Dame). Dick Hoak (best year last season) and 
Earl Gros are solid RBs, with depth in Don Shy and rookies 
Warren Bankston (Tulane) and Bob Campbell (Penn State). 
Roy Jefferson outstanding wide receiver, J. R. Wilburn able 
complement and either John Hilton or Dick Kotite ade- 
quate TE. Line has young but solid talent, guards Sam 
Davis and Larry Gagner, tackles Mike Taylor and Ernie 
Ruple to push John Brown and center Mike Connelly. 


DEFENSE: A strong Front Four here that adds 
depth and possibly a new starter in No. 1 draft Joe Greene 
(North Texas State). Holdovers are DEs Ben McGee and 
Lloyd Voss, fine pass rushers, and DTs Chuck Hinton and 
Ken Kortas. Greene could push Kortas out. The linebacking 
will be sound if Bill Saul, who missed almost all 1968, 
makes it back in the middle, leaving Ray May to go outside 
with Andy Russell, one of NFL’s better outside men. John 
Campbell provides depth. The secondary, while not out- 
standing, is better than average with Marv Woodson at one 
corner, either Bob Hohn or Bob Wade at the other and 
Paul Martha and Clendon Thomas the safeties. 


ANALYSIS: Steelers could be the big surprise in 
the Century. The key is the backfield, which must get solid 
quarterbacking from either Shiner or Nix and must at least 
have two RBs capable of surviving an entire season. Hoak 
had different partners at various times last season with 
both Gros and Shy sidelined because of injuries. Ousted 
Coach Bill Austin, a builder, left an interesting legacy for 
Chuck Noll, who comes to Pittsburgh from Baltimore, to 
mold what Austin was building. This is a team with good 
personnel that needs some straightening out. If Steelers 
should suddenly start winning they might not stop, threat- 
ening not only the Giants but the Browns and Cardinals as 
well. 
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CAPITOL DIVISION 


DALLAS COWBOYS 
1968 Record—12 wins, 2 losses. - 
Rushing leader—Don Perkins, 836 yds., 4.4 avg. 
Passing leader—Don Meredith, 2,500 yds., 21 TDs. 
~ ceiving leader—Lance Rentzel, 54, 1,009 yds. 


OFFENSE: Don Meredith's retirement leaves 
quarterbacking job in Craig Morton’s hands. With Jerry 
Rhome traded and Roger Staubach still getting his land 
legs after Navy duty, Morton is the only experienced signal- 
caller. The big question remains: Is he the answer? If 
there’s some question at quarterback, there’s none at wide 
receiving with Lance Rentzel and Bob Hayes. Mike Dikta’s 
addition to TE corps could bring big improvement in both 
receiving department and as aid to RB crew Don Perkins’ 
retirement has put a question mark on ground attack. Dan 


Reeves returns from a knee injury and how much he can 


contribute is another thing. Help could come from either 
Craig Baynham, Les Shy, Walt Garrison or No. 1 choice 
Calvin Hill (Yale). Line outstanding with tackles Ralph 
Neely and Tony Liscio guard John Niland and either Mal- 
colm Walker or Dave Manders at center. None better than 
Neely, few better than Niland. 


DEFENSE: Front Four has standout personnel 
with DT Bob Lilly already at the head of the class and run- 
ning mate Jethro Pugh a half-step away. DE George Andrie 
outstanding pass rusher and Larry Cole was such a surprise 
as rookie (always seems to be in place where the action is 
happening) he took other DE job from Willie Townes. 
Linebacking excellent though small, making it somewhat 
susceptible to big back attack, with Lee Roy Jordan in the 
middle and Chuck Howley and Dave Edwards outside. De- 
fensive secondary lists top personnel in Cornell Green and 
Mel Renfro at corners and Mike Gaechter and Dick Daniels 
at safeties. 

ANALYSIS: Meredith was good enough to win 
12 games with this club last year. Now it’s Morton’s turn to 
see what he can do. Under Meredith, Cowboys seemed to 
have ability to win even while not playing at top form, but 
may, as Meredith has said, lack mental toughness. Others 
_ have put the finger on Cowboys’ multiple offense, point- 
ing out: They just don’t have one play they know they can 
gain three yards with when they must gain three yards. 
ditka, with his blocking ability, could be part of the an- 
®Uar to that if he can return to top form. Despite any prob- 
-2148t_ however, this is potentially the best offensive outfit 
NFL and therefore has to be the Capitol favorite. 


WASHINGTON REDSKINS 
1968 Record—5 wins, 9 losses. 
Rushing leader—Gerry Allen, 398 yds., 3.2 avg. 
Passing leader—Sonny Jurgensen, 1,980 yds., 17 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Charley Taylor, 48, 650 yds. 


OFFENSE: Vince Lombardi says you have to run 
for daylight in the NFL, and finding the guys able to do 
it is the big problem on offense. Lombardi hopes Ray 
McDonald, a No. 1 choice two years ago, is part of answer. 
Without a trade, the other part will have to be provided 
by Gerry Allen, A. D. Whitfield and Steve Thurlow. Passing 
game figures to be as good as any around if Sonny Jur- 
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gensen’s new attitude matches his old arm. Back-up is 
little used Gary Beban, Outstanding wide receivers in 
Charley Taylor and Jerry Smith. Pat Richter had his best 
year at TE last season. The line appears sound, if not 
outstanding, with Walter Rock and Jim Snowden the 
tackles, Ray Schoenke and either John Wooten or Vince 
Promuto the guards and underrated Len Hauss the center. 

DEFENSE: A! spots are filled here but the talent 
may leave something to be desired after you get past Chris 
Hanburger at outside linebacker and veteran Joe Rutgens 
at DT. Possibly biggest indication of that was Lombardi’s 
luring of Sam Huff from retirement to help out. Huff will 
be in the middle of the linebacking crew with Hanburger 
and soph Tom Roussel. Besides Rutgens, on the front four, 
it'll be Spain Musgrove and Carl Kammerer at DE or 
newly acquired Dave Long from New Orleans, and either 
Walter Barnes or Dennis Crane at DT. Pat Fischer and 
Rickie Harris are at corner and Tom Brown, acquired from 
Green Bay, and Brig Owens the incumbent safeties with 
top draft Eugene Epps (Texas-El Paso) challenging. 

ANALYSIS: Biggest plus, of course, is Lombardi, 
who has brought with him the same principles and dedica- 
tion that got the job done at Green Bay. Biggest question 
here is whether this club has dormant talent that needs to 
be awakened or if there is a serious deficiency that will 
require more drastic measures. Lombardi’s teams. must 
have sound running and a solid defense, and Redskins have 
shown neither. The one weapon Redskins have is the pass, 
with Jurgensen peerless as the classic thrower and going 
into the season saying he learned more in three or four 
days with Lombardi than in several years with others. That, 
in itself, is enough to put the Redskins in the No. 2 spot in 
this division. 


NEW ORLEANS SAINTS 
1968 Record—4 wins, 9 losses, 1 tie. 
Rushing leader—Don McCall, 637 yds., 4.1 avg. 
Passing leader—Billy Kilmer, 2,060 yds., 15 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Dan Abramowicz, 54, 890 yds. 


OFFENSE: A quarterback who is far from being 
the answer, a hole at one RB spot and a spotty line indicate 
the lack of potential here. Billy Kilmer is a gutty quarter- 
back but that doesn’t make up for other deficiencies. Karl 
Sweetan wasn’t the answer either and was sent to Los 
Angeles. Instead, the Saints got Jim Ninowski from Wash- 
ington should Kilmer falter. Don McCall is rapidly 
developing at one RB spot but other is a toss-up among 
Tony Lorick, Tom Barrington and Ernie Wheelwright. The 
offensive line shows Jake Kupp and Del Williams at guard, 
Jerry Sturm and Dave McCormick at tackle and Joe Wen- 
dryhoski or Dick Kasperek at center. No. 1 draft John 
Shinner (Xavier) could move in at guard. Outstanding of- 
fensive weapons are wide receivers Dan Abramowicz, a 
17th draft choice who has blossomed, and Dave Parks, who 
has been dogged by leg problems. Either vet Monte Stickles 
or young Jim Hester will be at TE. 

DEFENSE: There are just as many weaknesses 
defensively as offensively. One DE spot should go to Doug 
Atkins, in his 17th season, with other up for grabs among 
holdover Brian Schweda and No. 2 draft Richard Neal 
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(Southern U.). The DT jobs are held by David Rowe and 
Mike Tilleman, two youngsters who could be around a 
while. Linebacking is no better than adequate with Fred 
Whittingham in middle and Ted Davis and either Steve 
Stonebreaker or Johnny Brewer on outside. Secondary 
shows Dave Whitsell and Elijah Nevett as the corners 
with Bo Burris and Elbert Kimbrough at safety. John 
Douglas or Gene Howard could crack the quartet. 
ANALYSIS: Coach Tom Fears, an outstanding 
receiver in his day, has his hands full with Saints, from 
organizational problems to problems with the talent avail- 
able. Biggest improvement could come from return to 
form of Parks, top receiver in the NFL before injuries 
dimmed his effectiveness. But team will be handicapped 
no matter how efficient receivers are by ability of the 
quarterback to get the ball there. Saints figure to be pressed 
to match last year’s victory total and could wind up in cellar. 


PHILADELPHIA EAGLES 
1968 Record—2 wins, 12 losses, 
Rushing leader—Tom Woodeshick, 947 yds., 4.4 avg. 
Passing leader—Norm Snead, 1,655 yds., 11 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Ben Hawkins, 42, 707 yds. 

OFFENSE: Biggest asset offensively for new 
Coach Jerry Williams would be return to 1966 form by 
quarterback Norm Snead. Snead has an outstanding re- 
ceiver in Ben Hawkins and a workhorse running back in 
Tom Woodeshick, Leroy Keyes (Purdue), the Eagles’ No. 1 
draft, seems likely running mate for Woodeshick and re- 
turn to form by Gary Ballman could solve problem of a 
mate for Hawkins. But there is a big hole at TE with de- 
parture of Mike Ditka. Fred Hill fills it, but he’s just 215 
pounds. Offensive line also has to suffer with loss of huge 
tackle Bob Brown to Rams. It looks like Don Chuy and 
either Dick Hart or Jim Skaggs at guard, Joe Carollo and 
Lane Howell or Dave Graham at tackle and Mike Evans at 
center. 


DEFENSE: Front four is anchored by two young- 
sters who seem to have it-DEs Mel Tom and Tim Rosso- 
vich, last year’s No. 1 draft. Gary Pettigrew now can be 
switched inside to team at DT with either Randy Beisler or 
Floyd Peters. Linebacking was weakest link last year with 
strong safety Ron Medved there for several games. Dave 
Lloyd is in the middle, Harold Wells holds one outside 
spot and the other is up for grabs with second year pro 
Adrian Young and No, 2 draft Ernest Calloway (Texas 
Southern) battling. The secondary has Al Nelson and Alvin 
Haymond at corner and Joe Scarpati and Nate Ramsey at 
safety with No. 3 choice Bill Bradley (Texas) a contender. 


ANALYSIS: Losers of first 11 games the Eagles 
are best remembered during the 1968 season for losing the 
“©, J. Simpson Sweepstakes.” The atmosphere was bad, the 
fans were in revolt. That's the air Williams has to clear first 
before he begins to put the pieces together. But he was 
successful at Calgary in Canadian League and is heralded 
as a master of football theory. While that may be so, it 
won't unless there’s more talent made available, particu- 
larly in the offensive line and at linebacker. Still the Eagles 
would seem to be capable of winning more games than 
the Saints. 
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he American Football League celebrates its tenth— 
and final—birthday this season. But don’t cry for it or the 
men who dared risk their millions in bringing it to life in 
August, 1959. 

Founder Lamar Hunt was looked upon as the rich boy 
playing with a new toy that he’d eventually grow tired | 
And Billy Sullivan, who put together a Boston franck9 
without having a stadium to play in, was the public rée 
tions man who created a fictional story, then found himsehy, 
believing it. 


Oh, there were others. Bud Adams was rejected in--—™ 


seeking to purchase the Chicago Cardinals, so he became 
the first co-believer of Hunt's crazy dream. By the time the 
AFL had eight franchises and had conducted its first draft, 
even these daring owners kidded themselves. They called 
their group, ‘The Foolish Club.” Today only the truly fool- 
ish call pro football’s second-front pioneers “foolish.” 

One of their teams, the New York Jets, rule as mon- 
archs of pro football. Their Shea Stadium home will accom- 
modate nothing but capacity crowds this year, a far cry 
from the early-sixties in the Polo Grounds where pigeons 
outnumbered unfeathered spectators. 

And, in return for changing the name American Foot- 
ball League to American Conference of the National Foot- 
ball next year, the Hunt group will acquire the Baltimore 
Colts, Cleveland Browns, and Pittsburgh Steelers. 

That's next year and the “‘Foolish Clubbers” learned 
long ago that the present must be reckoned with first. 

That present includes answering such questions as: 
Were Joe Namath and the Jets a one-year phenomenon? 
Will O, J. Simpson make the Buffalo Bills contenders? How 
much will Oakland miss the coaching of John Rauch, the 
man with the best won-lost record in the game? Will San 
Diego end the three-year Oakland-Kansas City domination 
of the West? 

Harking back to the formative stages of the AFL again, 
one can recall another question that was often asked 
derisively. 

“Who does the AFL have to sell to the public?” The 
answer now is probably the game’s top drawing cards— 
Namath and Simpson. Not to mention a corner on the 
young quarterback market with Bob Griese at Miami, San 
Diego’s John Hadl, Houston’s Pete Beathard, and Daryle 
Lamonica of Oakland. 

And, too, there’s San Diego’s fantastic receiver Lance 
Alworth...Cincinnati’s exciting runner Paul Robinson... 
and Boston's healthy-again fullback Jim Nance. 

The AFL has plenty to sell—and a growing audieng 
as a result. And that audience will be weighing the n 
of the three coaching changes that were made during u 
off-season. 

_ John Rauch elected to leave the Western Division 
storm and the strife of coaching under the second-guess of 
Al Davis’ gaze at Oakland in favor of making the sideline 
decisions for the Buffalo Bills. 

Davis elevated linebacker coach John Madden to the 
Raiders’ head coaching post—but warned he'll keep an 
advising finger in the strategy pie. 

When Weeb Ewbank decided not to make his Super 
Bowl triumph his farewell to coaching, his top aide Clive 
Rush took it as a signal to head for his own command post. 
Rush will direct the Boston Patriots, replacing Mike Holovak. 
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A tough rebuilding job faces Rush as well as Rauch. 
But that’s the name of the coaching game. You build so 
you can worry about how long you can stay on top. 

Again, the question that begs an answer is not what 
will the Colts, Browns, and Steelers do next year, but what 
teams will win in the 10-team AFL this season. 

The club owners, in a step that met with more jeers 
than cheers, voted to have a four-team playoff this year. 
The winner in the Eastern Division will meet the Western 
Division’s second-place team and vice versa. 

The obvious fault is that two teams from the same 
division could make it to the title game or, heaven forbid, 
a pair of second-place finishers. A game between the two 
divisional winners is the only one that will receive public 
sanction. 

The AFL will present the following divisional set-up 
for the last time: 


EASTERN DIVISION 


NEW YORK JETS MIAMI DOLPHINS 
HOUSTON OILERS BOSTON PATRIOTS 
BUFFALO BILLS 


WESTERN DIVISION 


OAKLAND RAIDERS SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS DENVER BRONCOS 
CINCINNATI BENGALS 


The breakdown by teams: 


EASTERN DIVISION 
NEW YORK JETS 


1968 Record—11 wins, 3 losses. 

Rushing leader—Matt Snell, 747 yds., 4.2 avg. 
Passing leader—Joe Namath, 3,147 yds., 15 TDs. 
Receiving leader—George Sauer, 66, 1,141 yds. 


OFFENSE: Joe Namath throwing. George Sauer, 
Don Maynard, Pete Lammons catching. Matt Snell, Emer- 
son Boozer, Lee White, and Billy Joe running. That’s scor- 
ing punch, no matter the opposition. White, the big back 
from Weber State who missed his rookie year due to injury, 
is the lone new ingredient. Namath, of course, is the hub of 
the wheel. And it’s his presence that keeps pass blocking 
uppermost in the minds of offensive linemen John Schmitt, 
Randy Rasmussen,. Winston Hill, Dave Herman, and No, 1 
draftee Dave Foley of Ohio State. Hill alone qualifies as 
exceptional. But the others are good. 


DEFENSE: the front four, actually the front five 
with Carl McAdams spelling Paul Rochester at left tackle, 
has good speed if not ideal size. Gerry Philbin’s combative 
nature makes him outstanding while his opposite number, 
Verlon Biggs, can be tough when the mood moves him. 
The linebacking trio of Ralph Baker, Al Atkinson, and Larry 
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Grantham is tough against the run with middle man Atkin- 
son underrated. Depth is lacking. The corner situation 
needs bolstering. John Sample and Randy Beverly are at 
the opposite poles career-wise. Sample’s is about oyer; 
Beverly’s not yet up to potential. Jim Hudson is a good 
strong safety; Bill Baird only adequate on the other side. 


ANALYSIS: Namath’s 10-cent legs always in dan- 
ger of injury. Without him, forget it. Babe Parilli is too old; 
rookie Al Woodall untested. Kicker Jim Turner had fan- 
tastic year with record 145 points after several so-so sea- 
sons. Which is true indication of ability? Coach Weeb 
Ewbank doesn’t have anyone on horizon to replace Sample 
—and that hurts. Late season development of Dave Herman 
as a tackle aids Jets offensive depth although he's slated 
to return to guard, leaving battle ground for Foley and Sam 
Walton. One also must remember last year’s Super Bowl 
experience can only be a big plus. 


HOUSTON OILERS 


1968 Record—7 wins, 7 losses. 

Rushing leader—Hoyle Granger, 848 yds., 4.2 avg. 
Passing leader—Pete Beathard, 1,559 yds., 7 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Alvin Reed, 46, 747 yds. 


OFFENSE: Pete Beathard finished the '68 season 
on the bench. Still, he’s the best bet to quarterback the 
Oilers. Both Don Trull and Bob Davis lack overall effective- 
ness. No. 2 draftee Jerry Levias adds speed to the receiving 
corps headed by Mac Haik and tight end Alvin Reed, 
youngsters themselves. Plowboy Hoyle Granger tough in- 
side runner; Roy Hopkins, Woody Campbell and Ode 
Burell adequate outside. Tackles Walt Suggs and Glen Ray 
Hines, guards Sonny Bishop and Tom Regner, and center 
Bobby Maples good—but not great. 


DEFENSE: Tough up front. Tougher in lineback- 
ing. Potentially toughest in secondary. Veteran Pat Holmes 
and sophomore Elvin Bethea book ends for inside duo of 
Willie Parker and George Rice. Progress of Bethea on right 
side is key. Nobody likes to mess with George Webster at 
left linebacker and Miller Farr on left corner. Top draft 
pick Ron Pritchard of Arizona State should move right in as 
right side linebacker Leroy Mitchell acquired from Boston, 
retired, leaving a hole at left corner. Garland Boyette is set 
in the middle with Ken Houston and W. K. Hicks the safe- 
ties. Rookie Johnny Peacock and Zeke Moore add second- 
ary depth. 


ANALYSIS: Beathard took the Oilers to Eastern 
Division title in ‘67 with running game. An emergency 
appendectomy unquestionably hurt him last year. Still, he’s 
on the spot. If the Houston attack perks up, the Oilers will 
be a factor. That unit, however, lacks the depth of the de- 
fensive unit. Coach Wally Lemm’s concern over the kicking 
game was evident as New Mexico State’s Roy Gerela was a 
fourth-round pick. Punter Jim Norton also has retired after 
nine seasons. Veterans Wayne Walker and John Witten- 
born will battle Gerela, who is also a punter. He looks like 
the answer for a leg. Now if Beathard is the same for the 
leader and arm, Oilers could gush, 
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MIAMI DOLPHINS 


1968 Record—5 wins, 8 losses, 1 tie. 

Rushing leader—Jim Kiick, 621 yds., 3.8 avg. 
Passing leader—Bob Griese, 2,473 yds., 21 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Karl Noonan, 58, 760 yds. 


OFFENSE: Bob Griese on threshold of quarter- 
backing stardom. Accurate thrower, fine scrambler when 
necessary. Return of Jack Clancy should aid receiving corps. 
Karl Noonan, Howard Twilley, promising Gene Milton and 
possibly trackster Jimmy Hines give Griese ample targets. 
Tight end needs bolstering. No rookie help foreseeable in 
offensive line unless guard Ed Tuck surprises. Quintet of 
Doug Crusan, Max Williams, Tom Goode, Billy Neighbors, 
and Norm Evans only adequate. Runners Jim Kiick and 
Larry Csonka both big and strong but lack breakway ability. 
Rookie Eugene (Mercury) Morris could be the answer to 
that need. 


DEFENSE; No. 1 draft pick, Bill Stanfill, and No. 
2, Bob Heinz, could be starters and make a difference at 
defensive end and tackle, respectively. Key to making 
defensive unit cohesive, however, is Nick Buoniconti, ob- 
tained from Boston. He replaces Frank Emanuel at middle 
linebacker, allowing Emanuel to moye to the outside. 
Buoniconti is leader type — something Dolphins need. 
Switching of Dick Anderson to free safety and Bob Petrella 
to strong also could pay dividends. Miami needs corner 
help although Dick Westmoreland and Jim Warren are fine 
—when healthy. If Stanfill and Heinz progress rapidly and 
Buoniconti’s knee holds up the defense will be improved. 


ANALYSIS: The Dolphins have shown improve- 
ment in their won-lost record each of the three years 
they’ve been in existence. It should continue with a 7-7 
season probable. Lack of depth in the offensive line and 
defensive secondary, however, could be fatal to those 
hopes. Griese will put points on board. Spot use of Morris 
should help diversify running game. Head Coach George 
Wilson, who envisions that .500 mark, is not a driver type 
of field boss. However, he’s well liked and has gotten 
maximum effort on Sundays. Having a proven pro like 
Buoniconti calling the defensive signals should help steady 
that unit. Still the Dolphins are at least another fine draft 
away from being true challengers. 


BOSTON PATRIOTS 


1968 Record—4 wins, 10 losses. 

Rushing leader—Jim Nance, 593 yds., 3.4 avg. 
Passing leader—Tom Sherman, 1,199 yds., 12 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Jim Whalen, 47,718 yds. 


OFFENSE: Take Tom Sherman, Mike Taliaferro, 
and Kim Hammond, shake and pour and it does not spell 
top-flight quarterbacking. At least not yet, Sherman and 
Hammond were rookies last year. The former showed 
promise; the latter didn’t play at Miami. Big Jim Nance’s 
bothersome ankle is the key to the running game. If he's 
healthy, the Pats can run. Rookie runner Carl Garrett could 
help. Receiving corps has limped along on age recently. 
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Addition of Florida State’s Ron Sellers to go with Art 
Graham and tight end Jim Whalen will help. Center Jon 
Morris best of nondescript offensive line. 


DEFENSE: tots of question marks. Can end Larry 
Eisenhauer come back from knee surgery? Is tackle Jim 
Lee Hunt through? Will Jim Cheyunski handle departed 
Nick Buoniconti’s middle linebacking spot adequately? 
The pluses: Dennis Byrd now knows he can play defensive 
end; Houston Antwine is ready at defensive tackle; Ed 
Philpott has developed into tough linebacker against the 
run. The question marks, however, far outweigh the pluses 
and the draft does not figure to give the defensive unit 
much aid. No defensive candidate was picked until the 
ninth-round—and he’s guard-linebacker Steve Alexakos of 
San Jose State. 


ANALYSIS: \t’s fortunate for nice guy Clive Rush 
that he went to the Super Bowl as the New York Jets offen- 
sive backfield coach last January. He won’t be going this 
year as Boston’‘s head coach. The Patriots could have prob- 
lems matching their 4-10 record of last season, Rush was 
still with the Jets when the draft was held and might have 
chosen differently. The top three picks of Sellers, Colorado 
guard Mike Montler, and Garrett is not comparable to 
those made by other clubs with similar won-lost records. 
If Nance doesn’t return to top condition and perform as 
he did in '67—watch out below. 


BUFFALO BILLS 


1968 Record—1 win, 12 losses, 1 tie, 

Rushing leader—Max Anderson, 525 yds., 3.6 yds. 
Passing leader—Dan Darragh, 917 yds,, 3 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Haven Moses, 42, 633 yds. 


OFFENSE: From famine to feast? Not quite, O. J. 
Simpson will help greatly. And young groups of runners 
and /receivers have talent. Max Anderson, Gary McDermott, 
and Ben Gregory (coming off a serious knee injury) are 
the runners. Haven Moses, Richard Trapp and Monte Led- 
better the wide receivers. The offensive line need shoring. 
If Paul Costa can move from tight end to tackle it will be a 
big plus. Billy Masters will be adequate at tight end. Billy 
Shaw, Stew Barber, and Al Bemiller, nine year vets, have to 
be at their best. And, oh, yes, Simpson may have some 
headline competition in fullback Bill (Earthquake) Enyart. 


DEFENSE: Either sophomore Bob Tatarek or 
rookie Julian Nunamaker could step into right side of de- 
fensive line. Tatarek didn’t excite as a rookie pegged to 
replace tackle Tom Sestak. Nunamaker’s competition is 
aging Tom Day. Linebacking and secondary are solid—if 
not deep. Marty Schottenheimer, who has been trying for 
four years, could unseat Harry Jacobs at middle linebacker. 
Corners Butch Byrd and Booker Edgerson had fine seasons 
last year. George Saimes, Tom Janik, and John Pitts are a 
well-rounded group of safeties. End Ron McDole has been 
most consistent performer in unit last two years. Tackle Jim 
Dunaway, linebackers Mike Stratton and Paul Guidry also 
fine performers. 
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ANALYSIS: Nothing was said of Buffalo's quar- 
terback situation in-the offensive segment. The man upon 
whom the burden will lie—Jack Kemp—missed the entire 
'68 season with a knee injury. This gave Dan Darragh, Kay 
Stephenson, briefly Tom Flores, and flanker Ed Rutkowski 
an opportunity. Kemp remains the best bet. With new head 
coach John Rauch, the hard-throwing Californian knows 
he’s with a known quarterback coach. That rapport should 
help as Kemp makes his comeback. The Bills must shake 
the injury jinx that has plagued them the last two years to 
challenge. Both offensive and defensive lines are too thin 
to withstand any losses. 


WESTERN DIVIVISION 


OAKLAND RAIDERS 


1968 Record—12 wins, 2 losses. 

Rushing leader—Hewritt Dixon, 865 yds., 4.3 avg. 
Passing leader—Daryle Lamonica, 3,245 yds., 25 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Fred Biletnikoff, 61, 1,037 yds. 


OFFENSE: By air or ground, the Raiders have 
scoring weapons. Quarterback Daryle Lamonica is big, 
strong, and accurate. Warren Wells and Fred Biletnikoff 
have come of age as receivers. And while they could use 
aid at tight end, the quartet of Hewritt Dixon, Charley 
Smith, Pete Banaszak, and Roger Hagberg is strong—and 
versatile. Jim Otto, the AFL’s Mr. Center, anchors and 
leads a rugged offensive line. The guards are manned by 
Gene Upshaw and Jim Harvey, each of whom is 6-5, with 
Wayne Hawkins, Bob Kruse, and rookie George Buehler 
as back-up. Bob Svihus and Harry Schuh have Art Shell 
and Ernie Park behind them at tackle. 


DEFENSE: Return to good health of defensive 
tackle Tom Keating would make a big difference. Defen- 
sive end Ike Lassiter ard tackle Dan Birdwell too often are 
overlooked. They’re outstanding. Same is not true of end 
Ben Davidson and Keating’s replacement last year, Carlton 
Oats. No. 1 draft choice Art Thoms of Syracuse is a sleeper 
—as he didn’t rate that high with most clubs, Return of Bill 
Laskey would again give linebacking unit depth. Dan Con- 
ners is better middle man than he showed last year; Bill 
Budness adequate back-up. Gus Otto, Chip Oliver, Duane 
Benson, and Laskey better-than-average outside backers. 
The real strength is in the secondary—Willie Brown, George 
Atkinson, and Kent McCloughan.on corners; Dave Gray- 
son,-Rog Bird, and Howie Williams at safety. Speedster 

Jackie Allen could be the Atkinson of ‘69. 


ANALYSIS: John Rauch departed the Oakland 
scene over differences with Managing Partner Al Davis. 
Rauch left an outstanding club—and his young successor 
John Madden faces the task of improving upon success. 
Since Davis has been handed majority of the bouquets, 
he’s as much on trial to keep a strong team going at cham- 
pionship speed. The Raiders have no crippling weakness. 
Veterans Billy Gannon and Dave Kocourek may need relief 
at tight end; Bird may need additional speed at strong 
safety, and Ben Davidson may be publicized beyond the 
strength of his mustache. Yet, Oakland is sound, And, due 
to the return of Keating and Laskey, and the repair of 
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several others, including Dixon, they should be stronger 
than ever. 


KANSAS CITY 


1968 Record—12 wins, 2 losses. 

Rushing leader—Robert Holmes, 866 yds., 5.0 avg. 
Passing leader—Len Dawson, 2,109 yds., 17. TDs. 
Receiving leader—Mike Garrett, 33, 359 yds. 


OFFENSE: Hank Stram, Kansas City’s coach, be- 
lieves in experiments. The Chiefs’ offense could be either 
explosive or exploded, depending upon how Curtis McClin- 
ton fares in a fullback-to-tight end move and Fred Arbanas 
from tight end-to-tackle. If both work, the Chiefs will be 
solid except for running depth. Mighty mites Mike Garrett 
and Robert Holmes are fine as starters. And rookie Ed 
Podolak might help as a runner. But that’s it. Len. Dawson's 
pass receiving targets, Otis Taylor, Frank Pitts, and Gloster 
Richardson are burners. Dawson’s pass protection also is 
strong with Jim Tyrer and Dave Hill at tackles, Ed Budde 
and’ second year pro Mo Moorman at guards and E. J. 
Holub at center. 


DEFENSE: No. 1 pick James Marsalis, the Ten- 
nessee State cornerback All-America, may be the answer 
to Stram’s secondary problems. Elsewhere the Chiefs rate 
with the best. Jerry Mays and Buck Buchanan are outstand- 
ing defensive linemen. Big Ernie Ladd underwent knee 
surgery and retired, giving Ed Lothamer a shot at the job. 
Aaron Brown came into his own last season at end. Remi 
Prudhomme and Curley Culp are backups at end and 
tackle. The linebacking trio of Bobby Bell-Willie Lanier- 
Jim Lynch is the AFL’s best. Marsalis will battle Emmitt 
Thomas, Willie Mitchell, and Goldie Sellers for a corner 
spot. He, Thomas, and Johnny Robinson and Jim Kearney 
could make the Chiefs formidable in the secondary. 


ANALYSIS: The rumor persisted last year that 
Dawson had arm trouble. Still the Chiefs tied Oakland for 
the Western Division title before losing in a playoff. That's 
the kind of club the Chiefs are. Once across mid-field Jan 
Stenerud’s kicking makes them potential point-makers. 
And Jerrel Wilson’s punting can get them out of trouble. 
There are questions to be answered: Dawson’s arm, the 
McClinton-Arbanas switches, Holub at center, and most 
important, the cornerback situation along with the running 
game. If all the answers come up affirmatively—and that’s 
not beyond the realm of expectation—the Chiefs will make 
another title run. 


SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 


1968 Record—9 wins, 5 losses. 

Rushing leader—Dick Post, 758 yds., 5.0 avg. 
Passing leader—John Hadl, 3,473 yds., 27 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Lance Alworth, 68, 1,312 yds. 


OFFENSE: Count ‘em 68, 52, and 33. That's the 
number of passes Lance Alworth, Gary Garrison, and 
Jacque MacKinnon, respectively, caught from John Hadl 
last year. Healthy, slender Dick Post and Brad Hubbert 
along with Gene Foster and Russ Smith give strong running 
balance. Up front the right side is manned by All-Pro Ron 
Mix and Walt Sweeney with capable San Gruneisen at cen- 
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ter. The left side of tackle Terry Owens and guard Gary 
Kirner isn’t as formidable but it isn’t weak, either. Willie 
Frazier could move MacKinnon out at tight end and Bill 
Lenkaitis could take over from Gruneisen at center. 


DEFENSE: while San Diego can score it can be 
scored upon; unfortunately. The likes of Big Ron Billings- 
ley, large Russ Washington and powerful Houston Ridge 
must mature. The linebacking, hopefully strengthened by 
Bob Babich, a middleman from Miami of Ohio, has lacked 
stability. Jeff Stages can do it on the left side, the tight 
could belong to Rick Redman. After several seasons of 
shuffling, a quartet of Bob Howard and Jim Tolbert on the 
corners, Ken Graham and Joe Beauchamp at safeties 
could be the best answer. The Chargers must be better on 
defense to command the Western Division, 


ANALYSIS: Hadi solved his contractual differ- 
ences during the off-season and should be more settled. 
His tendency towards the interception last year was costly. 
He had 32, With the receiver corps he has and his play 
calling ability, Had! could take a team all the way. Un- 
fortunately, the offense isn’t on the field all the time. The 
defense must improve. It has tremendous size and maturity 
alone may solve some problems. Coach Sid Gillman‘s con- 
cern over the linebacking situation was obvious when he 
went to training camp with 16 candidates for the five or 
six jobs. If the end result was three solid citizens, the op- 
position should fall far short of the 310 points it scored 
last year. However, the Chargers may still be short of a 
championship goal. 


DENVER BRONCOS 


1968 Record—5 wins, 9 losses. 

Rushing leader—Floyd Little, 584 yds., 3.7 yds. 
Passing leader—Marlin Briscoe, 1,589 yds., 14 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Eric Crabtree, 35, 601 yds. 


OFFENSE; Quarterback Pete Liske. He’s the big 
addition to the Broncos offensively. And just how big is 
big will depend upon how much the one-time Penn State’s 
distance throwing has improved over a few seasons in 
Canada. Denver had to rely upon tender Steve Tensj and 
5-10 Marlin Briscoe at QB last year. Tensi got hurt and 
Briscoe just is too small for the job. The club’s receiver 
corps is good, running attack fair, and the offensive line 
weak on the right side. Al Denson and Tom Beer are the 
starting pass catchers. Floyd Little the main running threat. 
Tackle Sam Brunelli, guard George Goeddeke, and center 
Larry Kaminski the best of the linemen. 


DEFENSE: Drafting of three defensive backs and 
a linebacker in the first four picks indicates how much 
help was needed, Grady Caveness (No. 2), Bill Thompson 
(No. 3), and Ed Hayes (No. 4b) were the cornerbacks; Mike 
Schnitker (No. 4a) the outside backer. It was the secondary 
that betrayed the Broncos most often last season. They 
were more susceptible to the bomb than a convent in 
Viet Nam. Up front, the Broncos are solid with the matur- 
ing of Rich Jackson at left end. Dave Costa is a fine tackle 
and Jerry Inman and Pete Duranko adequate. The line- 
backing corps is youthful—and exuberant—with Carl Cun- 
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ningham, John Huard, and Chip Myrtle backed by Gord 
Lambert, Fred Forsberg, and Frank Richter. 


ANALYSIS: Denver is still too thin to challenge 
in the rugged Western Division. Lou Saban is making 
strides but he’s in against Oakland, Kansas City, and San 
Diego, Proof of how tough it is shows in last year’s record. 
Four of the wins were against Eastern Division teams, the 
other against Cincinnati. Saban has never been one to sit 
and the trade winds could blow before the club settles 
down for the regular season. He has bargaining power and 
might part with one of his signal callers to bolster other 
areas. Certainly Little needs some help at running back. 
Tom Smiley, with the Bengals last year, may help. The 
offensive line could stand both a guard and a tackle, and 
the defense an experienced hand on the corner. 


CINCINNATI BENGALS 


1968 Record—3 wins, 11 losses. 

Rushing leader—Paul Robinson, 1,023 yds., 4.3 avg. 
Passing leader—John Stofa, 896 yds., 5 TDs. 
Receiving leader—Bob Trumpy, 37, 639 yds. 


OFFENSE: Running back Paul Robinson... tight 
end Bob Trumpy...center Bob Johnson...these were the 
major prizes offensively of the Bengals first year. Now 
quarterback Greg Cook...wide receiver Lou (Speedy) 
Thomas...running back Clem Turner.,.and guard Guy 
Dennis, hopefully, will supply another infusion of young 
talent. That's the story of the Bengals—young and building. 
Paul Brown wisely saw this as the “only way” to a success- 
ful future. Cook, a 6-4, 205 pounder with a strong arm, 
could find himself a rookie starter. John Stofa, Dewey 
Warren, and Sam Wyche had only sporadic success last 
year. Of course, the real hope lies in the team maturing 
together. 


DEFENSE: The Bengals seldom were outclassed 
defensively in their rookie season. The combination of 
youth and experience was more pronounced here, Tackle 
Bill Staley was the top frosh along with linebacker Al 
Beauchamp. Veterans like tackle Andy Rice, linebacker 
Frank Buncom, and safety Bobby Hunt were steadying in- 
fluences. Cincy’s top defensive draft pick was Bill Bergey 
of Arkansas State. He’s a good one. But not enough to 
make a major difference in the unit. The secondary is ade- 
quate with Fletcher Smith, Charley King, and Jesse Phillips 
in the quartet with Hunt. But only adequate. 


ANALYSIS: tn this day of the common draft it’s 
impossible to put together a winner overnight. Acquisition 
of receiver Eric Crabtree from Denver helps speed up pro- 
gram. The Bengals are heading in the right direction. That 
still may not mean “up” for a few seasons. Being part of the 
Western Division doesn’t help, either. Paul Brown sees 
Cook as the eventual Otto Graham of his second pro 
coaching life, But Graham came to Brown less tender in 
years due to the time spent in World War II service. Cook 
will have one thing going for him. He won't have the pres- 
sure of calling his own plays as a rookie—or, in fact, at any 
time so long as Brown’s boss. 
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DAY THE PRO FOOTBALL WORLD STOOD STILL 


through the clouds every now and then, and the threat of 

‘rain diminished. The Orange Bowl terrain was colorfully 
manicured. The white chalk marks contrasted brilliantly 
against the green sod. In the middle of the field, against a 
blue background, was a silver replica of the Super Bowl 
trophy. The east end zone was sprayed a rich blue, with 
the words “Baltimore Colts” and their helmet design em- 
blazoned in white, along with the shield of the NFL. The 
west end zone was painted green, with the inscription 
“New York Jets” and their logo printed in white, together 
with the emblem of the AFL. 

In less than an hour the field would be a battle- 
ground for crashing bodies, without any regard for the 
needlework that is designed for the spectators’ delight and 
the mechanics of color television. The players were:com- 
pletely unconcerned with the decor as they briskly went 
through their pregame warm-ups, the Jets at the east end 
of the field and the Colts at the west side. This was the first 
time the two champions had felt the ground of the Orange 
Bowl since they began preparations for their Super Bowl 
confrontation. 

By some strange reasoning, the Jets were designated 
as the visiting team. They were playing in an AFL stadium, 
in a league city where only weeks before they had finished 
their regular-season play against the hometown Miami 
Dolphins. They were also assigned the north side of the 
stadium, which is also the sidelines used by the local team. 

The Jets wore their road uniform of white trimmed 
with green, while the Colts were dressed in their traditional 
home jerseys of blue with white piping and white pants. 
After their allotted loosening-up drills, both squads re- 
turned to their dressing rooms for final instructions. 

“The boys were a little tight, and | tried to relax them 
in there,” Ewbank told me later. “I told them | knew that 
we were going to win, but this time, please, not to lift me 
up and carry me off the field, as | didn’t want to have my 
other hip hurt by someone trying to shake my leg in con- 
gratulations.” 

Some ten minutes before the kickoff, the squads 
returned to the pit of battle. The Jets entered first, cheered 
in their underdog role by wild-screaming supporters who 
flashed hand-painted signs and waved New York Jets ban- 
ners. One obvious banner read: ‘Broadway Joe We Love 
You.” Namath had brought to the underdog role more 
color and glamour than ever in the history of sports. This 
was the hour in which all his taunts and candid remarks of 
the previous week might be stuffed down his throat. That 
is what the odds-makers figured, and a lot of people went 
along with them. When was the last time any bookmaker 
gave anything away? 

The Colts trotted onto the field. The rabid Baltimore 
fans made their feelings known. 

This was a team that was considered one of the finest 
defensive machines of all times. 

Baltimore had won fifteen of the sixteen games it 
took to get them to the Super Bowl. In four of those games, 
Baltimore blanked the opposition. In two others, they 
prevented the opposition from scoring a touchdown, yield- 
ing only field goals. In five other games they surrendered 
only one touchdown. It was an awesome defensive com- 
bine that challenged its foe head to head. They wanted 
their rivals to come at them. They, would think nothing of 
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putting a safety man at the line of scrimmage, seemingly 
leaving themselves vulnerable to the pass. The Colts were 
known for their great ball pursuit. They would snuff out 
the ball carrier and bring him down to earth with a thud. 
They hit quick and hard, from all sides. Sometimes the ends 
would crash; tackles would charge, after a split second 
delay; linebackers were noted for the blitz, and even the 
safety man would penetrate to spill the quarterback be- 
hind the line of scrimmage. 

The Colts were considered almost impregnable on 
defense. They possessed a blend of age and youth and a 
savage ferocity for attacking a ball carrier. Their indefati- 
gable pressure again and again had forced their opponents 
into numerous errors throughout the season. Regularly 
they had provided their quarterback with excellent field 
position. Their game was to force the opposition into a 
mistake and go for a quick score. If a touchdown was un- 
attainable, then they had an excellent scoring weapon in 
field-goal-kicker Lou Michaels, a powerful left-footed per- 
former. Ordell Braase, a 6-4, 245-pound end, a twelve-year 
veteran, was the oldest member of the defensive unit at 
36. Next to him was tackle Fred Miller, a 6-3, 250-pounder 
who at 28 was in his sixth season. Alongside of Miller was 
the other tackle, Billy Ray Smith, a 6-4, 250 pound All-Pro. 
Another veteran performer, the 33-year-old Smith was in 
his tenth campaign. The remaining end was big Bubba 
Smith, a 6-7, 295-pound behemoth. Only in his second 
season, Smith had come into his own and made a big dif- 


Joe Namath in the dressing room two hours 
before the Jets’ date with destiny: “We're going to 
~ get the ball and get us a touchdown right 
fast. Got to get those points on the board 
real quick. Yes sir, everything is going to be okay.” 


ference on Baltimore’s defensive line. Any one of them 

could look down on Namath and come away laughing. 
Baltimore’s linebacking was greatly respected. Right 

linebacker Don Shinnick, 6-0, 228, was the leader. At the 


age of 33, he was in his twelfth campaign. Dennis Gaubatz, 


28, a 6-2, 232-pound, sixth-year veteran operated in the 
middle, while All-Pro Mike Curtis, 24, a 6-2, 232-pounder 
in his fourth campaign, covered the left side. 

The defensive secondary, which intercepted twenty- 
two enemy passes, was supposed to provide additional 
trouble for Namath. If the front four or the linebackers 
didn’t get to the Jet quarterback, then the secondary would 
effect the final death blow. The youngest member of the 
quartet was Rich Volk, a safety man who was an All-Pro 
despite the fact that he was playing only his second season 
of professional football. The other safety was Jerry Logan, 
who was a six-year campaigner. The cornerbacks, who 
have the unenviable mission of guarding the swift pass- 
receivers, the flanker, or the split-end, were both hard- 
nosed veterans. One was Lenny Lyles, in his eleventh sea- 
son, and the other was Bobby Boyd, an All-Pro in past 
seasons who was playing his ninth year in the NFL. They 
knew their assignments. In the manner in which the Jets 
attacked, Lyles would cover Sauer, an All-Pro split-end, 
while Boyd would cover Don Maynard, the deep receiver, 
who was also an All-Pro. These were two of the great indi- 
vidual battles that could determine the final outcome. 
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This very same defensive brigade had dealt the Cleve- 
land Browns an ignominious 34-0 beating in the NFL 
championship game just two weeks before. So convincing 
was the Baltimore defense that they limited Leroy Kelly, 
pro football’s leading runner, to a mere twenty-eight yards. 
So cohesive was the Colts’ defensive unit that they per- 
mitted the Browns to cross midfield only twice, with the 
deepest penetration being only the 35-yard line. It 
prompted Cleveland head coach Blanton Collier to remark 
after the game that the Colt defensive team might be one 
of the best of all time. So complete was the Baltimore tri- 
umph that head coach Don Shula handed out a game ball 
to every member of his forty-man squad. It was an added 
piece of psychological warfare that Shula had employed, 
with the Super Bowl and Joe Namath Waiting just two 
weeks away. 

Going against Namath, the Colts were going against 
pro football’s most explosive quarterback. He had it all— 
the arm, the release, the knowledge, and the guts. Yet, the 
eighteen-point spread delegated by the bet parlors was the 
largest spread of any of the three Super Bowl encounters, 
That’s how much respect the bookies had for the Baltimore 
defense. Everyone knows the name of the game is quarter- 
back first and defense next, and despite the fact that the 
Colts were going against the best, they were odds-on 
choices to make it a runaway. 

The Colts’ quarterback, Earl Morrall, was something 


of a Cinderella. He had been discarded by four other pro- * 


fessional teams and for years was considered nothing more 
than a back-up man. Mechanically he was sound. But in 
leading a team to a championship, he never was consid- 
ered able. The only time in his uneventful career that he 
held a job was with the New York Giants three years be- 
fore. That was the only time in his long career that he 
actually felt he belonged. He had sparked the beleaguered 


The Jets’ line gave Broadway Joe outstanding protection all day long. 
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Giants for two years and brought them some measure of 
respectability. It was all short-lived. Morrall fractured his 
wrist, and the Giants quickly acquired Fran Tarkenton from 
the Minnesota Vikings. It was obvious that Morrall would 
never be a starter again, a role he had fought for through- 
out his frustrating career. 

Finally, with his rag-arm reputation, he was traded to 
Baltimore in August, 1968, and suddenly in one season, it 
was all rags to riches. It was ironic. Where an injury de- 
prived him of his regular job with the Giants, an injury to 
the great Johnny Unitas had opened up a job for him in 
Baltimore. He made the most of it, and despite the fact 
that Unitas was healthy again, it was Morrall who earned 
the respect of his teammates and the right to start in the 
Super Bowl. 

Johnny Unitas, a living legend in Baltimore, would 
be on the sidelines, while a trencherman quarterback 
would lead the Colts. 


Defensive backfield coach Walt Michaels 
on the bus carrying the Jets to the Orange Bowl: 
“I'd rather see players quiet and a bit on 
edge. Then I know they’re ready. I don’t like it when 
they’re too loose. I like to see them a bit 
on edge, not too much mind you, but just a little.” 


Baltimore's running attack wasn’t overpowering. Not 
having a breakaway runner who could quickly change the 
course of a game, they chiefly depended on Tom Matte, 
a heavy-legged halfback whose greatest distinction in eight 
professional seasons was the time four years earlier when 
he courageously played quarterback after injuries had 
struck down Unitas and his back-up, Gary Cuozzo. Matte 
earned plaudits for almost leading the Colts to a play-off 
victory over the vaunted Green Bay Packers in a sudden- 
death skirmish in Green Bay. Alex Karras, the outspoken 
Detroit Lion tackle, termed Matte “a garbage-can runner.” 
Nonetheless, Matte was an effective runner. He got the 
hard yards inside and could also run well, although without 
any great speed, to the outside. 

At fullback, Shula alternated Jerry Hill, a seven-year 
veteran, and Terry Cole, a fine rookie. Hill is regarded as 
the better blocker of the two, and in the Baltimore way of 
doing things, a blocking fullback is an important asset. 
Both could get the tough yards inside, while Cole could 
move better outside. All three were methodical work- 
horses, neither of whom could electrify a crowd. They hit 
away, for three or four yards at a clip, and from this attack 
approach the Colts could employ the pass to better ad- 
vantage. 

Baltimore's biggest threat was a Morrall pass to either 
of three excellent receivers, flanker Willie Richardson, 
split-end Jimmy Orr, or tight end John Mackey. Richardson 
had the speed to burn a defender. He was expected to 
work on left cornerback Johnny Sample and beat him to 
the inside. This was the pattern employed by Oakland’s 
Fred Biletnikoff in the AFL championship game against the 
Jets. 

Orr, a cagey eleven-year veteran, was expected to 
teach the Jets’ young Randy Beverly, only a second-year 
pro, a few lessons in the art of catching a football. Mackey, 
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the Colts’ leading pass-receiver, is one of the game’s most 
dangerous receivers. Once in the open field, Mackey moves 
with speed and power. He would operate against safety 
Jim Hudson, a give-nothing performer who is one of the 
hardest tacklers in either league. 

The Jets’ game plan was not expected to deviate from 
the successful plans they had employed the final ten weeks 
of the campaign. They were primed to set up the running 
game and then revert to the passing game. Namath had 
two fine runners to work with, fullback Matt Snell and half- 
back Emerson Boozer. Snell, an excellent blocker, was most 
effective on a draw play. He was also a threat as a secon~ 
dary receiver coming out of the backfield. Boozer, although 
bothered by a troublesome knee most of the campaign, 
was the club’s outside-running threat. He, too, could be 
employed as a secondary receiver on a flare-pass pattern. 


Namath’s primary receivers were three of the finest 
in the AFL. Sauer, who led the league’s receivers in total 
number of receptions in 1967, finished second to San 
Diego’s Lance Alworth by just two catches. Maynard, the 
deep receiver, finished fifth in receptions but second in 
total yardage, despite being handicapped by a painful 
hamstring pull. Maynard and Namath had perfected their 
timing on long passes down the sidelines. Lammons, the 
tight end, had good hands. Namath looked to him in the 
middle when Sauer and Maynard were covered. At times 
Namath would keep the defense off-balance by throwing 
a quick one, down and in, to Lammons. 


The New York defense, although not as distinguished 
as Baltimore’s, nevertheless established itself during the 
year’s campaign. There weren’t many teams that generated 
a successful running attack against them. They took pride 
in allowing fewest yards rushing against when the season 
was over, They did it on the final day of the season, when 
they contained Miami’s ground game. They weren't ex- 
pected to encounter any great difficulty with Baltimore’s 
minimal ground attack. Only the Jets’ secondary remained 
a bit suspect, and if Morrall got time to throw, he could 
pierce the defense. 

Namath had to have generous protection. His offen- 
sive wall had provided him ample time, except for a couple 
of contests, all season long. This game would be their big- 
gest challenge, against the most-talked-about defense in 
pro football. They also were aware that if anything hap- 
pened to Namath, they would quickly lose any chance of 
earning the lion’s share of $15,000 each for their day’s 
work, It was as simple as that, and no game plan could 
spell-out how to protect the passer. It had to be done by 
individual effort in the predetermined match-ups. Could 
Dave Herman hold back Bubba Smith? Could Randy Ras- 
mussen handle Billy Ray Smith? How successful could Bob 
Talamini be against Fred Miller? And could Winston Hill 
hold his own against Ordell Braase, while center Johnny 
Schmitt formed the point on the protective pocket? Here 
is where a game is won, in the trenches, with the one-on- 
one hand-to-hand combat. The offensive linemen are the 
unsung heroes in the violent world of professional football. 

There was nothing left anyone could do. It was five 
minutes until kickoff, and the officials signaled both 
benches for the respective captains to meet at midfield. 
Unitas, Lyles, and Preston Pearson trotted on the field first, 
to represent the Colts. Unitas carried his helmet in his left 
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hand, still displaying the boyish crew-cut he has maintained 
all these thirteen years. Namath and Sample completed thé 
meeting a few seconds later. It was somewhat of a mem- 
orable occasion for the two Jets. Namath as a youngster 
in high school in Beaver Falls, had always admired Unitas. 
And Unitas, like Namath, was from a small town outside 
of Pittsburgh. For Sample, it was the sweet taste of revenge. 
This was the closest he got to a Colt uniform since Balti- 
more released him as a player eight years ago. He was 
branded as a troublemaker, and Sample could never quite 
forgive them for the rap. Like.Namath, he too was an open 
target for Baltimore. He was the one defensive player the 
Colts figured to beat, and nobody knew it better than old 
John. 

Although the toss of the coin was held an hour be- 
fore, referee Tom Bell had to go through with the ritual for 
the benefit of the 75,377 partisans and the countless mil- 
lions watching on television. He indicated that the Jets 
had won the toss and had elected to receive, while Balti- 
more chose to defend the west goal, which was at the 
closed end of the stadium. The temperature was recorded 
at 73, with the wind blowing north at 18 miles per hour. 

Because of the number of highly distinguished guests, 
the game was delayed for almost ten minutes. Sitting in 
the north stand were President-elect Richard Nixon; Vice- 
President-elect Spiro Agnew; Senator Edward Kennedy 
and his father, Joseph Kennedy; Senator William Eastland 
of Mississippi; Governor Claude Kirk of Florida; Governor 
James Rhodes of Ohio; astronauts Frank Borman, Bill An- 
ders, and Jim Lovell; and comedian Bob Hope. Another 
familiar comedian, Jackie Gleason, sat on the Jets’ side in 
the south stand as a guest of the Dolphins’ managing di- 
rector, Joe Robbie. The moment was at hand. Michaels 
signaled to the referee that he was ready, and he ap- 
proached the ball in his customary manner. Boom! He got 
off a good kick that Earl Christy caught on the fly two yards 
deep in the end zone. He began his ascent upfield looking 
for a convoy of blockers. He managed to extract a little 
running room before he was tackled by Alex Hawkins on 
the 23. That was the first sound of contact, the one that’s 
supposed to ease all the tensions of the players. The fear- 
some Baltimore defense legion trotted onto the field, as 
did the New York offensive unit. It was time for the first 
test. 


Johnny Sample minutes after 
intercepting Earl Morrall’s second quarter pass 
on the goal line: “I movedastep _ 
to the outside but! played him to the inside.” 


The Jets broke the huddle fast, Namath barked the 
signals, Baltimore’s defense focused on Namath. The Jet 
quarterback took the snap, turned, and cleanly handed 


‘the ball to Snell, who picked up three yards on the right 


side of Baltimore’s defense. Everyone made contact, which 
is why they often open a game with a running play. New 
York again came out of the huddle quickly. Namath again 
gave the ball to Snell, who this time tested Baltimore’s left 
side. The crowd's roar indicated that Snell found some 
running room. He maneuvered nine yards for a first down 
before being stopped by Volk on the 35. Now it was Booz- 
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er’s turn. The lithe halfback tried to go outside but was 
repelled by Shinnick for a four-yard loss. This was Balti- 
more’s defense in a familiar performance. On the fourth 
play of the game, Namath elected to pass. He hit Snell 
coming out of the backfield, for a nine-yard gain. Satisfied 
with the result, Namath slapped the part of the shoulder 
which protected him around his chest. On third down and 
five, Namath designated a draw, with Snell carrying. It 
was the same thing Miller figured, and he dropped the 
New York fullback, for a two-yard loss. 

A Curley Johnson punt gave the Colts their first op- 
portunity on offense from their own 27-yard line, Morrall 
also broke the huddle quickly. He received the snap from 
center Bill Curry, quickly dropped back to pass, and hit 
Mackey, for a first down on the 46. On the next play Mor- 
rall sent Matte around the right side, for a ten-yard ad- 
vance to the New York 44. Two plays, two first downs. 

The people who laid the eighteen points were happy. 

Now it was Hill’s turn. He made his way around the 
left side, for seven yards, before Hudson came up to drop 
him. Matte then went inside, for only a yard, Hill again 
carried, this time inside right tackle, for five yards and a 
first down on the Jets’ 36. In five plays the Colts had pro- 
duced three first downs. They appeared to be going in for 
a score, 

Hill tried to go outside but was upended by Philbin 
three yards behind the line of scrimmage. In a passing 
situation, Morrall tried to hit Orr but threw the ball short. 
However, on third down Morrall went back again to throw 
and connected with Tom Mitchell, for another first down 
on the New York 19. 

Morrall in eight plays had accounted for four first 
downs and brought the Colts to within a shadow of the 
goalposts. He decided to go for the quick kill while he had 
the Jets on the run. On first down he looked for Richard- 
son, hit him in the hands, only to see him drop the ball. 
The Jets on the sideline were all standing yelling encour- 
agement to the defense. “Hold ‘em, defense,” shouted 
Namath. Still sensing the quick score, Morall once more 
stepped back to pass. He had tight end Tom Mitchell run- 
ning a pattern toward Sample, but overthrew him. 

Burning with the desire to produce a fast touchdown, 
Morrall faded back to throw for the fifth consecutive time. 
Finding no one open, he was forced to run and made it 
back to the line of scrimmage, where middle linebacker 
Al Atkinson met him head on. The situation now dictated 
a field goal from the 27-yard line, almost automatic for 
the pros. Michaels’ kick sailed wide to the left, and the 
Colts, who seemingly were headed for seven points but 
were willing to settle for three, suddenly had nothing. 

The missed placement seemed to pick up the defen- 
sive unit as they made their way to the sidelines. Ewbank 
talked to a few of the players, as did Ryan. Namath went 
to work on his own 20 and went for a pass play before the 
Colt defense could assert themselves. He hit Snell in the 
open, only to have his fullback drop the ball when he heard 
the footsteps of the fast-closing Gaubatz. On a quick move, 
Namath deposited the ball in Lammons’ hands, for a short 
two-yard gain. ‘He then requested a halfback pass to Bill 
Mathis, who made his way for 13 yards before being 
stopped by Gaubatz. Then, in rapid succession, Namath 
called for three pass plays. On the first, he sent Maynard 
deep downfield, and although the swift flanker had Logan 
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beat by several steps, Namath overshot him, as the crowd 
moaned. Next, he hit Sauer, for a six-yard gain, but when 
he went to his split-end again on the same pattern, he 
overthrew him. 

Again the Jets were forced to punt. Timmy Brown 
gave the Colts excellent field position by returning John- 
son’s punt 21 yards to the Baltimore 42. Morrall seized the 
opportunity to move quickly and threw a pass into the 
arms of Mackey, who dropped the ball in the open. After 
Hill made three yards, Morrall positioned Richardson on 
Sample. It was their first confrontation of the game, and 
Sample emerged the victor by breaking up the play. 

David Lee’s first punt of the afternoon for Baltimore 
was a beauty. The ball rolled dead on the Jets’ four-yard 
line, where Baltimore’s vaunted defense moved in to take 
advantage of the situation. Snell almost got the Jets out of 
the hole by carrying for nine yards on two trips. With a 
third and one, Namath called a smart play. Detecting the 
linebackers in close to stop the impending one-yard run 
for a first down, he sent Sauer breaking into the middle, 
He connected, for an apparent first down, only to have 
Sauer fumble when he was brought to earth by Lyles. Ron 
Porter, a linebacker, recovered the loose ball on the Jets’ 
twelve-yard line, and the Colts got the first break of the 
game. 

Once again the Jets’ sideline yelled encouragement 
to the defensive troops. “Dig in...hold ‘em...get tough,” 
echoed the players. On the last play of the quarter, Hill 
tried to go wide but was dumped, for a yard loss, by 
Philbin. 

Matte took a pitchout and stepped his way around 
the left side, for a seven-yard gain, as the second period 
opened. With a third down and four on the New York six, 
Morrall slipped back to pass. He located Mitchell in the 
end zone and threw on target. However, the ball bounced 
high off Mitchell’s left shoulder. It ricocheted so high 
that Beverly caught it in the manner of a baseball player 
settling under a high fly ball. 

Once again Baltimore blew a scoring opportunity, 
and the Jets’ defensive team came off the gridiron elated 
and fired-up. Twice Baltimore had penetrated dangerously 
deep in New York territory, and both times they had come 
away empty. 

The Jets put the ball in play on their own 20. Namath 
gave Snell the ball three consecutive times, and he moved 
for one, seven, and finally six yards and a first down. 
Checking off at the line, Namath signaled for a draw play, 
which meant that Snell again was designated as the ball 
carrier. He responded with a twelve-yard advance and an- 
other first down on the New York 46. The Jets, who man- 
aged only two first downs the entire first period, quickly © 
had two the last two times they put the ball in motion. 

Then Namath went to his aerial game for four con- 
secutive passes. Shinnick broke up the first one, intended 
for Sauer. Namath hit Mathis, for six yards, and then re- 
verted to Sauer, for fourteen more and a first down on the 
Baltimore 34. Again he dispatched Sauer on the left side, 
and he rifled one that accounted for eleven yards and still 
another first down on the 23. The north stands were on 
their feet. They sensed a Jet touchdown or at least a Jim 
Turner field goal. Boozer got only two yards as Namath 
switched to the run, Returning to the pass, Namath zeroed 
in on Snell, who found an opening in the middle, for 
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twelve yards and another first down on the nine. 

Nobody was any happier than Billy Joe, the Jets’ 
reserve fullback, who was on crutches on the sidelines. 
“They're working, they’re really working out there,” he 
remarked. “They're going to go in, they're going to go in,” 
he added. Once again Namath asked Snell to carry, and 
the hard-working fullback bulled his way over the right 
side, for five yards. One more time Namath called Snell's 
number in the huddle, and this time the gritty fullback 
went all the way in from the left side. 

The Jets were on the board. 

Jet fans, thousands of them who flew down from 
New York, were ecstatic. They jumped up and down in 
their seats and in the aisles. They waved their banners furi- 
ously. If this was going to be their only thrill of the after- 
noon, they were going to let everyone know about it. 

Snell and Namath were glad-handed by their team- 
mates as they made their way to the sidelines, and they 
received congratulations from Ewbank and Ryan. Parilli 
then handed the field telephone to Namath, and he spoke 
with the coaches on the opposite side of the stadium for 
about a minute. 

Walt Michaels told him he had detected where they 
were usihg a zone pass coverage. “In this situation, you 
won't be able to connect with Maynard. Don’t worry, you 
can get Sauer, and Sauer can beat Lyles.” 

The elation of the Jets’ first touchdown broke all over 
the face of Mike Bite, Namath’s lawyer from Birmingham. 
Throughout the entire 80-yard drive, Bite had remained 
stationary on the 30-yard line, nervously puffing away on 
a couple of cigarettes. I’m not going to move the rest of 
the game,” he announced. “I found me a holy spot. No, sir, 
there is no way anyone can get\me to move from here. You 
wanna know something, the Jets are going to win the game. 
We're going to win it sure as Birmingham is in Alabama.” 

Following the kickoff, Morrall tried to mount an at- 
tack from Baltimore’s 28. On a first-down pass, he threw 
over the head of Richardson. However, on the next down, 
he found connections with Matte, with a 30-yard pass that 
provided the Colts with a first down on the Jet 42. Hill 
managed to bang his way for four yards up the middle. 
Morrall tried to send Matte wide around the right side, 
but.Biggs turned, him in, for no gain, Then Morrall tried to 
complete a pass to Mackey, but it was foiled by Sample. 
On fourth down Michaels, who missed a 27-yarder in the 
first quarter, tried to boot a field goal from the 46. Like 
the previous one, it was wide, and a third Baltimore scor- 
ing chance was wasted. 

.,On the next series of downs Namath directed the 
Jes from their 20 to a field-goal situation from the Balti- 
more 41. However, Turner's try was wide, and the Colts 
took over on their own 20, with 4:13 remaining to play in 
the first half. Sample yielded a short one of six yards to 
Richardson. Matte electrified the huge throng by breaking 
away behind some beautiful blocking around right end, 
for 58 yards before being cut down by Billy Baird on the 
New York 16. After Hill made only a yard, Morrall again 
isolated Richardson on Sample. Richardson broke down 
the sidelines and then cut inside on a spot pattern that was 
supposed to embarrass Sample. However, the wily veteran 
defender reached in front of Richardson and intercepted 
the ball with a picture-book catch. 

Sample had it figured all the way. “l moved a step 
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to the outside, but | played him to the inside,” he explained 
as he took a breather on the bench. That one play made up 
for his poor performance two weeks before against Oak- 
land, which had almost cost the Jets the championship. 
Johnson had to punt from his end zone to get New 
York out of danger, There were only 43 seconds remaining 
when Baltimore took over on the Jet 42. Morrall collected 
only one yard on a safety-valve pass to Hill. Then, in a key 
play that brought the crowd to its feet, Morrall handed 
the ball to Matte, who appeared as if he was going to run 
around his own right end. However, Matte suddenly 
stopped and threw the ball back to Morrall on the left side 


Coach Weeb Ewbank in the jubilant 
Jets’ dressing room: “Mr. Namath, you've got a 
remarkable son who makes some big 
statements and then goes out and makes everyone of 
them come true. I take my hat off to 
a man like that and to a man like you, sir.” 


with nobody near him. Morrall had four receivers down- 
field. Orr was wide open, frantically waving his arms in 
the end zone. Morrall never saw him. 

The confused Jet secondary was trying to collect it- 
self when Morrall threw the ball in the direction of Hill. 
From out of nowhere, Hudson picked the ball off on the 
12 and fell down on the 21, clutching the ball as the half 
ended. 

“1 don’t know what happened,’’ confessed Hudson. 
“1 fell down, and when | got up | picked out the first blue 
shirt | saw. Man, I’m winded.”’ 

The first half ended in bitter frustration for the Colts. 
On four occasions they saw scoring opportunities evapo- 
rate. No one would mention the Jets’ defense in the same 
breath with Baltimore, and yet the Colts were held score- 
less. New York had gotten on the scoreboard first. Their 
defense rose to the occasion when they had to. Holding 
the Colts without a point was a bonus. The offense revealed 
that they could move the ball, and the defense showed that 
they were equal to the challenge. 

The teams lined up for the second-half kickoff. Balti- 
more received, and they knew they had to move quickly. 
On the first play of the half, Matte fumbled, and Ralph 
Baker covered the ball for New York on the Colt 33. Na- 
math worked his way down to the 17 with two first downs. 
However, the Colt defense met the challenge. They spilled 
Boozer, for a five-yard loss. And then, for the first time, 
Baltimore got to Namath, Bubba Smith charged like a bull 
and dropped Namath like a broken doll, for a nine-yard 
loss. Namath’s third-down pass fell incomplete, but Turner 
made good on a field goal, for a 10—0 New York lead. 

After the kickoff, the Colts bogged down. They failed 
to produce a first down, and a Baltimore punt presented’ 
the Jets with the ball on the New York 32. Once again 
Namath moved the club. He engineered three first downs, 
which brought the ball to the Colt 24. Mathis could extract 
only a yard from the rniddle, and Namath stepped back to 
pass on second down. He tried to hit Maynard deep in the 
end zone, but Don caught the ball over the base line. 

Suddenly, before anyone realized it, Namath came 
running toward the ‘sideline shaking the thumb on his 
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right hand. Just as quickly, Parilli was dispatched into the 
lineup, 

“It's my thumb,” cried Namath as he walked up 
and down shaking his hand. There was nothing anyone 
could do. It had happened before during the season, and 
Namath himself is the only one who can work it out. 

Namath cannot explain what happens. He just loses 
the feeling in his thumb. He suffered a dislocated thumb 
the year before, and Dr. James Nicholas, the club’s physi- 
cian, diagnosed the condition as a “subluxation of the 
thumb.” 

Turner kicked his third field goal of the day from 
thirty yards out, and the Jets’ lead rose to 13—0. 

Almost forgotten in the excitement of Turner's field 
goal was Namath. “Someone catch me,” he yelled. “C’mon, 
Lou, catch me, I’ve got to work this thumb out.” We moved 
behind the bench in full view of the stands. Namath was 
twenty yards away and he began to throw. He did not 
throw lobs, but fired with the same force hé uses under 
game conditions. | clutched each toss as if it meant life or 
death, realizing the importance of his being able to warm 
up properly and knowing that a dropped throw would re- 
sult in valuable lost time. Namath threw four passes. Four 
times | returned the ball to him. Harvey Nairn, a receiver 
on the Jets’ taxi squad, was then sent over to relieve me. 
’ On the very first toss Namath threw, Nairn dropped the 
ball. My fame was established. The crowd booed. Namath 
fired one more, which Nairn caught, and then Joe was 
ready to go again, his thumb back to normal. 


Jim Hudson after picking off a Morrall 
pass just before the first half ended: “I don’t know 
what happened, | fell down and when 
I got up I picked out the first blue shirt I saw.” 


Namath stood on the sidelines and looked on as 
Unitas took over for the Colts. There was his boyhood 
idol, and they were going to meet on the field in the final 
half of the third Super Bowl. Unitas failed to generate an 
offense on his first series of down following the kickoff. 
The Colts had to punt once more, and the Jets gained pos- 
session on their own 37, with 2:24 remaining to play in 
the third period. Time was now a factor working in favor 
of the Jets. 

The elder Sauer liked the way things looked as the 
offensive team lined up for play. “We're going to do it,” 
he said quietly. 

Another who liked the way things were going was 
Father Ed, a Catholic priest from Graymoor, New York, 
who had befriended Namath when the Jets used to train 
at Peekskill. “Isn’t Joe doing wonderful.” He smiled. “I 
think we’re going to win. Say a prayer, Lou.’ 

“We'll leave that for you,” | said. “You got a lot 
more going than | do.” 

Namath, sensing the kill, wanted to get some more 
points on the scoreboard. After Snell gained three yards, 
Namath tried to reach Sauer with a pass but threw it a little 
too high. Apparently he and Sauer detected something. 
Lyles was playing Sauer too deep, playing him loosely for 
fear the clever end might slip behind him. Namath came 
right back to his split-end the next two times, once for 
11 yards and the next for 39, and suddenly the Jets were 
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on Baltimore’s ten-yard line. Snell picked his way for four 
yards to the six as the quarter came to a conclusion. It was 
obvious. the Jets were ready for more points, Three run- 
ning plays failed to get the touchdown, and the Jets had 
to settle for a Turner field goal nine yards away from the 
goalposts. Their lead was now 16—0, and Unitas had only 
13:10 left to rally the Colts. 

Johnny U. tried hard. He was out there with an arm 
shot full of medicine trying to produce a garrison finish, 
as he had done many times in the past. Putting the ball in 
play on his own 27, Unitas brought the Colts to the Jet 25. 
He threw over Richardson’s reach on first down, and then 
turning to Orr, one of his favorite targets over the years, 
he threw a bit short, and the ball was intercepted by Bev- 
erly in the end zone. From the 20, Namath wisely stayed 
on the ground as he moved his club upfield, while at the 
same time running out the clock. Two first downs and a 
penalty brought the Jets to within field-goal range from 
the 42. This time, however, Turner couldn’t deliver. Never- 
theless, Namath used up almost five minutes on the drive, 
and when the.Colts put the ball in action on their 20, there 
was only 6:34 showing on the clock as the shadows grew 
long and the Orange Bowl lights were turned on. 


Baltimore had one last gasp. Unitas inspired them on 
an 80-yard march, despite the fact that he completed only 
three of the ten passes he attempted. On fourth down from 
the New York two yard line, Hill finally reached the end 
zone, to give Baltimore its first touchdown, with just 3:29 
left to play. ; 

The Colts were successful with an on-side kick that 
Mitchell recovered on the New York 44. Unitas jumped 
into the breech, trying to effect a miracle. He connected 
on his first three passes, which carried the ball to the Jet 19, 
where it was second down and jfive for an all-important 
first down. Unitas tried Richardson, and Sample once again 
broke up the play. Third and five. He looked for Orr and 
threw short. Now it was fourth and five, and a lot of ex- 
perts figured the Colts would go for the field goal from 
twenty-six yards away and then try another on-side kick, 
the reasoning being that you take three points whenever 
you can get them. The Colts would still need a field goal, 
along with the necessary touchdown, if they expected to 
win. But coach Don Shula decided to go for the touch- 
down, and the last hope rested on Unitas’ erratic arm. He 
went to Orr again, but threw behind him, as the ball and 
Baltimore's hopes fell to the ground. 

Some of the Jet players on the sidelines had begun 
yelling disparaging remarks to the big, bad Colts. Namath 
stopped them. “If we're going to be champions, then let’s 
act like champions,” he said. They listened. Broadway Joe 
had made them believers. 

Namath succeeded in running out the clock, Balti- 
more finally gaining possession of the football on their 
own 34, with just eight seconds left. For the records, Unitas 
tried two more passes and completed just one. But no one 
will ever remember that. The moment they will remember 
is when the gun sounded to end the game. The crowds 
spilled onto the field, pouring out their joy and congratula- 
tions to any Jet players that ran by. In the wildest days of 
Ebbets Field and the tales of the Brooklyn Dodgers, there 
was never an ending to equal this one. An eighteen-point 
underdog completely outplayed the favorite. 
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The attendant at the Jets’ dressing-room door was 
almost crushed under the force of hundreds of bodies. 
Finally some semblance of calm settled, and the attendant 
managed to pull open the door and let the jubilant players 
inside, One by one the players made their way inside, 
through the pulling and the tugging of the multitude. As 
soon as all the players, coaches, and club officials as- 
sembled, the team meditated in prayer for a moment. Then 
shouts of joy broke the silence. Sample jumped on top of 
a large table and announced that it was decided to award 
the game ball to the American Football League. It was a 
great honor. 


The room was getting crowded as members of the 
press began to arrive. In a tender moment, Namath and 
his father, John, who was wearing a styrofoam hat with 
the words “Orange Bow!!’’ on the band, embraced, “I told 
them you could do it,” exclaimed the father. “You can 
talk,” laughed Joe. “You didn’t have to play. Where did 
you get that hat?” 

Before the father could answer, Ewbank warmly of- 
fered his congratulations to Joe’s father as he made his 
way through the crowd. “Mr. Namath, you’ve got a re- 
markable son,” he began. “You've got a son who makes 
some big statements and then goes out there and makes 

every one of them come true. | take my hat off to a man 
like that and to a man like you, sir.” 

John Namath’s eyes were filled with tears of joy. 
“Thank you,” he said, touching his own hat. “Joe is a good 
boy.”’ 

The entire mood of the clubhouse was strangely re- 
strained. There was something missing. Maybe it was the 
champagne—the same champagne that’s used to toast a 
World Series victory. lt was conspicuously absent, and that 
piqued Namath. When the Jets defeated Oakland for the 
AFL championship two weeks before, there was cham- 
pagne, lots of it. Namath made it a point to request cham- 
pagne of Ewbank and told him he personally would pay 
any fine if the league reprimanded the club for allowing 
it in the dressing room, Now, in the greatest moment of 


glory, there was no champagne for Broadway Joe and his. 


teammates. Direct orders from Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
had forbidden it. 

Namath seethed, He walked up and down and then 
sat in front of his locker. By now the room was mobbed 
with reporters. Television crews had turned on tremendous 
floodlights, which quickly added to the heat of the room. 
It was oppressive as the reporters ringed around Namath. 
They wanted answers, and Joe indicated that he didn’t 
want to talk, at least not until everybody moved back and 
gave him some room. Then owner Phil Iselin made his 
way through the group. He leaned over and whispered 
something in Joe’s ear. 

“| don’t want to,’’ replied Namath, “but if you want 
me to | will.” Iselin nodded that.he did, and Namath got 
up and picked his way through the reporters until he 
reached the makeshift television platform for a brief inter- 
view. That concluded, Namath returned to his locker and 
the cordon of writers that waited for him there. “Now, 
I’m not going to answer anybody until you all move back 
and give me some room,” ordered Namath. Bite, who was 
standing on a bench next to Namath, motioned the group 
to step back. “Hey, Mike,” Namath called, “get me a tape 
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cutter.’ Then he remembered something else. “Hey, Lou, 
do me a favor and make sure the boys get in, they’re wait- 
ing outside,” he asked. 

In a few seconds Joe’s boys were in the room. Al 
Hassan, a speech instructor from the University of Mary- 
land; Bobby Skaff of Cleveland, vice president of Liberty/ 
UA Records Inc.; Tad Dowd, a record distributor from New 
York; and Jimmy Walsh, Namath’s attorney in New York, 
Namath shouted at each one of them as they walked by. 

Now Namath was ready to talk, He was calm, and 
whenever a particular question rankled him, he would 
snap back, ‘‘What are you, an NFL writer?” Some of the 
writers tried to goad him, but Joe wouldn’t be trapped. 

“A whole lot of peaple were wrong,” Namath re- 
plied when asked about the game. “Eighteen-point under- 
dog, gee whiz,” he moaned, shaking his head, Then he 
continued talking while cutting the tape from his sore 
right knee. “Baltimore is a damn good football team. They 
didn’t give me any mouth out there, and they didn’t take 
any cheap shots. They're a good hard-nosed club. Our team 
did everything well. We didn’t have one offensive penalty. 
| felt | wasn’t throwing good to my left, and | told Sauer 
so. | can’t say enough about our defense. Ordinarily, six- 
teen points isn’t enough, to win, so that should tell you 
something. Now, if you'll excuse me, fellows, | want to 
take a shower.” 

Namath disappeared into the mob, his dark black 
hair a bit ruffled and the protective black shoe polish 
under his eyes starting to smear. His ruddy face was sweaty 
from the stifling heat. 

The shower offered Namath the relief of hot water 
soothing his muscles and the escape from the hundreds 
of questions. The only other player in the shower was Ralph 
Baker, and the two made with some small talk as they 
lathered their bodies. Every once in a while they would 
laugh, like two kids who pulled a prank on some bullies 
down the street and got away with it. 

The Jets all headed back to Ft. Lauderdale for a vic- 
tory party. Broadway Joe and the Jets would finally get 
their champagne. They had earned it, and no one could 


take it away from them. cD 


enjoyed the first issue ol 


QUARTERBACK? 


Then, there is plenty more hours of fine reading in 
store for you in the November issue of QUARTERBACK 
which goes on sale October 7. 

Gale Sayers comes running at you on the cover with 

his exciting story: No Requiem For Gale Sayers. 

The Chicago Comet puts an end to speculation con- 
cerning his injured knee by flatly saying that he 
will have a big season. 

That's for quick openers... 

Alsa, in the November issue, are such in depth 
stories on: 

Bart Starr: Lonely Is The Valiant 

The Prime Of John Brodie 

Pro Football's Lost Millions . 
Dan Birdwell: Nobody Loves An Ugly Duckling 
Ron Mix; Intellectual Assassin 

That's only part of the line-up. You won’t want to 
miss the rest. Don’t miss the November issue of 
QUARTERBACK on sale at your newsstand Oct. 7! 
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< pk ss recently as a year ago, Joe Robbie, a hatchet-faced 
Lebanese-American attorney, was scrambling frantically 
to borrow enough money to keep the Miami Dolphins’ 
bills paid. He had been doing virtually the same thing 
since 1965 when he became the managing partner of the 
American Football League’s then-newest franchise, which 
opened play in 1966. 

Robbie was caught in a vise of which one edge was 
inflation and the other was slower-than-anticipated public 
acceptance of his patched-up little band of football mer- 
cenaries. The vise continued to close although the 
Dolphins established a pro expansion-club record of 12 
victories in their first three years and the player-signing 
war abated with the merger and adoption of a common 
draft. 

It was tough to catch Robbie smiling in private those 
days, although he maintained a brave front. But when he 
was not swapping banter with reporters or glad-handing 
potential season-ticket buyers, he scowled, frowned, blus- 


BS 
$i 


tered and cajoled through his seemingly hopeless battle, 


to keep the underfinanced Dolphins afloat. 

Robbie isn’t frowning much these days. In the sweep 
of a few weeks in May he moved from near-desperation 
to sheer delight. 

Realignment of the American Football League into 
the American Conference of the National Football League 
for 1970 brought 1968 champion Baltimore into the same 
Division Il with Miami, New York, Buffalo and Boston. 

Suddenly Robbie found all the travail worthwhile: 
He was just a year away from membership in the “super- 
star’”’ division of all football. 

“We've got our Bob Griese, the Jets’ Joe 
Namath, possibly the Colts’ Johnny 
Unitas—all great names. And it looks 
as if we will have two more fantastic 
crowd-pleasers in the Bills’ O. J. Simp- 
son and the Patriots’ Ron Sellers. Itcouldn’t 
have come out better if they’d let me draw 
the blueprint myself. 

“I’m not saying the five teams in our Divi- 
sion || are the strongest five in football. That would be 
hogwash on an overall basis. But we have the glamour 
division that will sell a lot of tickets. | see no reason why, 
within a relatively short time, our division shouldn’t be as 
strong as any in the game.” 

As it happened, Robbie shortly thereafter acquired 
an imposing new group of partners. He had originally en- 
tered the AFL with entertainer Danny Thomas as majority 
stockholder and club showpiece. The double rub was, 
Thomas was seldom around, and he didn’t want or need 
the aggravation of a constant financial struggle. Eventu- 
ally midwestern developer W. H. (Bud) Keland wound up 
with Thomas’ stock. 

It was not a whole lot later that Keland’s rela- 
tions with Robbie deteriorated to the point where the 
partnership matter had to be arbitrated by Commissioner 
Pete Rozelle. The commissioner decided Keland should 
sell, and his stock was quickly snapped up by five 
wealthy Miamians. Another cluster of lawyers and for- 
mer judges, also Miamians, bought another chunk of un- 
sold stock. Consequently, the Dolphins have had probably 
as solid a list of shareholders (14) as any club in football. 
It is considered important that the majority are local 
people. 

Far more importantly, the Dolphins’ chances of fill- 
ing the 75,000-seat Orange Bowl Stadium are inordinately 
enhanced by the direct divisional affiliation with Baltimore 
—not to mention the staggered schedule which means they 
will be playing Cleveland and Pittsburgh (moving into Di- 
vision I of the American Conference) every so often and 
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from the 


BoxxX into New York and Baltimore with Griese and 


By Edwin Pope (Miami Herald) 


any number of other NFL (National Conference) teams 
over the years. 

“It is hard to sell season tickets in a stadium so large 
that any fan knows he can come out and buy a ticket the 
day of the game,” says Robbie. “Just about any pro team 
with a stadium capacity of, say, 65,000 or more can tell 
you that. 

“The most season tickets we sold in any of our first 
three years was 14,000. But we topped that figure early in 
June this year before réally even cranking up our season- 
ticket drive,” ; 

Robbie expected to reach 18,000 season tickets by 
regular season, with the possibility of 20,000. “And in 
1970, when people know we'll be playing several old NFL 
teams on a more or less regular basis plus the top attrac- 
tions in the old AFL, we’re sure to keep going up.” 

The Dolphins’ average attendance for the regular 
season moved from a beginning 25,000 to about 30,000 by 
the end of 1968. No one would be surprised to see it ap- 
proach 40,000 this year if the Dolphins are not knocked 
completely out of the AFL East race by a harsh early sched- 
ule which matches them with Oakland twice, Houston, 
San Diego and Kansas City from the second through the 
sixth games. 

Nothing more than an exhibition game with Colts 
drew 68,000 fans to the monstrous Orange Bowl in '68. 
“So just figure what the prospects will be when we'll be 
playing them in the regular season when the game really 
means something,” Robbie says. “Also, how badly can we 
do with Namath and Simpson coming into our stadium 
once every year? 

“Make no mistake, this town is oriented 

to big-name teams and big-name players.” 
It isn’t just the home attendance. 

“You take our road schedule. The Jets 
and Colts sell out all the time. | can’t 
believe they'll do less in ‘70 when we go 


Larry Csonka and Jim Kiick and Jack Clancy 
and Karl Noonan and a team constantly improving 
in general. 

“Thatmeans wewill take a total of about $270,000 outof 
those two road games each year. That's equal to what we’ve 
gotten from as many as five road games in previous years.” 

Naturally, realignment also cleared the way for pro 
football's Monday night television contract with ABC. Rob- 
bie believes that by the time the American and National 
Conferences conclude their new individual negotiations 
with NBC and CBS (and perhaps Hughes Sports Network), 
the Dolphins’ total annual TV revenue could go as high as 
$1.5 million annually. 

“That would be roughly triple the TV revenue we’ve 
been getting. Under the terms of our franchise grant in 
July of 1965, we get only a half-share in AFL television in- 
come until 1970. 

“But if we do start getting $1.5 million starting in '70, 
that would be equal to the amount of money we've been 
losing every year.” 

In the big picture, it should be noted that the Dol- 
phins are carrying a triple financial load, with (1) annual— 
heavy payments of approximately $1 million on the total 
$7.5 million original franchise price, (2) interest due on 
various loans, and (3) regular operating costs. 

“We still anticipate a long haul,” says Robbie, “I’ve 
always felt that we'd not only make it eventually but that 
some day we would have one of the truly great franchises. 
Why not? The Orange Bowl, the Pro Playoff and the Super 
Bowl have been successes here. This is a football town.’’ 

“This realignment, though, figures to put us in the 
black a Jot earlier.” 
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Watch Number 12 do his thing! 
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Go all the way with Joe (12) 
Namath and the Jets. Read the 
phenomenal rags to riches story 
of New York’s AFL-ers, who this 
January turned the Super Bowl 
upside down and filled it with 
victory champagne. 


From the 50-yard line to the 
bench, from the head office to the 
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— complete with 24 pages of 
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